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PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE, OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, 
HYDERABAD-DECCAN. 

December, 1941. 

PART I. 


Preface. 

Wlieu the Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was hein^' held at Baroda In 1933, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the General 
Secretary, wrote to Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the Director of Arehaemojy, 
Oil behalf of the All-India Oriental Conference to approach h is 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government with the request that 

the Conference he invited to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Osmauia University. Mr. Ghidain \azdam 
sent this proposal to the Registrar, Osmania University. Dr. A.^1 . 
Mackenzie, the Pro-Vice-Chaiicellor, Gsmaiiia University, after 
obtaining the requisite data and consulting various Government 
Departments, submitted the proposal to the Osmania University 
Council. The Hon ’hie the YUce-Chaneellor, Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung 
Bahadur and the Rt. Hon hie the Chancellor, Sir Akbar Hydari, the 
President of the Council, sanctioned the proposal and it was finally 
resolved that in aecordanee with His Exalted Highness’ gra.eious 
Firman, the All-India Oriental Conference he invited to hold its 
next Session at Hyderahad in 1939. With the approval of the Gov- 
ernment an invitation was sent to Trivandrum where the Ninth Ses- 
sion was being held; in December 1937 ; this was gratefully accepted 
by the Executive Committee and the Council of the Conference. 



Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Head of the Department of Persian, Osmaiiia 
iJnirersity, was elected as Local SecretaiT for the Tenth Session to he 
heid at Hyderabad in December 1939 under the auspices of the Osma- 
nia University. Later, on the recommendation of the Government, 
Mr. Ghulara Yazdani was elected the General President of the session. 

The Osraania University, in collaboration witli the Political and 
Archaeological Departments, carried out the arrangements lor the 
forth-coming Session and formed a Local Beeeption Committee, 
Working Gommittee and other Sub-committees. The First Bulletin 
of the Conference v'-as issued in -January 1939 and invitations for 
cl^ie^m+ion were sent to almost all the important institutions of 
Oriental studies in the East and We.st, with the result that the res- 
ponse to oar appeal was most enthusiastic and great hopes were 
expressed for the success of the Hyderabad Session under the patro- 
nage of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. As manj 
as'a hundred institutions of international repute promised to send 
their representatives to attend the Conference. The Pro-\iee-Chan- 
cellor’s appeal for merabersliip of the Reception Committee also re- 
ceived a generous response from the local officials and other enlight- 
ened pei’sons of the State. 

The work of the Local Working Committee was in Ml swing 
and the Second Bulletin was about to be issued, when suddenly the 
War broke out in September 1939. H.E.H. the Nizam ’s Government 
with great reluctance decided to postpone the session to be held under 
the auspices of the Osmania University in December 1939, and on 
the 17th of September 1939 informed the General Secretary of the 
Conference of their decision and added that ‘-the University and 
His Exalted Highness’ Government will be glad to renew their 
invitations to the Conferences when normal conditions are happily 
restored after the cessation of hostilities”. Hence all local 
arrangements had to be stopped and the committees dissolved. In 
the meantime the Executive Committee of the Conference changed 
the venue and decided to hold the Tenth Session at Tirupati m March 
1940. H. E Highness’ Government condescended to their proposal 
and sanctioned an extra grant for the Tirupati Session, oesides iiaj- 
inc^ the expenses of the local establishment and arraiigemeuts ot the 
Tenth Session which came to O.S. Rs. 1,234-13-4 ==B.G. Rs. 1,058-6-11. 
The subscription of 110 registered members amounting to B.G. Rs. 
I 000-4-6 and the relative files were returned to the new Local Secre- 


the systematic preparations that were made for the Hyderabad Ses- 
sion were actually utilised for the Tirupati Session. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference, at a bater stage, again 
represented the matter of renewal of the invitation to the Government 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. Upon this the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, 
President of the Executive Council, issued orders for the renewal of 
the invitation and for holding the next Session in December 1941 at 
Hyderabad under previous arrangements and grants on a smaller 
scale. The meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference 
held on 23rd of March 1940 at Tirupati gratefully accepted the invh 
tation of the Government and re-elected Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 
Director of Archaeology, as the General President and Dr. M. Nizam- 
uddin as the Local Secretary of the Eleventh Session to be held at 
Hyderabad under the auspices of the University in December 1941. 

All arrangements were started afresh. The Reception Com- 
mittee, the Local Working Committee and several other Sub-com- 
mittees were again fonned which carried on the work with great 
zeal. The First Bulletin and the Appeal for representation were 
issued by the Local Secretary in March 1941. Similarly the Pro- Vice- 
Chancellor’s Appeal was also received with great enthusiasm by the 
nobles, officials, learned people, and enlightened citizens of the State. 
In the meanwhile, the Indian History Congress was also invited to 
liold its annual session at Hyderabad in December 1941, under the 
auspices of Osmania University. It was arranged that the All -India 
Oriental Conference and“the Indian History Congress shoidd hold 
their sessions in the third week of December for the convenience of 
members attending both the Conferences. Owing to the international 
situation it was proposed that the invitation should be restricted to 
India only. We, therefore, regret that invitations could not be sent 
to institutions and scholars abroad. But the response from all the 
Oriental institutions in India was very cordial. The Government of 
India, the British Indian Universities, and the States sent their re- 
presentatives from almost all the Departments connected wnh 
Oriental studies and members registered their names from all parts 
of India. Thirs the Hyderabad local organisation was practically 
engaged with the arrangements of two sessions except for a short 
period of six months during which the postponed session was held 
at Tirupati. 
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LOCAL OSGANISAf lOKT 

OP 

THE ELIYINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
HYDERABAD SESSION, DECEMBER 1941. 


PATRON 

His Exalted Highne.ss Lieut eiiaiit-General Sipah Salar Asaf Jali, 
Muzaffar-ul-Miilk wal-Mamalik, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Nizam-iid-Dawlah 
NAWAB SIR MIR OSMAN ALI KHAN B-4HABUR, 

Fateh Jung, Suita n-iil-Ulum, Faithful Ally of the British Government, 
G.C.S.I., G,B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 

VICE-PATRON 

His Bxcellencj^ Colonel 
SIR xyHVIA.D SMD KHAN BimADUE, 

K.,C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.B.B., LL.D., Nawab of Chhatari, 
Chancellor, Osmauia University, President, Executive Council, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government,, 

CHAIRMAN OP THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

THE HON’BLE NAWAB MxVHDI YAR JUNG Bx^HADLfR, 
Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University, Education & Finance Member, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

Prof. Qazi Mohamad Husain, B.A., LL.B., (Cantab.), 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University. 


LOCAL SECRETARY 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph.D. (Cantab.), 

Head of the Department of Persian, Osmania University. 



lllliliiill 


Patron 

Highness Lieutenant-General, Sipah Salar 
4Ffae-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
^LAii , Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan BahaduR: 
iG, Sultan-ul-Ulum, Faithful Ally of the 
rpTCTT f;i/»vP’.T!NMENT. G.C.S.I. , G.B.E-, 



■■ 't 

HOSTS 

1. His Bxeelleney Colonel Nawab 'Sir Aliniad Said Khan Bahadur^ 

, K.C.SJ., .K.GJ.E., LL.D.„ Nawal) of Ghliatari, Presi- 

dent, Executive Gouncil, H.E.H. the Nizani ^s Govt. 

( Viee-Patroii ’s At-Honie at the Shah Miiiizil), 

,2. The Eaja , Dharam Karan Bahadur, ;P,W.D.: ''Meiiiber 

the Nizam’s G-ovt. 

(Municipal Corporation At-Home at tlie River G^ardeiis). 

3. Nawab Zaliir Yar Jniig Bahadur, 

(Idle Amir-i-Paigah Dinner at the Bashir Bagh Palace). 

4, Nawab Saiar Jung Bahadur, 

(The Buffet J)iiiner at the City Palac 

GRANTS. 

. . O.S. Rs. 4,000: ' 

.. O.S. Rs. 3,000 

. . B.d Rs. 1,000, 

DONORS. ■ 


1. The 'Hon’ble Nawab Mahdi Yai’ Jung Bahadur, 


Cliairiiian of the Reception Committee, 

. . O.S. Es. 400. 

2. The late Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, 


former Vice-Patron 

.. „ 100 

A N'awab Mahdi Jung Bahadur 

75 

4. Nawab Dost Miilianimad Khan Baliadiir 

.. „ 50 

5. Nawab Kanial Yar Jung Bahadur 

50 

6 . Nawal) Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur 

.. „ 10 

7. xMr. Syed Yousuf Ali, H.C.S. , . .) . .. 

.. „ 10 

8, Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Aiyengar 

„ 10 


9. Mr. Dinshaw X),,D. Italia 
10. Sir Theodore Tasker . 
,::H. 'Lady Tasker 
'l2. . Mr.. 'R. M. Crofton , 

13, Mr. Naosliir S. Chenoy' 

14. Mr. Nadirsha B, Ohenoy 


Total 


■ 10 ";^ 

5' 

5 

5' 


Osmania Universitj^ 
Political Departnieiit 
A.rchaeologicai Department 


740 



i : 

MEMBERS OF THE ElOEmON COMMITTEE 
(In the order of enrolment) 


1. Hasan Latif Esq., Prineipalj Engineering College. . 

2. Kawab Nazir Yar Jiing Baliadur, Judge High, (joiirt, Hydergiida. 

3. Giliilaiii Ahmed IQian Esq., Mir llajlis Paigali Nawab Zahixmcl- 

diii Khan Baliaditr, 

4. Dr. M. Hamidiillah, Osmania Hniversh^^ 

5. Dr. Qari Sayyidilaiimullah Hiisaini, Osiiiaiiia University. 

6. Nawab Cxhoiise Yar eTiiiig Bahadur. 

7. Dr. Zaliicl Ali, Professor of Arabic, Nizam College. 

8. Nawab Eais Jung Bahadur, Secretary, Commerce & Industries. 

9. Dewaii Bahadur S. Aravainudu Aiyengar, Senior Advo- 

cate, Federal Court. 

10. Ct. Raghiina-thmull Esq., Banker. 

11. Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Sailabad. 

12. Meher Ali Fazil Esq., Superintending Engineer, City Improve- 

nient Board. 

13. S. Yousuf Ali Esq., H.C.S., Secretary, K^eforms Office, Saifabad. 

14. Prof. Subba Rao, Osmania University. 

15. Prof. Hosain Ali Khan, Provost, Osmania University. 

16. Shridhar Vaman Naik Esq., B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Begiiiiipet. 

17. L. N. Gupta E^q., H.C.S., 

18. Ghulam Yazdani Esq., O.B.E., Director of Arcliaeolog}^. 

19. Syed Ata Husain Esq., Lingampally. 

20. The late Mr. Narayan E-ao, Subedar, Warangal 

,21. Dr. M, Nizamiiddin, Head of the Dept. o,£ Persian, Lalazar, 
Lallaguda. 

22. Jatindranath Waghre, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Miiqarrab Jung Lane. 

23. Nawab Sir Ahmed AmiinJiuig Bahadur, ' K.C.I.E., C.S.I., M.A., 

LL.D., “Amin ManziPb 

24. Nawab Dost Muhammad.. Khan, Bahadur, Jagirdar, Muslim 

Lodge, King Koti Road. 

25. Nadirsha B. Chenoy Esq., B.A,, LL.B., Advocate, “ Souvenir 

Macintyre Road, Secunderabad. 

26 . E, M. Crofton Esq.^ I.O^S-,. Director-General, Revenue Dejit. ' 



27. Hon'Me Sir' Theodore Taske^^^ Member; Begiimpet. ■ 

28. Lady Tasker,' Begumpet.:. 

29. Baja Dhanrajgirji Narsingirji Bahadur, Gyan Bagh. 

30. Nawab Bust om Jnng Bahadur, Toli Chowki. 

31. Khan Bahadur Ahmed Ailadin, O.B.E., Oxford Street, Secun- 

derabad. 

32. Syed Mohamad Aii Moosavi Esq., Near Health Camp, Adifcmet. 

33. Nawab Sliaheed Yar Jung Bahadur, Hill Port. 

34. Nawab Eazim Yar Jung Bahadur, Chief Secretary, PesM, Muba- 

rak, Jubilee Hills. 

35. Qazi Mohamad Husain Esq., Pro-Vice- Chancellor, Osmania 

University. 

36. Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, Chief Architect. 

37. Muhammad Baig Esq., Nizam, Court of Wards, Maharaja Baha- 

dur Sir Kivshen Pershad Estate, Lingampally. 

38. M. Ashraf Esq., B.Sc., (Durban), A.M.I.E., (Ind.), Asst. Chief 

Engineer, P.W.D., P. W. Secretariat, Saifabad. 

39. Prof. Wahidur Rahman, Physics Department, Osmania Univer- 

sity. 

40. A. J. Pragnell Esq., Deputy General Manager, H.E.H. the 

Nizam/s State Railway. 

41. Dinshaw D. Italia Esq., Din Lodge, Station Road. 

42. M. Naseer-ud-Din Khan Esq., Director, Daftar-e-Divani, Mai & 

Mnlki. 

43. M. Akbar All Khan Esq., Advocate, Bar-at-Law, Saifabad. 

44. Nawab Akbar Yar Jung Bahadur, Advocate, Troop Bazar. 

45. Prof. Qadir Husain, Principal, Nizam College, 

46. Muhammad Elyas Burney, Esq., Curator, Translation Bureau, 

Osmania University. 

47. Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Municipal Commissioner, 

Jubilee Hills. 

48. Sir Mohammad Yakub, Reforms Adviser. 

49. ' Naosliir S. Glienoy Esq., Barrister-at-La w, Seeunderabad. ' 

50. Rai Giirucharan Das Saxena Esq,, Hussaini-Alam, 

51. Nawab Manzoor Jung. Bahadur. 

52. Dinshaw Parak, Esq., Ghilkalguda. 

(Total subscription fee at Bs, 20|- per member — O.S, Rs. 1040.) 



THl LOCAL WOEKIIG COMMITtEE: 


1. Qari Moliammed. Husain .Esq., (Cliairmtoy. . 

. . Pro-Yiee-CIiancellor, Osiiiania UniYersity*. 

,2. . Ghulam Yazdani Esq., O.B.E. , 

3. Prof, llosaiii Ali Khan, ProYost, Osinania University. 

4.. Dr. Syed Hiisaiii, Eegistrar, Osmania 'University. 

5. Prof. Ilarooii 'Khan Sherwaixi, Local Secretary, I.H.G. 

6. Dr. Abdul Haq, Head of the Dept, of Arabic, 

7. Mouivi Manazir Ahsaii Saheb, Head of Dept, of Theology* 

8. Prof. Wahidur Rahinan, Head of the Dept, of Physics. 

9. Dr. Zahid Ali, Professor of Arabic, Nizam College. 

10. Prof. Siibba Eao, Head of the Dept, of Teliigu. 

11. Dr. Syed Mohiuddin Qadri Zore, Head of the Dept, of Urdu. 

12. Mr. Shiv Molianlal, Dept, of Philosophy. 

13. Dr. Haniidiillah, Dept, of Law. 

14. Pandit Yanshi Dhar, Dept, of Sanskrit. 

15. Dr. M. Xizamuddin, (Local Secretary.) 

2. The Finance Committee: 

1. Dr. Syed Husain. 

2. Prof. Harooii Khan Slierwani. 

3. Prof. Y'ahidur-Rahman. 

4. Dr. M. Nizaniiiddin (Secretary). 

3. The Exhibition Committee: 

1. Ghiilam Yazdani Esq., (Chairinan) 

2. Naseeruddiii Khan Esq. 

3. Prof . Haroon Khan Slierwani. 

4. Dr. Rahatullah Khan. 

5. Mr. Syed Yousuf. 

6. Dr. Hamidullah. 

7. Mr, Syed Hashiin Nadvi. 

8. : Mr, Mohaniiriad Ghouse. 

9. Dr. S. G.'M. Q. Zore. • 

10. Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 

11. Mr. A. Majid Siddiqi.' 

12. Dr. I. Topa. 

18. Dr. M'. Nizainuddin. 

14. ]\rr. Khwaja Mohammad Ahmad, (Secretary). 

4. The Lodging and Boarding Committee : 

1, Prof. AYaliidur Rahman (in charge of Residence). 

2. Prof. Haroon Khan Sherwani (Local Secretary, LH.C.) 


3. 

4. Mr. Sliiv ^Molian LaL 

5. Mr/Asad.Ali.: 

M. Mr. AhmadiKidin. 

7. Mr. Yomis Wafaqani. 

8. Mr. Kluililiir Eahman. (in charge of Boarding 

9. Prof. Bubba, Rao. ) an*aTigerneiits) 

10. Prof. Jamilur Rahman. 

11. Dr. L Topa. 

12. Mr. Lateef Ahmed Faruqi, 

13. Prof . K. C. Ro^r Saksena. 

14. Prof. Hafizullak’ 

15. Mr. A. Majid Siddiqi. 

16. Dr. M. Nizaniiiddin. (Secretary). 

5. The Oonveyanee and Excursions Committee: 

1. Mr. Syed Yusuf. (In eliarge of Excursions).; 

2. Mr. Abdul Majid Siddiqi. (In charge of Exeursions)^ 

3. Dr. M. Nizaraiiddin, (Local Secretary, XI AJ.O.C.)'. 

4. Prof. Haroon Khan SlierAvaiii, Local Secretary, I.H.C. 

5. Mr. Asad All, (In charge of Local Excursions). 

6. Mr. Kiiaja Mulianuiied Ahmad, (In charge of Koiidapiir .Exca- 

vations). 

7. Mr. E. M. Joshi, Siix)t. Archaeology (at Bidar). 

8. 'Mr Abdul-Aziz, Curator; for-. (Eliora and Ajaiita Caves). 

6. The F. T. C. and other ¥olunteers' Organization: 
lit. llaiizuliah, Commanding Officer, U.T.C. Osmania University. 
Mr. Khaleel Ahmed Nooii Azad, (Captain), 

25 Student Volunteers.- 

7. Mushaira. 

Dr. Syed Mnbiiiddin Qadri Zore (Secretary): 

8. The Enquiry Office. " 

Mr, Latif Ahmed Faruqi (Officer in-charge) . , 

9. The Academic/ and Sectional 'Meetings.;. :V1 
- Dr. M. Hamidiillalid Officer in-charge). 

Dr. Waliuddin." 

10, Eeception of ©nests. 

Dr, I. Topa.,, (Officer 'in-charge)'. 

Dr. Zore. 

' .'.Prof, Siibba Rao. 

Dr. Waliuddin. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

OPTHE 

ELEVENTH ALL-INDIA OEIENTAL CONPEEENCE. 1939-41. 

President 

Ghulam Yazdani Esq., M.A., O.B.E., 

Director of Archaeology, H. E. 11. the Nizam’s G'overiiment. 

Hon. Treasurer 

Eao Bahadur K. V. Eangaswami Aiyaugar, M.A., Madras. 

Hon. (Jeneral Secretaries 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lit. (Loud.). 

Professor of History and Director of Archaeology, Mysore State. 

Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., D.Lit. (Loud.), 

Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali, Universitj- of DfiCL-a, 

Local Secretary 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Ph.D. (Cantal).), 

Members 

Dr. S. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Viee-Chaneellor, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., I.K.S. i Retircil)., 
“Bilvakunja”, Poona, 4. 

Vidyasagara Vidyavaehaspati Pi'of. P.P.S. Sastri, M.A.. 

Presidency College, Madras. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasaehari, M.A., 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, Aiuiamalainagar. 

V. R. Eamaehandra Dikshitar Esq., M.A., 

Lecturer in Indian History, University of Madras, Madras. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 4. 

Prof. P. V. Kane, Esq., M.A., LL.M., 

Advocate, High Court, Angre’s Wadi, Girgaum, Bombay. 

Diwau Bahadur Rajasevasakata, 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., 

“Sripadam”, 143, Broodie’s Road, Mylapore, iladras. 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., P.R.A.S.B., 

Director General of Archaeology in India, New Delhi. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., D. Litt. 

Professor of Ancient Indian History & Culture. 

Benares Hindu University. 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil., 

Professor of Sanskrit, University of the Panjab, Lahore. 

Dr. Hemchandra Ray, M.A., Pb.D., D.Lit., 

Department of Ancient Indian History & Culture. 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., E.Ed., 

Hindu College, Guntur. 

Kshetresaehandi'a Chattopadhyaya, Esq., M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Allahabad, Ailahabad. 



DELEGATIKra htstitutions and delegates. 

Governments : 

1. f Jovernment of India, Department of Education, New Delhi. 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A., P.R.A.S.B., Director Gene- 
ral of Archaeology, Delhi. 

Rao Bahadur C. R, K. Charlu, B.A,, Superiiitendeut, Epigraphy, 
Madras. 

Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sana Ullah, Archaeological Chemist. 

Maulvi Shanisuddin Ahmed, Asst. Superintendent, Archaeolo - 
gical Survey. , 

2. GoYernment of the Central Provices and Berar, Nagpur, 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Professor, Morris 
College, Nagpur. 

Shams-ul-Ulama M. A. Ghani, M.A., M.Litt. (Caal;ab.), Asst: 

Professor, Robertson College, Jubbulpore. 

Mr. S. G. Taqui, M.A,, Asst : Professor, Morris College, Nagpur. 
Khan Bahadur Wilayat Ullah, Nagpur. 

3. GoYernment of Assam, Shillong. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Ataur Rahman, M.A. 

4. Government of Bombay, Educational Department. 

Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg), Director, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Andheri. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A.,Ph.D., General Editor, Mahabharta, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 4. 

5. Government of Jodhpur. 

Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Department, Jodhpur. 

6. Government of Baroda.-— Huzur, Political Office, Baroda. 

M. A. Kazi, Prof, of Persian. 

Mr. S. S, Bhave. 

7. Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Ilolker, Indore. 

Mr. S. K. Roy, Curator, Government Musiiem, Indore. 

Mr. G. V. Jamgaonker, Asst. Curator, Govt. Museum, Indore. 

8. Government of Bhopal, Education Department, Bhopal. 

Mr. Obaid Ibn-e-Mohamed Arab. M.A., Bhopal. 

Universities: 

9. University of Rangoon. 

Khan Sahib Ahmed Cassini, B.A., Professor of Oriental Studies. 

10. University of the Punjab, Lahore. 

Prof. M. Mohammad Shaft, M.A,, Principal, Oriental College. 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M;A., D.PhiL, University Professor of 
Sanskrit & Vice-Principal, Oriental College, Lahore. 


. I)r. Mohd. Iqbal, MX,'PIi.D.,.Um-versity Professor of Persiaiu 
Oriental College, Lahore* : 

11. Pbiiversity '.nf Bombay. ■ 

■ 0 ■ Principal B. D. Earmarkar,. M.A., S. P. College, Poona. 

• Dr. V. S. Siikthankar, Pli.D., Bliaiidarkar Orieotal Re- 
: search Institute, Poona, 

12 .. University of Dacca. 

Prof. S. K De, M.A., D.Litt. (Loud.), Head of 1 fie Department 
of Sanskrit, Bainna. 

Dr. Md. Slialudiillah, M.A., B.L., D.Litt. Head of the Dept, of 
Bengali, Eamna. 

'Prof., S. M.llossain, ■M.A,, D.Pliil. (Oxon.), Head of the Dept. 

' of Arabic & Mamie Studies, Raiiiiia. 

■ Dr. M. I. Borah, M.A., B.L., Pli.D. (Bond.), Head of the Dept. 

of Persian & Urdu, Banina. 

Dr. D. C. Garigiili, M.A., Pli.D. (Loud.), Boader in History. 

Dr. R. E. Sarnia, M.A., Pli.D., Sa.iikhytirtha,, Leidnrer in Sans- 
krit, Banina. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, -M. A., Ph.D., Curator, Dacca,, iVleseiiiii and 
Secretary,. Da.eca Lbiiversity Manuscript Committee., 

Dr. Serajul ITaqiie, Pli.D., Lecturer in the Dept, of , Aiailiic 
& Mamie Studies 'University of Dacca, Bamua. 
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94 173 Ghanshyam-Das, Eai Bahadur, 

Ghazipur (U.P.). 

95 21 Gharpure, Mr. Jagannath Eaghunath, 

Principal, Law College, Poona. 

96 63 Ghatage, Dr. A. M. 

Lecturer, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

97 279 Ghose, Mr. K. D. 

Principal, Teachers’ Training College, Dacca. 

98 167 Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 

Secretary, Greater India Society, 

-Presidency College, 35, Badurbagan Row, Calcutta. 

99 212 Ghouse, Mr. Mohd. 

Raiunthpura, P.O. Amberpet, Hyderabad-Dn. 

100 262 Godakumbura, Mr. C. E. 

Ceylon Univeraity College, Colombo. 


S.Ro. Rg-.No. 




!01 

53 

i u)davarma, Di\ K, 

University of Travancore, Trivandrum. 

102 

111 

(lopani, Prof. A. S. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri (Bombay). 

103 

172 

Gox’c, Mr. N. A. 

S. P. College, 12, Vishnu Sadan, Poona. 

104 

349 

Govindapai, Mr. 

Hy derabad-Deeca n . 

105 

102 

Gulabi Bai, Dr. Miss K. 

70, Tana Street, Vepery, Madras. 

106 

60 

Giinderao-Harhare, Mr. 

District Judge & Magistrate, Gadwal. 

107 

210 

Gupta, Eai Bahadur, S. N. 

Prmeiiml, Mayo ’s xirts College, Lahore. 

108 

190 

; Gyanb Mr.' E. -D.:' 7;:- 

Curator, Frinee of Wales Museuai, Bombay. 

H 

109 

160 

Ilamdani, Dr. Viqar ilhmed, 

The Palace, Junagadh. 

110 

269 

Hamid" Ahmed, Mr. Ehwaja, 

Statistician, Statistics Dept., Hyderabad-Deeean, 

111 

374 

Hamidullah, Dr. M. 

Dept, of Law, Osmania University Hyderabad-Deeean. 

11-2 

143 

Hanumata Sastry, Mr. G. 

Principal, Veda & Sanskrit College, Nellore. 

113 

50 

Harslie, Dr. Eamkrishna Ganesh, 

Deccan College, Eesearch Institute, Poona. 

114 

131 

Hashimi, Mr. Naseeruddin, 

Asst., Registration & Stam.ps Dept., Hyderabad -Dn. 

115 

100 

Hemchandra Sastry, Prof. 

Krishnagar P. 0. Nadia Dt. Bengal, 

no 

177 

Heras, Eev. Father H., S. J. 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

117 ; 

281 

Husain, Prof. S. M. 

Dacca Univei*sity, ''Nymvale”, P. 0. Ramna. 

ns 

::i37:.- 

Husain, Mr. Syed Badshah, 

Librarian, Dafter-e-Diwani, Hyderabad-Deeean. 

'' 1/:' 

Idrisullah Khan, Mr. Muhammad, 

219 

267 


Glo Khwaja MuhammaR Ahmad Esq., 
Hyderabad MiiseTim. 
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S.No. Bg.No, 

120 161 Imam, Mr. S, Akhtar, 

15, Col. Biswas Road, Calcutta* ' ■ 

.121 '357 Ikramiilla,-B'egani M. >' ■ 

43, Prithiciraj Road, New Delhi. ■ 

: i22 : 

Principal, CioYt. College, Laliore. 

123 . 25 . Irani, Lt Col M. S. ■ . 

: 21, Sa.ssoon 'Road,. Poona. 

124 150 Jain, Prof. H. L. 

.KingEdward College, Amraoti, Berar. ■ 

125 . 266 ' Jainbmiatlian, Mr. R. 

Editor Vedas & Upanishads, K'liar, Bombaj". 

126 348 Jaingoaiiker, Mr. G. V. 

Asst Cm‘atoi% Mnsenm, Indore. 

127 354 Janardhan, Vaidya Busliaii D. 

Govvligada, Hyderalmddlecean. 

128 327 Jajmh, Mr. 

Cjo. The Principal, Zaharia College, Colombo. 

129 171 Jayaram Doss, Mr. V. 

Trustee, Saraswata Nikahtanam, Yetapalcin. 

130 147 Joardar, Prof. N. G. I). 

L. C. College, Bariid Khaiia, l^neknow. 

131 229 John, Dr. D. 

Retired Civil Surgeon, Buldana (Berar). 

132 162 Joseph, Mr. T. K. 

Kunnukushi, Trivandrum P.O. 

133 234 JosM, Mr. C. N. 

Behind West End Talkies, Hyderabad-Deecan. 

134 112 JosM, Mr. R. M. 

Superintendent of Arcliaeolog}^, Bidar (Deccan j. 

135 318 Joshi, Mr. T. L. Shastri, 

Editor-in-Chief, Dliannakosha, (Wai). 

K‘ 

136 328 Kaleel, Dr, 

Cjo. The Principal, Zaharia College, Colombo. 

137 107 Kalimullah, Dr. Q. S. 

Dept, of Persian, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad-Deeean. 

138 ' 16 Kane, Pro! R V. 

Advocate, Angre’s Wadi, Bombay, 4. 


'.No. 

Bg.No, 

139 

47 

Kanga, Mr. E. M. P. 

Cursow Bang, D. Colaba Causeway, Fort, Bombay. 

140 

77 

Kanga, Khan Bahadur Jal Dorabji, 

140- A, Mount Road, Mazagon, Bombay, 10, 

141 

93 

Kapadia, Mr. D. D. 

6, Staunton Road, Poona. 

142 

199 

Karniakar, Mr. A. P. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay, 

143 

167 

Ilarmakar, Prof. R. D. 

Principal, Sir Parashuranibau College, Poona, 2. 

144 

209 

Kashikar, Mr. C. G. 

Tilak Memorial, Poona, 2. 

145 

371 

Kataki, Mr, Sarbeshwar, 

Asst. Secu'etary, Assam Research Society, Gauhati. 

146 

151 

Katrab, Mr. Jamshed Cawasji, 

Fairy Manor, 4th Floor, Gunbow St. Port, Bombay, 

147 

96 

Katre, Dr. S. M, 

Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, 1. 

148 

345 

Kazi, Prof. M. A. ; 

Sayaji Ganj, Baroda. 

349 

70 

Kedari Rao, Mr. N. R. 

Government Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

150 

227 

Kenny, Mr. L. B. 

Historical Research Institute, Bombay. 

151 

284 

Krishna, Mr. Thandava, 

Camp Theosophical Society, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

152' 

127 

.Krishna Aiyangar, Mr. A. N. 

Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 

153 

41 

Krishna Ayyar,.Mr. K. V. 

Zamorin’s College, Chelapiiram, P. 0. 

154 

323 

Krishnamacharlu, Rao Baliadur C. R. 

Superintendent, Epigraphy, Madras. 

155 

58 

Kiishnaswamy lengar, Mr. M. 0. 

1226, Nagappa^s Block, Srirampur, 

Malleswaram (P.O.) , Bangalore. 

156 

207 

Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. 
^^Sripadam"', 143, Broodie's Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

157 

116 

■Krishna Rao, ■•'Mr. B, 

Pleader, Innespeta, Rajahmundry. 

158 

191 

Krishnaswamy Rao,'Mr, •B. 

Intermediate College, Mysore. 

159 

169 

'Krishnaswami, ■■Mr. Y. D, ■ ;"■■ 


No. 10, New Street, West Mamali 
Tyagarajanagar, P.O. Madras. 
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■S.No. Rg.No. 


160 

29S 

Kshama Row, Pandita Sahitya Chandrika Mrs, 

27, New Marine Lines, Bombay, 

161 

319 

Kundangor, Prof. K. G. 

Professor of Kannada, Kolhapur. 

I 

162 

369 

Lacliiaidliar '.Sastri, Pandit, ' 

Prof. St. Stephen's College, Delhi. 

163 

105 

Lateef Ahmed Paraqi, Mr. 

■ Dept., of Persian, Osmania Universit}', H^’derabad-Dn: 

164 

29 

Librarian, 

Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

M 

165 

316 

' Madliekar, Mr. R. B. 

Nizam College, Hyderabad-Deeeaii. 

166 

245 

Mahdi Hasan, Dr. S.. ■ . ; ' 

Osmania Medical College, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

167 

220 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 

Ex-Vice’-Chancellor, University of Dacca, P.O. Raainji. 

168 

361 

Malwad, Prof. S. S. 

Karnatak College, Dhanvar. 

169 

225 

Manvi, Mr. N. R. 

3527|5, Bag Lingampalli, Hyderabad-Deeean. 

170 

7 

Manilal-Patel, Dr. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Andheri (Bombay). 

171 

159 

Marald^ayar, Mr. M. 6. Muliaminad Ali, 

Mahmood Bunder, Porto Novo, S. I. Ry. 

172 

186 

Mathiaparanam, Mr. K. E. 

99, West Block, University Hostel, Annamalainagai’. 

173 

342 

Mazhar, Moulvi Hafiz Md. 

Secretary, Educational Conference, Hyderabad-Dn. 

174 

92 

Mehendale, Mr. Madhukar Anant, 

Deccan College Researdi Institute, Poona. 

175 

82 

Mehta, Mrs. Banubai Pirosha, 

Cjo. B. T. .Aaklesaria Esq., Bomba}^ 

176 

; :83 

.Mehta, M.iss'O.^P./^ ; 

Cjo. B. T. Anklesaria Esq., 

177 

62 

Deccan College Research Institute, 

Cjo. Mr. P. H. Antia, 15, Main Street, Poona. 

^17815 


9, Soonu Manor, Malcolm Bang, Jogeshwari 



179 

81 

.MeMa, Mr. P. N, 

Cjo. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, 

Meher villa Besant Eoad. Santacniz. 

ISO 

249 

Mellon, Dr. C. Achyuta, 

University of Madras, Madrajs. 

181 

43 

Menon, Mr. N. Madliava, 

107, Broad Way, Madras. 

182 

34 

Menon, Mr. T, K. Krishna, 

Kmnaralayam, Ernakuiam. 

183 

4 

Miraslii, Prof. V. V. 

Sliantibiiavan, Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

]84 

75 

Mirza, Mr. H. P. 

The Gama Athornan Institute, Gama Hill, Andheri, 

18,1 

215 

Mitra, Mr. K. P. 

Principal, Dianiohd Jubilee College, 

Monghyr (Bihar). 

186 

340 

Modi, Prof. P. M. 

Samaldas College, Bhavanagar, 

187 

295 

Moraes, Prof. 6. M., St. Xavier’s College. 

Sunbeam Chambei’s, New Marine, Lines, Bombay, 1. 

ISS 

49 

Maidaliar, Mr. C. P. P. 

Science College Lane, Trivandrum. 

N 

189 

132 

Nadvi, Moulvi, S. Ilashim, 

Curator, Dairatul Maarif, Osmania University, 

190 

30 

Nadvi, Mawlana Syed Sulayman , 

Shibli Academy, Azamgarh (U.P.). 

191 

233 

Nadvi, Mr. Abdur Eahman, 

No. 21, 109th Street, Kandawgalay, P.O. (Bangooii) 

192 

152 

Nagar,: Mr. M. M. ■ 

Curator, Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra. 

193 

'251 

Nainar, Dr. Mohd. Husain, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

194 

201 

Naghabhushanam, Mr. P. 

Secy. Andhradesa Library Assn. Patamatlanka. 

195 

184 

Narasimhan, Mr. V. M. 

17, T. P. Koil St,, Triplicaiie, Madras. 

196 

195 

Narasimhia, Mr. A. 'N. 

University Librarian, Mysore. 

197 

293 

Narayana Iyengar, Mr. K. 

Curator, Mysore Govt. Museum, Bangalore. 

198 

101 

Narayanaswami, Dr. V. 

70, Tansi Street, Vepery, Madras, 
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S.No. Eg'.No. 

199 98 Natesa Aiy«r, Mr. F. G. 

Woriur, Trkhinopoly. 

200 24 Nell, Dr. Andreas, 

D.B.U. Club, Reid Arenue, Colombo. 

201 118 Nilalcanta Sastri, Prof. 

University of Madras, Madras. 

202 13 Nizamuddin, Dr. M. 

Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deeean. 

203 6 Nosherwan Kaiqubad, Sirdar Dastur, 

Dastur Hall, Poona. 

o 

20i 314 Obaid Ibn-e-Mohamed Arab, Mr. 

C|o. Director & Secy. Educational Dept., Bhopal. 

205 272 Ohanian, Dr. 0. G. 

International Federation of Scientific 
Research Societies, 

Flat No. 39, 26, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

206 273 Ohta, Dr. K. 

Flat No. 10, 133, Lower Circular Rd., Calcutta. 

P 

207 252 Panchmuldii, Mr. R. S. 

Director, Kannada Research Office, Dliai’war. 

208 164 Pandey, Mr. K. C. 

Lueloiow University, Lucknow. 

209 286 Paramasivan, Mr. S. 

Archaeological Chemist, Govt. Museum, Madras. 

210 257 Parasajasingam, Mr. S. (Ceylon Delegate,) 

Inder Flower Road, C. Gai’den, Madura. 

211 33 Pawar, Dr. A. G. 

Eajaram College, Kolhapur. 

212 240 Patwari, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 

No. 926, James Street, Secunderabad-Deccan. 

213 331 PiUai, Mr. 

Clo The Principal, Zaharia College, Colonux.. 

214 332 PiUai, Mrs. 

Colombo. 

215 260 Pillai, Diwan Bahadur T. M. Narayanaswami, 

President, H. R. E. Board, Madras. 

216 216 Pillai, Mr. N. G. 

Principal, San^it College, Trivandrum. 

217 56 Pfflai, Mr. P. K. 

Deccan College, Research Institute, Poona, 



S.No. Rg-No. 

218 213 Pillai, Rao Saheb, S. Vaiyapuri, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

219 346 Podnval, Mr. R. Vasndeva, 

Director, Archaeology, Travancore State, Trivandriun. 

220 329 Ponnambalam, Mr. 

C|o. the Principal, Zaharia College, Colombo. 

221 115 Potdar, Dr, D. V. 

Secy. Bharat Itihaisa Sainsodliak Mandal, Poona. 

222 219 Puranilr, Mr. Siddajpra, 

■Osmania University Hostel, Hyderabad-Deeeau, 

223 141 Purushottam, Mr. J. M. 

Principal, Sanskrit College, Kowur. 

224 65 Pusalker, Dr. A. D. 

■‘'Usha”, 118, Shiva ji Park, Bombay, 26, 

Q 


225 341 


226 

289 

227 

205 

228 

228 

229 

352 

230 

134 

231 

285 

232 

24G 

233 

123 

234 

310 

235 

248 

236 

r> 

O 


Quraislii, Dr/M, 

Head of the Dept, of ClieBiistry, 

Osiuanm University, Hyderahad-Deccan. 

R 

Raghavachariar, Pandit V, 

C|o. Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamudu Iyengar, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Raghavan, Mr. M. D. 

Govt. Mnsnem, Egmore, IMadras. 

Raghavan, Dr. V. ^ 

University of Madras, Triplicane, Madras. 

Raghavachar, Mr. K. V. 

47, Gavipiira Extension, Bangalore. 

Raghavasastry, Mr. G."V. 

State High School, GadwaL 
Rahman, Mr, S. Kalimur- 
51, Baitak Khana Road, Calcutta. 

Raja, Dr. C. Ktmhan, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

Rajii, Mr. P. T. 

Lecturer in Philosophy, Andhra University, Waltair. 

Rairiakrishnaiah Rao, Mr. A, 

Andhra University, Waltair. 

Ramakrishnaiya, Prof. K. 

Head of the Dept., of Telugu, University of Madras. 
Rama Rao, Dr. M. 

Professor, Hindu College, Guntur. 
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S,No. Eg.Nov; 

237 

230 

RainiKswauii Sasf ry; Oewan Bahadur K. S'. 

47j Lloyd Road, Royapettah, Madras. 

238- 

129 

Ramaswaiiii 'Sastry,. Prof. V. A. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Annamalai Univei’siiv',, 

.A i 1 n a rn al a in a r , 

239 

297 

■■ ■Baiigacliarya, Mr.. C. H. ■ 

183, Ram Vilas, Isamia Bazaaiv Hyderabaxid^tecea 

240 

336 

Eangaiiiy Mr. M. S. V. .. 

Bangalore. 

241 

1 

Rangaswainy Iyengar, Rao Bahadur K, V. 
Vasiimati Villas, Rangaehari Road, 

Alwerpet, Madras. 

242 

307 

Ran ja name Mr. K. Lalcshimi, 

Osmania University, lIyderalmd-1 )eet‘ari. 

243 

344 

Rao, ISlr. M. V. Krishna., 

M'ysore. 

244 

370 

Rao, Mr. Raiiga Krishna 

Till jaguda, Hyderabad-lIeccaTL 

245 

244 

Rasheed, Mr. Ghulam Dastageer, 

Nizam College, Itydcrabad-Deeean. 

246 

351 

Ratnani, Mr. G. P. Raja, 

Central College, Bangalore. 

247 

330 

Rauf Pasha, Mr. 

Cjo. Principal, Zaliaria College, Colombo. 

248 

26 

Ray, Dr. H. C.. - 

135-B, Vivekaiianda Road, Calcutta. 

249 

9 

Reddy, Dr. G. E. 

Vice-CIianeellor, Andhra University, Waltair;, 

250 

303 

Reddj' Eamalinga, Air. D. 

Poondi, Via TrivelTore.. 

251 

27 

Reii, Pandit Bishesh war Nath. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Dept. Jodhpur;. 

252 

347 

R:oy,Mr.,S. K. 

Curator, Museum, Indore. 

253 

188 

s. 

Sajanlal, Air. K. A. 

Sajanlal Street, Secimderabad-Deec-an. 

254 

: 117 

Saklatwala, Air. J. E, 

Sorab House, Khambatta Lane, Bycnilla, Bombay 

255 


Saksena, Dr. Baburam 

Reader, Allahabad University, 

24, Chatham Lines, Allahabad. 

256 

373 

Saleh, Afauivi Alohammad, 
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S.No.Eg.No, ■ 

257 25(3 Bambaimirtliy, Prof- E. 

Head of the Dept., of Indian Music, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

'25S 1S.1 Samiyappa Mudaliar, Rao Baliadur N. E. 

M.C.L., Land Lord, Nedumbalam (Tan joro i)ist.), 

25!) 120 Sanaullak, Khan Bahadur, M. _ 

Archaeological Chemist in Indian 
6, Chander Road. Dehra Dun. 

260 97 Bankalia, Dr. H. D. 

Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. 

.261 178 Sankaran, Mr. C. R. 

Reader, Deccan College, Poona. 

•262- 236 Sapre, Mr. M. S. 

The Oriental Book Agency, 15, Shul-crawar, Poona. 

263 235 Bardesi, Dr. B. N. 

The Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 

264 274 Sarkar, Dr. S. C. 

Head of the Dept, of History, Patna College. Patna 

265 179 Sarma, Mr. K. V. R. L. N. 

Inspector of Schools, Samasthan Paluancha. 

266 263 Sarma, Dr. R. R. 

Dacca University, P.O. Ramna, 

267 264 Sarup, Dr. Lakshraan, 

University Professor of Sanskrit, 

23, Lodge Road, Lahore. 

268 309 Sarwari, Prof. Abdul Qadir, 

University of Mysore. 

269 3-33 Sastry, Prof. Dhareswar, 

Begumpet. 

270 296 Sa.stri, Mr. Narasimlia 0. R. 

University of Mysore, Vontikoppal, Mysore. 

271 312 Sastry, Mr. P. S. Harita ' 

28, B. V. Naieken Street, Triplicane Madras. 

272: • 11 Sastri,Pro.P.:P.S.^v^'■ 

Presidency College, Triplieane, Madras. 

273 168 Sastri, Prof. S. V. 

58, Jeera Compound, Secunderabad. 

274 261 Sastry, Mr. Suryanarayana S. 

44, Jeera, Secunderabad. 

275 253 Sen, Dr. Amulya, C. 

1611, Jagannath Dutt Lane, P.O. Amherst St. Calcutta. 
276; : : :^29L:;:; Sen, :Dr.; Su]mmar:;:5'y;-' 

27, Goabagon Lane, P.O. Beadou Street, Calcutta. 
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S.No. 'Bg.fToi 

277 ,202 Sen,. Mr. S. N. ' 

■ Keeperj Neiml Musemn,, KatliiiiaiiciiL 

' ,27S; ■ 193. . Sen Gupta Prof.. N, IST. 

liUelmoW 'Uiiivemtj Lucknow. 

270 ■ 322 ..Sen, Mr. Priyaranjan,. 

Lcctmw^ Calciitta- UmTersitv^ CMOT^^^ 

280 146' SesMah. Mr. B. V. . ■ . 

516, Nai\a 3 ^an^xK)da, Hyderabad-Deecnin^ 

281 64 Seth,Prof.:H..G...(,- ::3 

K. E. College, Amroati (Berar) 

282 282 Sliaaam,'Dr. W.^H. A.. 

Dacca University, F,0. Eamna;. 

2So . 174 , Sliafi, Prof. Moliammad, 

Principal, , Oriental College, Laliore. 

284' 20 ■ Shak, Mr. Hiralal Amirtlal, 

69, Marine Drive, 4tli Floor, Bonibay.,. 

285 39 Sliah, Mi% TriWmvandas L. 

Ifespiira 0 

28f> 10 Sliahidullali, Dr. M. 

Dacca Universityy P.O. Eamiia.. 

287 51 Sliaildi, Mr, C. H. 

Deccan College Kesearcli Institute, Poona. 

288 268 Sliainsiiddin Ahmad Esq., 

H}' derahad ' ■MnseTi.m, Hy clerabad-D'eecaiT . 

289 338 SliamsinMin Alimad, Khan Baliadin^ Mirm. 

Arciiaeoiogical Survey, Govt, of India. 

290 353 ^Shallke^ Persliad, Harigovind, Eaviiaj> 

Sultan Bazaar, Hyderabad-Decean. 

291 299 Sharafuddin, Mr. Mohcl 

Cjo. Hyderabad Museum, Hyderabad-Deeean. 

292 241 Sharma, Dr. Aryendra, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Osmania I'^niversity., 

293 154 Sluirma., Prof . Har Diitt 

iiindu College, Delhi. 

294 106 Sharma, Mr. L. Ganeshy 

Archaeological Photograph er, PiiiJukkottai. 

295 265 Sharma, Bama Sastriji Shri, 

C[o. Hyderabad Hindi Prachar Sabha, Ilyderabacl 
'296^7'''; :, 61''" ■Shiva''Dutta,'" 

Eailway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

297 69 Sharma, Mr. Venkatarama V. 

CoUege of Arts, Trivandrum. 

298 135 Shastin, Pandit Gaya Prasad 

Murlidhar Bagh, Hyderabad-Deecain 
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1 

299 

280 

Sliastri, Pandit E.'M. , 

Sanskrit Dept., Allahabad University, Allahabad, 

✓ 

300 

88 

Sherwani, Prof. Haroon Klian 

Head of the Dept, of History, 

Osmania University, Hyderabad-Decean. 


301 

196 

Siddiqi, Dr. Amir Hasan 

Lecturer in Islamic History, 

Aligarh University, Aligarh. 


302 

18 

sSiddiql, Dr. Abdus Sattar 

University of Allahabad, 

22-A Muir Hoad, Allahabad. 


303 

243 

Siddiqi, Mr. Akbaruddin 

City College, Hyderabad-Dn. 


304 

113 

Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 

Sir Asutosh Professor of Islamic Culture, 

P-6 Suhrawardy Avenue, Circus, Calcutta. 


305 

270 

Sirajul-Haque, Dr. 

tiniversity of Dacca, P.O. Bamna. 


306 

37 

Sircar, Dr. Dines Chandra, 

62 11, Hindiisthan Park, Calcutta. 


307 

315 

Sitaram Rao, Prof. 

Nizam College, Hyderabad-Deecan, 


308 

335 

Sitaramiah, Prof. K. 

Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deecan, 


309 

90 

Somasundaram, Mr. J. M, ^ 

Devesthanam, Palni. 


310 

59 

Somayaji, Mr. G. J. 

Maharanipeta, P.O. Vizagapatam. 

f 

311 

255 

Somayajulu, Prof. R. V. 

Maredpally, Secunderabad. 


312 

203 

Sreeramulu, Mr. T. 

C|o. Andradesa Library Association, Patamatlaiika. 


313 

54 

Srinivasan, Mr. K. R. 

Curator, State Museum, Puduldmtai. 

:':'}::iV'V.: V' .;:. 

314 

12 

Srinivasachari, Rao Saheb 0. S. 

Prof, of History, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 


315;;^ 

226 

Srinivasachary, Mr. P. Gummi, 

Maha Vidwan, Gadwal Samasthan, Gadwal. 


316 

40 : 

Srinivasa Gopalachari, Rao Bahadur S. T, 

‘‘Sambunda Vilas Vepery, Madras. 


317 

126 

Srinivasamurthy, Dr. G, 

Honorary Director, Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 

-■ 


311 

Srivasta, Mr. Gurunath 

New Building, Kennady Street, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Scope of the Sections : 

The widened scope of this Session necessitated this time the 
expansion of certain sections to give adequate recognition to the 
languages spoken in the Dominions. Along with the ancient and the 
classical languages of India, History, Philosophy, Anthropology, 
Ethnology, Religion, Archaeology, Fine Arts, Technical Sciences, 
Linguistics and Non-local Languages, four separate sections were 
devoted to local languages. Thus there were 18 Sections which were 
adequately represented. Nearly 300 summaries w^ere submitted out 
of which 272 were printed in extenso in the list of '^Summaries of 
Papers^' and distributed to all the members of the Conference in or- 
der to give them a full opportunity of knowing the scope and nature 
of each paper and to help them in their discussions at sectional meet- 
ings. The actual number of papers submitted this time in each 
section is aS' follows : ' 


(I) Vedic Section 

12 

(II) Iranian 

25 

(III) Mamie 

21 

(IV) Arabic & Persian . . 

14 

(V) Classical Sanskrit , . 

26 

(VI) Ardhamagadhi 

10 

(VII) Philosophy 

14 

(VIII) History 

25 

(IX) Archaeology 

15 

(X) Philology 

14 

<XI) Ethnology 

9 

(XII) Fine Arts 

8 

(XIII) Technical Sciences 

7 

(XTV) Non-local Indian 


(XV)' Local Languages: 


Languages 

16 

Urdu 

11 

(XVI) Marathi 

7 

(XVII) Telugu 

9 

(XVIH) Kannada 

19 


A complete list of the Sectional Presidential Addresses and the 
titles of papers and contributors is given below : 

(Out of these 260 articles, most of them were read and discussed; 
some of them that were either withdrawn, or published elsewhere 
are marked by an asterisk. The list of each section is arranged in the 
order in which the papers were read or presented to the Conference 
irrespective of acceptance or preference.)' 



TITLES OF PAPERS AND NAMES OP CONTRIBUTORS. 


I 

VEDIC SECTION 

President : Dr. Mani Lai Patel. 

Secretary: Pandit Vanshi Dhar, Vidyalankar, 

Department of Sanskrit, Osmania University. 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. Antliropo-Geography of Vedic India, 

Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Department of Indian History, Uni- 
versity of Madras. 

8. Pushan, the Pastoral God of the Veda, 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

4. Indra, the Representative of the Highest Physical Aspect of 

Nature. 

Prof. Y. A. Gadgil, Wilson College, Bombay. 

5. The Importance of the Conception of Vrata in the Social and 

Religious Life of the Rig-vedie Aryans. 

Prof.V. M. Apte, Deccan College, Research Institute, Poona. 

6. The Family-Hymns in the Family Mandalas, 

Prof H. D. Velankar, Wilson College, Bombay. 

7. The New Commentary on Valakhilya Hymns, 

Mr. C. G. Kashiker, Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala, Poona. 

8. The Contribution of the S ’abara-Bhashya to Rig-Veda Exegesis. 

Mr. D.V. Garge, Deccan College, Research Institute, Poona. 

9. A comparative study of the position of woman in the Vedas and 

Smritis, 

Mr. J. PuiTishottam, Principal, Sanskrit College, Kovur. 

10. An Early Attempt of the Aryans against the Naga Cult, 

Mr, A. P. Karmarkar, Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. 

11. The Vamsas and the Gotra-Pravara Lists of Vedic Literature, 

Dr. U, N. Ghoshal, Prof, of History, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, 

12. Some Similes & Metaphors from Rig-Veda, 

Pandit G- Dhareshwar, Prof. Nizam College. 



IRANIAN SECTION 


Presidenl : 'Sardar ' ■ Khan. - Bahadw Dastnr Nosiierwan ' Kaikobad, 
High Priest of the Parsis of the DeccaHs Poona. 

Secretary: Dr. .Vieeaji D.inshaw, Kaohiguda, Ilyderabad-Dn.,,^^;^, , r 

1. Presidential Address. . 

^^'2. The Gathic Metres, and Chanting, 

Dr. L J. S. Taraporewala, Director, Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona. 

3. Iranian Origin of the Alphabet, 

Mr. S. J. Bulsara, Iran League, Bombay. 

4 . An Attempt to restore a Mutilated Passage in Pahlavi Bunda- 

hishn, 

Mr. D. D. Kapadia, Poona. 

5. King Jadi Rana of Sanjan; Did such a king exist at all? 

Lt. Col M. S. Irani, I.M.S. Poona. 

6. Chronology of Kissah Sanjan, 

Dr. Vieeaji Dinshaw, Hyderabad-Dn. 

7. Some Rare and Unique Manuscripts, written in Iranian and In- 

dian Languages, 

Mr. Jamshed Cawasji Katrak, Bombay University, 

8. Changes made by Tradition in the Date of Zarathushtra, 

Dr, Vieeaji Dinshaw, Hyderabad-Dn. 

*9. The Traditional Date of Zarathushtra : Can we accept it? 

Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, University of Allahabad. 

10. Life and Letters of Manuscihr Gosn-Jam, 

Mr. E, M. P, Kanga, Iran League, Bombay. 

11. ""Sarush,' 

,Mr. «L ' 

12. Khvaethvadatha or the Alleged Practice of the Next-of-Kin Mar- 

riages in Old Iran, 

. V 'Meth^; Iran 



13* Some Iranian Tribes of Zoroastrian Origin in Iranis, 

Mr* Kaikhosrow A. Fitter, Secretary, Iran League, Bombay. 

14. Comparison of tlie LcW of tbe Family and'Properiy of .the Per- 

Dr. P. N. Daroowalla, Iran League, Bombay. 

' lb; Aetivities of tbe Zoroastrian Clmrcb During Sassaiiiaii Tiiiiess 
Mr. Solirab H. Batlivsla, Iran League, Bombay. 

16. The Ostracism of^lie Achaemenides from the Pahlavi Litmitiire,, 
Dr. H. P. Mirza, Cama Athornan Institute, Andheri. 

IT. Gomijosition and Age of the Yashts, 

Mr. E. M. F. Kanga, Iran League^ Bombay. 

18. Influence of Zoroastiaanism on Greek- and other Plillosophies'. 

Dr. Viceaji DinsliaWy Hyderabad-Dn. 

19. I'lie Generosity of Parsee Emperors to the JewSy 

Dr. P. S. Goolbai Dub«ash, Karachi 

20. Sassanian Civilisatioiiy 

Mr. Nowroz C. Metha, Iran LeagiiCy Bomba}^ 

21. Zoroastrian Mythology in the Ghaznavide Poets, 

Sir Jehangir C. Coyajee, Kt., Iran League, Bombay. 

22. -The Adoption of the Basic Principles of Zoroastrianism.. 

Mr. Jehangir Bamansha Vakil, Bombay. 

23. Constituents of the Human Body according to^ Avesta, 

Khan Bahadur Jal Dorabji Kanga,. Iran League, Bombay. 

24. Varena CoimtiT' of the Ayesta^ 

Dr. Muhammad Shaludullah, Univei’sify of Dacca. 

25. "Tlepthalite Cbins with PahIari:Ij6gendSy 

Dr. J. M.. IJnvala.,- Navasari 



ISLAMIC SECTION 


PresiieEt: Dr. Miihammacl Ziibair Siddiqi, 

Sir Asiitosh Milker ji Prof, of Islamie Culture,. Uni- 
Yersity of Calcutta. 

(Dr. Abdiil-TIaq, Head of the Department of Arabic, 
Osmania University acted as Chairman in the absence 
of Dr, Siddiqi)-. 

Secretary: Dr. AbdiihMiiid Khan, Secretaxy, Mamie Culturne; 
Hyderabad-Dn. . 

1. The Presidential Address, 

Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi. 

2. The Spirit of Mamie Culture: A Plea for Cultured Harmony, 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Ataur lialiman, Asst. Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Assam, (Printed Pamphlet). 

3 The Influence of Komaii Law on Muslim Law, 

Dr. M. Hamidullah, Department of Law, Osrnania University, 
Ilyderabad-Dn. 

4. Ibmil” Arabics Theory of Knowledge, 

Mawlana Miiiiarir Ahsan Sahib, Head of the Department of 
Theology, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Dn. 

5. A Scheme for the eompilation of an Encyclopaedic Dictionary of 

the Quran. 

Dr. Abdul-Muid Khan, Secretary, Islamie Culture, Hyd. Dn. 

6. The MukMar of ibn Htibal — An important work on Arabian 

Medicine, 

Moulvi Syed Ahmadullah Nadvi, Dairatu^l-Maarif, Hyd.-Dn. 

:";„7.':The Nature of 'E.vil, : 

Dr. Mir Waliuddin, Prof, of Philosophy, Osmania University. 

8, The Arabs ^ belief in idolatory, 

Shaikh Abdur-Eahman Yamani, DairatuT-Maarif, Hyd, Dn, 



*9. Saracenic Momiments in Prance, Switzerland and Italy, 

Dr. M. H. B. Taimuri, Bhopal. 

10. I'lie Highest Good according to the Holy Quran, 

Prof. S. Muazzam Husain, Unirersity of Dacca. 

11. Special Features of Islamic Culture, 

Moulvi Muhammad Abdul Baqi, Bajshahi College. 

12. Ihn Taimiyya's Conception of Fiqah, 

Dr. Siraju’l-Iiaq, University of Dacca. 

13. A few outstanding features pf the Quran, 

Moulvi S. lil. Nadvi, Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. 

14. The Story of Joseph in the Bible and Quran, — A comparative 

study, 

Mr. Shabih Ahmad, Allahabad. 

15. The Idea of State in Islam, 

Mr. Margoob Ahmad, Tawfiq, University of Dacca. 

16. Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din Awliya of Delhi, 

Prof. Shah Kalimur-Eahman, University of Calcutta. 

17. The Position of Non-Muslims in Islamic State, 

Dr. Amir Hasan Siddiqi, Muslim University Aligarh. 

18. Obedience in Islam, 

Dr. Muhammad AVahid Mirza, Prof. Lucknow University. 

li). The Ai'ab ijivasion of Sind and its cultm-al influences, 

Mr. Shibli Ibrahim, Calcutta University. 

20. Ten Yearly Programme of the publications of the DairtuT-Ma- 
arif, 

Moulvi Syed Hashim Nadvi Sahib, Curator Oriental Publica- 
tions Bureau, Osmania University Hyderabad Deccan. 

*21. A Critical Account of the Life and Work of Mukhtar I]>ii AM 
Ubayd Ath-thaqafi, 

Mr, Abu Nasr M. Khalidi, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Dii, 



IV 

ARABIC AND PERSIAN SECTION 

President :Di'. S. M. Husain Nainar, 

Post-Graduate Department, University of Madras. 
Secretary: Dr. Zaliid Ali, 

Prof, of Arabic, Nizam College, Hyderabad-Dn. 

*’1. Presidential Address. 

2. Some Urgent Needs of Arabic Students, 

Dr. Shaikh Inayatullah, Principal Govt. College, Lahore. 

3. Mawlana Mir Muhammad Salih Kashfi & His works, 

Mr. C.H. Shaikh, Deccan College Research Institute Poona. 

4. Shawkat of Bukhara, — A Monograph, 

Dr. Q. S. Kalimullah, Depai’tment of Persian, Osmania Univer- 
sity. 

5 . Need for Better Co-operation between Oriental Scientists and 

Arabic Scholars, 

Prof. Muhammad Ahdur-Rahman Khan F. B. A. S., Hydera- 
bad-Dn. 

6. A Short Survey of Persian Literature, from the earliest time.s 

till to-day, 

Mr. Jaiushed Cawasji Katrak, E. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 

7. Navigation of the Arabs, 

Mr. M. G. M. Ali Marakkayar, Proto-Novo. 

8. The Original Text of the Seh Nathr-i-Zuhuri, 

Prof. B. D. Verma, Fergusson College, Poona. 

9. Kitab-i-Nauras, 

Mr. R. G. Gyani, Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

10. Litei’ary tendencies of Modern Iran, 

Mr. H. R. Abdul Ma.iid, Maharaja College, Mysore. 

11. Origin of Courtly Love and the Problem of Medieval Communi- 

cation, 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Dn. 

12. Persian Literature and Islamic Studies, 

Mr. Syed Abrar Husain, Educational Department, Hyderabad. 

13. My Musings on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, (Printed Pam- 

phlet), 

Mr. J. E. Saklatwuia, Bombay. 

14. The Importance and Need of a Catalogu-s Catalogorum of the 

Arabic, Persian and Urdu MSS. (Pr'intcci Pamphlet). 
Mr- S. Abdul-Haqq, W adia College, Poona. 


V 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION. 


President : Di-. Hari Chand Shastri, Principal, Patna College, 

(Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, Prof. Hindu College, Delhi, 
acted as Chairman in tlie absence of Dr Hari Chand.) . 

Secretary: Dr. A. Sharma, Prof, of Sanskrit, Osmania University. 

1. Interpolations in the Fragmentary Tibetan Versions of the Vi- 

mnktimarga. 

Prof. P. Y. Bapat, Fergusson College, Poona. 

2. Sanskrit Literature in Ceylon, 

Prof. C. E.*^Godakinnbiira, Ceylon University College, Colom- 
bo. 

3. Jesus Chirst in the Mahabharata, 

Pandit Laehmi Dhar Shastri, University of Delhi. 

4. Shaka Parthivah, 

Pandit Laehmi Dhar Shastri, Prof. University of Delhi. 

5. Contribution of the Gadwal State towards Sanskrit & Telugu, 

Mr. P, Si’inivasachari, Pandit Gadwal. 

6. References to earlier Grammarians in the Ashtadhyayi and the 

Forms sanctioned by them, 

Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, Morris College, Nagpur. 

T. The Conception of Guna among the Vaiyakaranas, 

Prof. K. A. Subi-amania Iyer, University of Lucknow. 

S. The Daivimimaiusa, 

Mr. B. xi. Krishnaswamy Rao, Mysore. 

9. Different Authorship of the Karikagrantha and the Vrittigran- 
tha of the Dhvanyaloka, 

Dr. G. Qodavaima, Trivandrum. 

iO. The Theory of Rasa, 

Mr. Gtinde Rao Harkare, Gadwal. 



11. Theories of Easa examined by Jagannatha 

Mr. K. S. Shukla, Bhavnagar. 

12. Prashnaniala, a rare work on Literary Criticism, 

Prof. C. Knnhan Eaja, University of Madras. 

IS. Parashiiraniapratapa, its authorship, date and the authorities 
quoted in it, Dr. liar Diitt Sharma, Prof. Hindu College, Delhi. 

^14. Rijulaghvi: a Metrical Epitome of the Malati-Madhavani of 
BliaAuibhiiti, Mr. N. A. tTore, Poona. 

15. The Poet Ravivarnia-Kulashekhara, 

Pandit V. V. Sharma, Trivandrum. 

36. Visheveshvara Sinxuti, ' ■ 

Pandit Bisheswai’anath Eeu, Jodhpur. 

17. A Note on ‘'‘Vaslldevalianda’^ 

Prof. A. Sita Eania Eao, Nizam College, Hyderabad-Dn. 

18. The Ponii of Tragedy in Sanskrit Drama, 

Pandit A^anshi Dhar, Vidyalankar, Osniania University. 

1.9. The Beauty and Greatness of Sanskrit Language, 

Pandit C. M. Venkataraghavachari, Gadwal. 

20. Mallinatha, the Commentatox^ 

Pandit C, H. Eaiigachax'yuiu, Hyderabad-Dn. 

21. Kalidasa and his Contempox’aries in a Tibetan Eeference, 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, Patna College, Patna. 

22. Kalidasa’s Nandinee, 

Prof. G. Dhar eshver, Hyderabad-Dn, 

23. Kalidasa’s Political Ideals, 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswa'^^iy Sliastri 

25, How the Teaching of Sanskrit can be improved, 

Panditji Hanunxath Shastri, Nellorc. 

25. Vlijnapha'lam : A Newly Discovered Drama, byBliasa, : 

Dr A. D. Pusalker, Bombay. 

26. Method of I'literpretation of the Brahmasiitras : 

Some Suggestions. 

Prof. P. M, Modi, Samaldas' College,. Bhaonagar. 



AEDHAMAG-ADHI AND PEAKEIT SECTION. 


Pfesident: Di\ A;.,N. Upadhy^^ . 

Prof, of Ardhamagadhi, Ea.jaram College, Kolliapur. 

Secretary: Prof. C. N. Joslii, tlyderabad Deccan. 

1. Presidential Addres>s. 

2. Traces of an old Metrical Prakrit Grammar, 

Prof. H. L. Jain, K. E. College, Amraoti. 

3. Linguistic Nature of Prakrit Languages, 

Dr. A. M. Cxoatge, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

4. Were the Puranas originally in Prakrit? 

Mr. A. I). Piisalkar, Bombay. 

5. The Mode of ascertaining the right time of study among the 

Jains, 

Dr. Amulyachandra Sen, Calcutta. 

6. Early Magadlian Trade, 

Mr. L. B, Kenny, Indian 'Historical Research Institute, Bom- 
bay. 

7. Pauma-cliariya and Padniapurana, 

Prof. B. A. Cliaugiile, Lingraj College, Belgaum. 

^8. Maheshvarasuri^s Jnanapancami Katha — a Study, 

Prof. A. S. Gopani, Andheri, Bombay, 

Harishena^s Dharinapariksha in Apabhranislia, 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

^10. Second Sound Shifting of Consonant Groups in Ardhamagadhi, 
Dr, M. Shaliidullah, UniYersity of Dacca, 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


President: Prof. P. P, S. Sastry, University of Madras. 

Secretary: Dr. Mir Waliiiddiiij Osmania University. 

1. On the probable date of Sliabara-swarai, 

Prof. G. V. Devnsthali, H. P. T. College, Nasik. 

2. Self -Luminosity of Conscionsness, 

Dr. R. R. Sanaa, University of Dacca. 

3. Aesthetic experience in the light of Abhasavada, 

Dr. K. C. Pandey, University of Lneknow. 

4. The Concept of Dharma, 

Prof. Y. Yaniiinacliarya, University of Mysore. 

5. A few words on Srikrishna, (from the standpoint of Bengal Vai- 

■ snavism), 

Prof. Hem Chandi'a Acharya,. Krishnagar College, Nadia, 
Bengal. 

6. The Buddhist Conception of Negation, 

Dr. P. T. Rajii, Andhra University, Waltair. 

7. Dehatma-bhrania in Vishishtadvaita Philosophy, 

Dr, K. 0. Varadachari, Tirupati. 

S. The Language of the d^antrie texts, witli special reference to 
Cidgagana Candrika of Kalidasa, 

Prof. S, Y. Sastry, Nizam College, Hyderabad, Dn. 

9. The Prabhakara Theory of Negation, 

Prof. J. Y. Bhattacharya, Ripon College, Galeiitta. 

10. The Practice of Concentration with Materinl Aids in Buddhism 

and Kashmir 'Shaivism, . 

Dr. N. N. Sen-Giipta, Prof. Lneknow University. 

11. The Identity of Brahman and Jagat, in the light of some siitras 

of the Brahmasutras, 

Prof. P. M. Modi, Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 

12. The conception of time according to Bhartrhari, 

"Mr.' N. Gopala Pillai, Principal, Sanskrit College: Trivanarnm. 

13. The Philosophy of all Religions, 

Mr. P. R. E. Cassod, Bombay. || 

14. The Subtle Strength of Sankhya, ,1 

Prof. B. Dliareshwar Shastri. 
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HISTOBY SECTION. 


President : Prof . K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, University of Madras. 
Secretary: D. I. Topa, Osinania University, Hyderabad. 

Joint Secretary: Mr. Kasim Ali Sajanlal. Edneational Dept. Hyd, 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. Further light on Malmiud Ga\?au, 

Dr. M. A. Chag'htai, Decean College Research Institute, Poona. 

3. Ghazi-ud-din Khan’s Letter to Mahmmad Ali 1752 A.D., 

Dr. A. G. Pawar, Prof. Ra.iaram College, Kolhapur. 

4. Maharaja Jaswantsingh I of Marwar, 

Pandit Bishoshwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 

5. The Religious Policy of the Walajahi Nawabs of the Carnatie, 

Mr. E. R. Yenkatraman, Pudakkottai. 

6. Date of Manikkavasagar, 

Eao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, University of Madras. 

8. The Yelanti Codas, 

Mr. Y. Yenkataramana, P. R. College, Cocanada. 

*9. Gajendramoksa — an identification, 

Mr. Krishna Iyengar, Adyar Library, Madras. 

10. The Cavers or Death-Riders of Kerala, 

Mr. K. Y. Krishna Iyer, Zamorin’s College, Caliout. 

11. Thellarmonising of the Law to the Requirements of Economu*. 

Conditions according to the ancient Indian Dharmashastras, 
Arthashastras and Grhyasutras, 

Dr. Ludwik Sternbaeh, University of Krakow, Lwow, Poland. 

12. "Warren Hastings’ conception of British Sovereignty in India, 

Dr, KaHkinar Datta, Patna College, Patna. 


13. Madhav Rao I^’s Appeal to tie Hon'ble East India Company for 

help at the Battle of Slirigoiida 1761, 

Mr. K. A. Sajanlal, Hyderabad. 

14. The word Bahirah in Mnriij ul-Zahab of AI-Mas'ndij 

Dr. H. C. Ray, Calcutta University. 

15. Early Kings of Kalinga, 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, Hindu College, Guntur; 

16. The Date of the Mahabharata Battle, : 

Prof. H. C. Seth, K. E. College, Aiiiraoti. 

17. The Geographical Location of Meru, 

Dr, Daniel John, Buldana. 

18. How were the Proto-Indians of Mohenjo-Daro Called? 

Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., Indian Historical Research Insti- 
tute, Bombay. 

19. Anglo-Nepalese Treaty of Commerce, 1792, 

Mr. Kalipada Mitra, Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr. 

20. The city of Bengala, 

Dr, Dines Chandra Sircar, Calcutta University. 

21 . Ihe Epoch of the Ganga Era, 

Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, Rajahmahundry. 

22. Conspiracy in the last days of Nawab Mir Nizam Ali Khan 

Asaf Jah II, 

Mr. K. A. Sajanlal, Hyderabad. 

23. The Contribution of the Deccan to the sources of the History of 

the Medieval perio^ 

Prof. Abdul Majid Siddiqi, Osmania University. 

24. Christianity in Ancient India up to 600 A.D., 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum. 

25. Malik Hoshang’s Rebellion, 

Dr. N. V enkataramanayya, University of Madras. 


ARCHAEOLOGy SEOTION. 


FresMeiit: Prof. Y.V. MirasM, University of Nagpur. 

Secretary: Mr. Sjed Yonsnf,;Arehaeologieal 

1. Presidential Address, 

2. The Temple in Hindu Culture, 

Mr. T. Tirumalachari, Madras. 

3. Charchoma Siva temple inscriptions of the Gupta period 

Prof. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

4. Cave-Temples of the Pudukkottai State, 

Mr. K. R. Sriiiivasan, Curatoi*, State Miiseiini, Pudukkottai. 

5. Some further Affinities and Contacts between the Indo-Sumeri- 

an and Egypto-Minoan Civilizations, 

Rev. Fr. li. S. David, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

6. A New Image of Agni from Mathura, 

Mr. M. M. Nagar, Curator, Giirzon Museum, Muttra. 

7. The City of Alaka'^ in Meghduta, 

Mr. S. N. Vyas, Ujjain, 

8. A note on the Raiehur Inscription of Gona Gamiaya Reddi, 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, Guntur, 

9. The Grave of Ukkash, the Companion of the Prophet and the 

Monuments of the Arab period in Malabar, 

Mr. M. G. M. A. Marakkayar, Porto Novo. 

10. The Growth of the Hindu Temple, 

Mr. V, M. Narasimhan, Madras. 

11. On the Tdentitieation of an Image, 

Mr. Kalipada Mitra, Princj.pai, D. J. College, Monghyar. 

12. Copper-plate Grants of the Kamarapu Kings, 

Mr. P. I). Chaudhiiry, Curator, Provincial Museum, Assam, 
Gaiihati. 

13. A New Link between the Indo-Parthians and the Pallavas of 

Kanchi, 

Mr. V. Venkatasubba Ayyar, Madras. 

14. Two Persians Inscriptions from Maheshwar, 

Prof. B. D. Verma, Pergusson College, Poona. 

‘*‘15. The Origin of the Apsidal Plan of Early Temples, 

Mr, Ghulam Yazdani, O.B.E,, Hyderabad-Dn, 


PHILOLOGY AND INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 


President ; Dr, M. Shaliidullah, Uiiiversity of Dacca, 

Secretary: Prof. K. Sitaraniaiyya, Nizam College, IIyderabad~Dn. 

1. Presidential Address. (Printed Pamphlet). 

2. Etymology of the word Kashmir, 

Pandit Laehmidhar Shastri, Delhi. 

^3. The Methodological Importance of the Concept of ^^EtImo-Psy» 
ehology ’ ’ in Lin^guistics, 

Messrs. C. E. Sankaran and 6. S. Gai. 

4. The Derivation of the Name Ganga, 

Dr. Aryendra Sharma, Osmania University, Hyderabad-Dn. 

5. The Philological Singnificance of the Akshamalikopanishat, 

Pt, S. V. Sastry, Nizam College, Hyderabad-Dn, 

6. Studies in Coorg Phonology, 

Dr. Godavarma, Trivandrum. 

7 . The Arabic Language as it strikes a Sanskritist, 

Dr. Si ddhesh war Varma, Jammu. 

8. The Epithet Vedagii in Pali and its Interpretation, 

Dr. Baburam Saksena, University of Allahabad. 

^9. An Attempt at Demonstration of Non-Numerical Mathematical 
Discourse of Linguistics, 

Messrs. C. E. Sankaran and G. S. Gai. 

10. The Affricate C in Dravidian, 

Messrs. C. E. Sankaran and G. S. Gai. 

11. Pre-Indo-European, 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji, University of Calcutta. 

12. The Dravidian Verbal System, 

Prof. K. Eamakrishnaiya, University of Madras. 

13. Old Persian and Indo-Aryan Dialectology, 

Dr. Sukumar Sen, University of Calcutta. 

14. 'Kuda Inscriptions, /' 

Mr. M, A. Mehendale, Poona. 

15. The Languages of India,,:: 

Prof. N. G. D. Joardar. 


XI 


■ETHNOLOGY . SEGTION, 


Fresideat: Mr. M. D. Raghavan, Goveriment Museum, Madras. ' ' 

■ Secretary Dr. BriJ Mohanlal, ■Medieal:;Coliege, :'Hyderabacl-^^^ ' : ■, 
1* Presidential Address. 

2. The Development of Articulate Speech, 

■ Dr. Brij 'Mohanlal, Principal, Medical 'College, Hyd. Dn. V 

3. How Physical Anthropology can be applied to the solution of 

some Indian Problems, 

Mr. Tarak Chandra Das, Calcutta University. 

4. Cross-cousin Marriage among the old Kukis of Manipur, 

Mr. J. K. Bose, Calcutta University. 

5. Korku Marriage Types, 

Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, University of Calcutta, 

6. The Musical aspect of South Indian Folk-Songs, 

Mr. P. Sambamurthy, University of Madras. , 

7. Some Popular Beliefs and Customs of Malabar, 

Dr. Achyuta Menon, University of Madras. 

8. Women in Ancient Malabar Society, 

Miss. M. P. Bhadramma, Hindu College, Tinnevelley. 

9. Siichindra Pratyayam, 

: Mr.'R. V. Poduval, Trivandrum. . . 


FINE AETS. 


President: Rai Bahadur S.N. Gupta, Principal, Mayo’s College, La- 
hore. (Dr. Shahid Suhrawardy, Prof, of Fine Arts 
Calcutta University, acted as Chairman in the ab- 
sence of the President) . 

1. Kuravanchi Kuththu, — a Tamil Dance-Play, 

Mr. J. M. Somasundaram, Palni. 

2. The Dramatic Art— Need for its preservation and development, 

Mr. F. G. Natesa Aiyar, Trichinopoly. 

S. On the Art of Graceful living. 

Prof. S. V. Sastry, Nizam College, Hyderabad-Dn. 

4. Raga and Emotion, 

Mr. P. Sambamurthy, Madras. 

5. Venkatamakhin and the seventy-two Melas, 

Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 

6. Hindu Dancing, 

Mr. Natraj Vashi, Bombay. 

7. The Kuehipudi Dance, 

Mr. Thandava Krishna, Camp, Hyderabad-Dn. 

8. A Descriptive Note on two Remarkable Paintings, 

(1) Venus Recreating Herself with Music, 

(2) ' Danae and the Shower of Gold (Printed Pamphlet) 

Mr. J. E. Saklatwala, Bombay. 



TECimiGAL SCIENCES. 


Preddeat : ■ Khan Bahadur ■ M. Sanaullah, Archaeological Cliemish^ 

Govt, of India, Delhi. 

Secretary rPandit Gaya Prashad Shastri, Hyderabad-Dn. 

1. Presidential Address: The Development of Technical Know- 

ledge in India in Early Times. 

2. Kaiimarabhritya — Care of Infants, 

Dr. Miss. K. Giilabi Bai, Madras. 

8. Malabar Special Treatment, 

Dr. N. Madhava Menon, Madras. 

4. The Chinese Origin of the Arabic word Ta-iin for plague, 

Dr. Mahdi Hasan, Medical College, Osmania University. 

5. Influence of Darsanas on Ayurvedas, 

Dr. V. Narayanswami, Govt. Indian Medical School, Madras 

6. Is Nature-Cure Scientific f 

Mr. L. Ganesa Sarma, Pudukkottai. 

7.. Siddha Vaidhiam, 

Mr. M. G. M. A. Marakkayar, Proto Novo. 


XIV 

NON-LOCAL . INDIAN 


yresident: Dr. Babnmm Saksenaj' University' of Allahabad. 

Secretary: Prof. A. 'Sita Ea'in'Eao, Ni^iani College, Hyderabad-Dn. 

Problems of Modem Indian Lan- 
guages. 

2. Genesis of the Kahaimikari'Form of Khnsro^s Poetry, 

Dr. Babiiram. Saksena, University of Alialiabad, 

‘3. A Note on the Language of Dari 3 ra Sahab, . 

Mr. D. Brahmaehari Sastri, Patna College. 

4. The Bhalesi Dialect, 

Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, Jammu. 

5. Arabu-Tamil, - : 

Mr. M. G. Mv A. Marakkayar, Porto Novo. 

- ,6., Hindi Verbs', 

' Prof. Hiralal Jain, King Edward College, AmraGti. 

'7. The Position of Tatsama words in N. I. A. languages, -with 
special ref erenee to Bengali, 

Prof. B. Bhattacharya, Calcutta, ' 

;'8. The Story of a Word, 

Mr. P. D. Barthwal, University of Lucknow, 

' 2 , The Etymology and Meaning of ,'^Zamorin^^, 

Mr. K, V. Krishna Ayyar, Zamorin College, Calicut, 

10. Hindi of Southern India and its Background, 

Pandit Shri Rama Sharma Shastri, Hyderabad-Dn. 

11. Hindi and Muslim Poets, 

Kavira j Pandit Gaya Prashad Shastri,. Hyderabad-Dn. 

ASSAMESE SECTION. 

■■^1. The Progressive Study of the Assamese Language from 
1826-1941, 

Mr. S. Kataki, Assst. Secretary, K. A. Samiti, Gauhati. 

2. The Ramjayana in Poetry and Songs, 

Mr, U. Lekharu, Cotton College. 

S. Yaban, 

Mr. N. E, Chaudhary, Zamindar, Gokulpur, Assam. 

♦4. Contributions of the Assamese Muslims in the Literature of . 

. 'Assamese,' 

Mouivi Muhammad Saleh, Ex-Editor Sadhana, K. A. Samiti. 
Gauhati. 

*5, The Place of Sankardeva in Assamese Literature^ - 

Mr. Haramohan Das,, Librarian, Curzon Hall, Gauhati 


XV 


URDU SECTION. 


President: Dr. Abdus-Sattar Siddiqi, Head of the Department of 
Arabic and Persian, University of Allahabad. 

Secretary: Dr. S. M. Q. Zore, Prof. Urdu Department, Osmania 
University. 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. DakhiniUrdu, 

Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarwari, Mysore University. 

3. The Birth of Urdu Drama, 

Mr. Syed Badshah Husain, Librarian, Dafter-i-Dewani, 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

4. The Themes of the Old Dakhini Poets, 

Mr. NaseeiTiddin Hashimi, Asst. Director, Stamps and 
Registration. 

5. Diacritical Marks in Urdu, 

Dr. Hamidullah, Department of Law, Osmania University. 

6. The Life of Taban, 

Mr. Syed Zamin Ali Naqavi, Osmania Univereity, 
Hydei’abad-Dn. 

1 . Satire and Humour in Urdu, 

Mr. Kalimuddin Ahmad, Patna. 

8. Fiudher Light on the Mathnawi of Oulzar-i-Naseem, 

Mr. Maqbool Husain Khan, Allahabad. 

9. Hyderabad’s Contribution to Urdu Literature, 

Dr. S. M. Q. Zore, Prof. Osmania University, Hyderabad-Da. 

*10. A Scheme for the Compilation of an Encyclopaedia in Urdu, 
Mr. Paiz Mohammad Siddiqi, Idara-i-Adabiyyat-i-Urdu. 

*11. Survey of Iqbal’s Poetry, ■ 

Mr. S. Akhtar Hasan, Osmania Intermediate College, 

Warangal, 


MAE.ATHI SECTION. 


President : Prof . 13. V. Potdar, Secretary, Bharat Itiliasa Samsodhak 
Mandal, Poona. 

Secretary: Prof. R, M. Bhxisari, Osniania University. 

1. Marathi Nauiacha Antliia Swar, 

Prof. B. A. Chaiigulc, Lingraj College, Belgaiim. 

2. Ih'oviiicialisiiis inAIaratlii, 

Mr. R, M. tJoslii, Superintendent of Arcluieology, Bidar. 

2 , Where Marathi meets i-he Dravidian Jjaugiiages, 

Prof. R. M. Bliiisari, Osnuinia University. 

4. A Ilither-to Unknown Ms. of IlaripandiUs Bhavbodliini 

Commentary on the XI Chapter of Bhagawat, 

Prof. C. X. dosJii, Osjnania University. 

5. A Ms. of Gliatakharpara Kavyn with a new Commentary, 

Prof. C. N, Joshi, Osiiiania University. ' 

G. The Oldest available Manuscript of Jnaneswari of Saka 1272, 
Di\ R. Gr. Ilarslie, Poona. 

7. Whether the Commentary on Islia vasyopanisliada is of Adya 
Shankara charya, 

' Gadgil.vi^ . 



TELUGU : SECTION. 


PresideEt : Dr. C.' R. Reddy, ..Vice-OliancBllor, Andhra University 
h'; (Pro:L:Siibba liaoV-Osinni^^ acted;. as' 

Cliairrnan in the absence of the President.). 

Presidential Address by Prof. Sut>]>a Rao. 

1. The tiuie of Maliabharata, 

Aldwan Maziirndaiv Savitri Devi, (liintiir. 

2. ()rig':i.ii aii<l development .of the Post Positions in Teliigii, ' 

Vidwan Cf J. SoinayajiAWaltair 

3. A Note on the Coinpound word* Karnatabhasha of Srinatha & 

A^’ishnu Bhakti Sudhakara, 

Pandit B. Venkatn Ram anayy a, Madras. 

4. Rhyme and Rhythm illnstrated through varieties of ways of 

modern Telngu Literature, 

Prof. S. \h Sastry, Secunderabad. 

5. The Developjnent of the Dravidian in Teliigu, 

Prof. K. Ramkrishnayya, University of Madras. 

6. The Grammar of the Teliigu Language, 

Mr. S. Suryanarayana Sastry, Secunderabad. 

7. Patronage of Telngu Literature under tlie Kutubshahi Kings, 

Pandit B. V. Krishna Rao, Rajalimundry. 

8. The Dialectic Peculiarities of Telngu Language' in H. M. ’R. Vhe 

Nizamis Dominion, 

Mr. 0. Subha Rao, City College, Hyderabad-Dii. 

9. Andhra Maliabharatha and Ancient Methods of AYarfare, 

Mr. K. Lakshmi Ranjanam, Osm.ania University. 


xvni 

KANNADA SECTION. 

President : Eajasevaprasakia Masii VeiikatcKsa Iyengar, Bangalore, 
(Dr. M, TI. Ilrislxna acted as Cliaiianan in tlie absence 
of the President.) 

Secretary: Prof. Bliimsen Kao, Ositiania University, Hyderabad-Dii, 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. Desya Element in Kannada, 

Prof..Ma.mppa Bliat, Uuivei^^^^ 

3. Tadbliavas, 

Prof,' BMnisen Eaxx^ Osmania; University, Hyderabad-Da. 

4. Heliodoratia Uarndadliwaja, 

Mr. Go vind Pa 1 , Mangalore. 

5. Kaviraja Margakaraiia Holabn, 

Mr. Mnliya Thimmappayya, St. Aloysins' College, Mangalore, 

6. BhaKsha Suddhi, 

Mr. K. V. Ragliavachai% Intenne College, Bangalore. 

7. The Coiitribiition of Ancient Karnataka to Indian Culture, 

Mr. E- S. Mugali, Willingdoik Sangli. 

8. Kannada Kav it hdvadalli Prasa, 

Mr. Eamaeliandra Bao Patwari, Osrnania University, Hyd. Dn. 

'^9. Sanskrit Words in Kannada Literature, 

Dr, M. H. Krishna, Director, Archaeology, Prof. Thiiversity of 
Mysore, Chairman. 

10. Karnapatrada ondu Todaku, 

Prof. S. V. Ranganna, University of Mysore, Bangalore. 

11. The Style of the Kannada Vaehanakaras, 

Mr. S. Furanik, Osmania University. 

'U2. Dra vidian Drama before the Advent of the Aryans, 

Mr, Y. Aeliynt Eao, Osmania University, 

'03, Nadugamioda, 

Mr. Narsing Eao Manvi, Information Bureau, Hyderabad-Dn. 

14. The Twelftli Ceiitury Kannada Literature, 

Prof. S. S. Malv/ad, Kaxmatak College, Dhainvar, 

15. Bindu in Kannada Words, 

Prof. K. G. Kundangar, Eajaram College, Kolhapur. 

If). Jagannathavijaya, 

Mr. H. Chenna Kesava Iyengar, Mysore Govt. Training 
College, Mysore. 

^17. Relationship between Prakrits and the Kannada, 

Mr. E. S. Panehmiiklxi, Kannada Research Institute, 

Dliarwar. 

^18. Raghawanka — the student of human psychology, 

Prof. Y. B. Naik, D. A. V. College, Sholapur. 

*19. An Analysis of Kannada Roots, 

Mr. M, G. Venkatesaiya, Municipal High School, Bellary. 


PBMioations: 

Apart from Bulletins, Circulars to Governments, Institutions, 
Universities and Learned Bodies and Appeals for Membership of the 
Reception Coroinittee, Chart of Rooms for Scetioiial Meetings, Pro- 
gramme of all Piiiietions, Rules of the Conference and Invitations, the 
following publications were issued oir.-tlie:, occasion and distributed ;to ■ 
all the .Members of the Reception Committee, Delegates and Aleiribera of 
the, Conference ; 

.. lv..The 'Mess.age;; of' -His 'Exalted' ■■ Highness /the-' P ■ of’ 'the: 

Conference, 

. 2. The Inaugural Address' of His Excellenej Colonel Sir Ahmad 
Said .Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Chhatari, President, Executive Council, 
Chancellor, Osmania University and Vice-Patron of the Conference. 

3. The Welcome Address by the Hon'ble Nawab Malidi Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Education and Pinanee Member, Vice-Chancellor, Osmania 
University, and Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

4, The Presidential Address by Mr. Ohulam Yazdani, O.BJil., 
Director of Archaeology and President of the Eleventh Session. 

5. Information and Programme’' containing lists of Office- 

bearers of the Local Reception Committee, Executive Committee, Or- 
ganises, Sectional Presidents, Delegating Institutions and Registered 
Delegates and Members. (Illustrated Pamphlet). 

6. ^'Some Aspects of Hyderabad’’ — an illustrated guide to Hyder-. 
abad containing up-to-date information about the recent x^rogress of 
various departments, 

7. A complete booklet containing 242 ^bSummaries of Papers” 
that were submitted to the IS Sections of the Conference. 

It is necessary to state here that the publication of a complete 
volume of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Eleventh Session 
seriously engaged the attention of the local authorities soon after the 
close of the Session and they had planned to bring out a modest volume 
of 500 pages consisting of the Report of the Proceedings and select and 
original papers contributed to each section ; but they had to encounter 
several difficulties in this connection. Firstly, the bulk of 260 papers 
including the Sectional Presidential Addresses which covered nearly 
3^000 pa^es, of foolscap ske, Secondly, the inordinate length of some of 


the Addresses and papers and the task of semtiny and selection of ori- 
^nal and important contributions and curtailing the material and pre- 
paring a press-eopy of each section which formed an integral part of the 
fimctions of the Sectional Presidents, some of whom did not quite realise 
their responsibilities and return the files to the local office in time for 
publication, inspite of continuous reminders. Thirdly, the technical 
difficulties of printing of textual matter full of diriCritieal marks and 
signs ill 10 different ancient, classical and modern languages. Fourthly, 
llie scarcity of paper in the market, the control of the Goyernment on 
its manufacture and supply and the high cost of paper and printing 
which exceeded several times the estimated budgetted amount and pro- ' 
hibited the publication of any volume of modest size. 

Dr. S. K. De, the General Secretary, and Rao Bahadur Br. S. K. 
Belvalkar, tlio President-elect, fully realising the difficuties, de- 
cided in agreement with the local authorities to publish the Proceed- 
ings in two parts. The First Part containing the Local Secretary's 
Report and Minutes of the general meetings and functions (corres- 
ponding with the official portion of the Indian Science Congress) and 
lists of papers submitted will be published first and ’submitted to the 
lortlicomiiig Session, which is being held at short notice at Benares. The 
Second Part containing the Sectional Presidential Addresses, Sectional 
Proceedings, Select papers and abstracts may be published at a later 
date as soon as circumstances permit. The delay is no doubt regrettable, 
but the conditions under which wc are passing are extremely diliiciilt 
and uncontruliable. It is hoped that in the near future the Second part 
will also be presented to the members in order to fulfil the academic 
function of the fSessioii. The Local Secretary shares the disappoint- 
ment of most of the contributors, but begs to siibmil that the matter 
was entirely beyond his control, since all his attempts were frustrated. 



B2 

moQUAims 


OF ■ 

The EleA'ei-ith AlhTndio. Oriental Oonfercnee, .Hyderabad Session, 
Sal lu'daif, 20th 'Dece7nber 
Moriiiiigh ; , Eeeeptiuii .oh 'Q'iiests. 

9-00 a.m. Meeting of the office-bearers of the Executive Committee 
(Arts College). 



Inauguration: (Address Hall) 

His Exalted Higluiess^ .Message to the Conference, 
Inaugural Speech H.E. the Giiaiiceilor, 

Weleorne Address : the Chairman of the Reception 
Cojumittee. 

Pi'esidentiai Address by Mr, Ghulam Yazdani. 
Messages. 

General Group Photo. 

Roe. Pres: Addresses: (1) Yedic (2) Iranian (3) Isla- 
iiiie Culture (4) Arabic & Pei^sian and other Sec- 
tional meetings. 

To attend the Opening Ceremony of the Hyderabad In- 
dustrial Exhibition, Public Gardens. 

lion hie the Yice-Ghancellor^s At-Home, Public Gar- 
dens. 


6-30 „ Popular Lecture with lantern slides. ''Latesi archae- 
ological excevations at Arichhatra and Benares'' by 
Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General of 
Archaeology. (Town Hall). 


9-00 „ Poets’ Gathering: Urdu and Mulki Languages. (Arts 
College) . 


Sunday, 2l8f December 1941 

9-00 a.in. Meeting of the Executive Committee. (A.I.O.C.) 

12-00 Annual Meeting of the Numismatic vSoelety of India. 

12-30 p.in. Opening of the Historical Exhibition, Osmania Univer- 
sity Library (Arts, College). 





2 to 4-30 p.m. : :Sec. ■Prea -. ,. (5) Classical Sanskrit, (6) 

Ardliamagadhi, etc. (7) Philosophy, & Eeligion, (8) 
History, (9) Archaeology, & other Sec. Meetings, 

/ ■ „ His Excelleiicy the President's At-Home at the Shah 

ManziL 

' 6-00 ' ■■ Popular Lecture on ''Khiiclapiir' Excavations'' by Mr, 

Ghiilam Yazdani. (Town Hall). 

8-30 „ . ■ Hawab 'Zahmiddiii Khan Bahadur Ami n-i-Paigah's 
Dinner (Bashir Bagh' Palace). 

Mofiday 22nd I)ec&mher 1941 

8-00 a.m. Coiuicil Meeting and (Election of the Executive Com- 
mittee & See. Presidents. (A.T.O.C) 

10- 00 „ New” Executive Committee Meeting, (A.T.O.C.) 

11- 00 „ Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society ol; India, 

11-30 to Sec: Pres: Addresses (10) Philology, (11) Ethnology, 

1-30 ]).m. (12) Pine Arts, (13) Technical Sciences and other 

Sectional Meetings (A.T.O.C.) 

2 to 3-00 „ Sectional I^res. Addresses (14) Non-Local Indian 
Ijanguages (15) Local Languages: Urdu, (16) Ma- 
rathi, (17) Teliigu, (18) ICannada, and other Sec- 
tional Meetings (A.T.O.C.) 

3- 00 „ Closing Session (A.T.O.C.) 

4- 30 ,, Honl)le Baja Dhaium Kacan Bahadurs At-Home 

(Biver (Tarden). 

6-00 „ Popular Lecture: ‘'The Glories of Medieval Gujrat" 
by IHian Bahadur Dr. M. S. Commissariat. 

8-00 „ Departure of non-Exeursion members (A.T.O.C,) 


N.B. : — 1. Inaugural Ceremony in the Address Hall, O.U. 

C. Historical Exlilbition Osinaiiia irniversity Li1:>rai'y. 

t*. All Boctioual Meetings in the Arts College as shown in the plan, 

4. Public Lectures in the Town Hail, Public Gardens. 

5. State-guests at the Rocklancls Guest House, Public Gardens. 

0. Residence of other Guests in University Hostels A, B, C & B, 

7. Pur Excursions see separate ProgTaiiinie. 



THE OPENING SESSION 
20th Decembee 1941, 

TM Address Hall, Osmania University. 


At. 9-30 a.m. Professor Qazi Mohamad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chancol- 
!or, Osmania University and Chairman of- the Local Working Commit- 
tee and distingnished members of the Eeeeption Committee received 
the Hon ’hie Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Viee-Cli ancellor Os- 
mania University, Education and Finance Member H.E,H. the Nizam’s 
Government and the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the 
Members of the Executive Committee and the General President, and 
Sectional Presidents of the Conference at the Engineering College. 

At 9-50 a.m. His Excellency Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of Chhatari, President, Executive Council, Cimncellor, Osmania Uni- 
versity and Vice-Patron arrived in State and was received by the offi- 
cials of the State and the Office-bearers of the Conference assembled 
for the purpose. The procession started from the Engineering Collep 
and entered the address Hall through the main eutranee at 10 a.im in 
the following order: The A.D.C.-in-waiting to His Excellency the Pre- 
sident His Excellenev Colonel Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, Nawab 
of Chhatari, Hon’ble Nawab Malidi Yar Jung Bahadur, Professor Qazi 
Mohamad Husain, Mr. Ghulam Yaadani, General President, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar. aitd Rao Baliadur Knishnaswamy Iyengar, Ex-Presidente, 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Local Secretary, Rao Baliadur K. N. Dibshit, Di- 
rector General of Archaeology in India, Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belval- 
kar, Ex-Deputy President, Professor P.P.S. Sastri, Dr. Luxman Sarup, 
Dr.'v. S. Siikthankar and other members of the Executive Committee. 
They were conducted to the flais. There was a distinguished gathering 
of the Members of the Executive Council of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Gov- 
■ ernment, leading nobto,#ad, officials of the State, Menfbers ot tlie Re- 
ception Ooxmaittee, Delegated Mid feonotis scholars, learned Orientalists 
, '' historians yisitois* 

: ' The O^g Session was hoitotjred by the presence of the Hon’ble 

‘ the Resident, Sir Claude Hehry Gh&ey and Lady Gidney. On the 
dak ^ted His IxcdlMicy President in the centre, and the 



Vice-Patron 

His Excellency Colonel Sir Ahmed Said Khan Bahadur, 
KX.S.I, K.CJE., M.B.E , LL.D., 

Nawab OF Chhatari, 

Cliancellor, Osmania University, 

President, Executive Council, 

H.E,H. the Nizam’s Government, 


Hoii’ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, the Chairman of the Ee- 
ception Committee, and Professor Qazi Mohamad Husain, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, and Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, President, 
and Dr. M. Nissamuddin, Local Secretary, on either side. Sir Theodore 
Tasker, Imdy Tasker, Hon’ble Nawab Khusro Jung Bahadur, Hon’- 
ble Raja Dharam Kaian Bahadur, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Sir Moha- 
mad Yaqub, all the Members of the Executive Committee, Bx-Presi- 
dents and Office-bearers, Sectional Presidents and other distinguished 
Orientalists were also seated on the dais- 

In recognition of the high patronage accorded to the Conference 
His Excellency the President Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur 
began his Opening speech with the gracious Message of His Exalted 
Highness Lieutenant-General, Sipah Salar Asaf Jah, Muzaffar-ul-Mulk 
Wal Mamalik, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Nizam-ud-Dawlah, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, Sultan-ul-Llum, Faithful.Ally 
of the British Government, Cr.G-S.I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar. The audience heard the gracious Message standing. The 
Boyal Message was received with the highest est^m and reverence 
particularly as it stressed the necessity for a new spirit of inquiry and 
high enthusiasm for research and advancement of Oriental studies. 

His Excellency tlie Presidents Inaugural Address reads as 

following: 

INAUGURAL ADDBESS 

, I - ' 1 

Me, President, Ladies and GENTi^EMENy', ' , , 

’ ' ‘ ^ ‘ , , ' ' ''' 

There is an Arabie saying that the words of Kings are Kings among 
words, and I can make no happier beginning than by conveying to you 
the very gracious Message which His Exalted Highness has sent to the 
Executive Committee and the Delegates and Members of the Eleventh 
All-India. Oriental Conference, ’ : ’ . , 



His Exalteji HigJiness’’ Message reads: 

“It is a matter of deep gratification to me tliat tlie All-India 
Oriental Conference is holding its Eleventh Session in the historic city 
of Hydei-abad under the auspices of my Government, and that eminent 
Oriental scholars have assembled here to further the aims and objects 
of an organisation which has gained a great reputation for the promo- 
tion of Oriental studies. 

“My Dominions posses a unique historical and cultural import- 
ance in the history of India, and I hope the Delegates to this Confer- 
ence who are all great students and scholars of the languages and lite- 
ratures of our country will find abundant material for research in the 
varied fields of religion, philosophy, arehfeology and history in the 

anixalS' and antiquities of the Deccan. 


“It has been the tradition of my family from the time of its illus- 
trious founder, Nizam-uI-MuIk Asaf Jah I, to maintain peace, to pro- 
mote unity, and to encourage and foster all the different branches of 
learning and the arts, vrith the happy result that my Dominions have 
to-day become an important centre of education and culture. The 
Osmmiia University has led the way in furthering the ideas of em- 
ploying an Indian language as the medinm of instrnction np to the 
highest stage even in purely technical and scientific subjects. It has, 
thus, not only contributed something to the educational ideals of India 
but has rendered some service to the cause of Oriental languages and 
learning, 

“■‘You are meeting at a time when the free nations of the World 
are struggling against brutal aggression not only to preserve demo- 
cracy and freedom hut to defend and safeguard the very foundation 
of society, culture and civilization. It is all the more incumbent on 
you to keep alight the torch of Eastern thought, philosophy and 
religion. 

j j ; ■' 

“In welcoming you to -Capital of my State, I wish you a 
happy sojourn and a suci^ssfal to^on of your Conference. I hope 
your deliberations "will provd |n the past and that this 

session in Hyderabad will pib|rt|cle il&to oi value in the 

history of Oriental studiesv”' ^ ^ ' 




i JAMES Km 

I consider it a unique privilege to be able to addi*eas such, a dis- 
tinguished .gathering of Oriental Scholars, It is the first time you are 
meeting in this historic city; the clioiee is a happy one as Hyderabad 
mnd the Dominions of which it is the capital have always been the home 
of Oriental art, literature and learning, and the State offers ample op- 
portunities for their study. 

Patronage of art, literature and learning has been one of the dis* 
tiiigiiishing traditions of the House of Asaf Jah. Historians, poeis^ 
grammarians, astronomers, literary critics and men of learning flour- 
ished and found ample encouragement at Court. While reform and 
re-organisation, undertaken by zealous Eulers, brought peace and 
plenty to the people, the patronage of learning attracted scholars and 
literary men. The first great poets of Urdu, Wali and Siraj, were 
products of the Deccan ; it was here that Shah Nawaz ETian wrote the 
biographical history of his times, the last great chronicle of the South 
after Farishta who, in earlier days, had also his home in the Deccan. 
Mir G-hulam 'Ali Azad Bilgrami, scholar, literary critic, poet and 
friend of Nawab Nasir Jang Bahadur, spent the best of his days here 
and lies buried near Daulatabad, not far from the last resting-place of 
his Sovereign, Meer ^Alam’s patronage of history produce^ the 
iladiqaUul- Alam and a distinguished descendant of Tegh Jang, in Ms 
encouragement of astronomy, founded a modern Observatory in Hy- 
derabad — two typical instances of patronage of learning by the nobi- 
lity, The Medical College of to-day is a century old and was founded 
as a Medical School in the days of Nawab Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur. 
The Asafiyyah Library, containing one of the largest collections of 
manuscripts in India, was foxmded fifty years ago, while about the 
same time was established the Dairat-ul-Ma'arif whose critical editions 
of Arabic classics have brought international recognition and attracted 
the attention of Orientalists throughout the world. 

Many moi-e instances could be quoted to show the munificanoe of 
the Asaf Jahs which rendered it possible for many great schemes of 
Oriental art, literature and learning to materialise and grow. The 
tradition thus inherited was excelled by His Exalted Highness during 
whose period of rule, more than in any other, Hyderabad became one 
of the centres of Oriental Studies. Apart from the general progress 
of education, primary education being free and so planned as to result 
in a school in every village, apart also from the impetus given to seho- 


larsMp by large nmnbers of stiidentsy- eliJo3d33.g Stete scMarsbipg of 
ilnancial a^istanee, who qualify yearly in Universities abroad^ 
in India and in the Osmania University itself, an atmosphere or study, 
a zeal for learning and a general spirit of enquiry have been created and 
find expression in many of the institutions which have sprung into 
.being.'.''^ 

The Osmania I'niversity itself embodies a signal contribution to 
the cause of Orienlai studies. 'While promoting the study of Western 
sciences and Western languages like English, French an^ German, it 
has fostei^d and encouraged even post-gi^aduate researeli in Oriental 
languages like Arabic and Sanskrit, Persian and Telugu, Marathi and 
Canarese. Its Bureau of Translation has made it possible for standard 
Western works to be studied in Urdu while scholars from the various 
departments of the University have participated in International or- 
ganisations and contributed to well-known serial works undertaken 
by learned bodies. The valuable collection recently acquired by the 
University of palmdeaf manuscripts in Sanskrit and certain other 
Indian languages is open to inspection by you, as also some specimens 
of our antiquities and of the results of excavations, carried out by our 
Archseological Department whose jealous care and zealous study of our 
ancient monuments can themselves be regarded as service to Oriental 
Art. The substantial patronage extended to the Muslim, the Andhra, 
the Hindu and the Allahabad Universities, to Shanti Niketan, to the 
Jani^e-i-Milliyya and to the Shibii and the Hindustani Academies, to 
the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu and the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute, is typical of the State’s attitude towards the promotion of 
Oriental Culture in the widest sense of the term. There are other con- 
tributions besides, for example, the publication of the critical edition 
of the Mahabharatha in Sanskrit, the Dictionary of Modem Persian, 
the Arabic Authors’ Encyelopsedia, the Modern Urdu Dictionary, the 
History of the Monuments of India, the ''Islamic Culture” and the 
Albums of Frescoes of Ajanta, and these are only a few instances which 
bccur to my mind. 

The bonds of learning are universal and, m bringing scholars and 
students of different countries and communities in a common assembly, 
are an essentially unifying factor. At different times in human his- 
tory, different peoples and eivilimtions have given and partaken of 
the best of each other, and the sum-total of human knowledge and at- 
tainment at the present day reprints the collective contributions of 


nations, great and small, ^ead and liting* In that great, common pools 
the East, and India in particular, have a considerable sLare, and we 
are rightly proud of it. To foster and promote Oriental studies is, 
therefore, not merely an endeavour to encourage Oriental art, litera- 
ture and learning, to create a sense of Just pride in our past, in our 
citizenship, so to speak of the Bast, or to make us worthy of the great 
traditions we have inherited by bringing them before our view for our 
constant inspiration, but also to spread far and wide that unifying 
influence which imbues the mind with the quality of detachment so 
necessary for wider understanding and nowhere so emphasised as in 
the East. It is thus no small an expectation that we have of your 
labours, and one which I am confident you vill fulfil as successfully 
as you have in your previous ten sessions. 

Meeting as you are at this critical Juclure in the world ^s history 
when the finer sense of values stands in danger of being dulled by doc- 
trines which treat man as an automaton and brute force as God, when 
engagements are broken, neighbours turned out of their homes and 
millions of lives lost merely to satisfy the lust for domination of one 
man, your deliberations may perhaps lead to a reorientation of the 
value set on principles which must inevitably lead to conflict, and you 
may perhaps be able to recall and to instil in minds instead, from 
study and promotion of Oriental culture, the spiritual values which 
have througliout the ages characterised the mind and soul of the East. ^ 


■’' Then the Hon'ble Nawab.Mahdi Yar Jiing Bahadur, the Chaimaan 
of the Reception Coinmittee, delivered his Address of Welcome in the 
following historic words : . . 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

Your Excellency,. ' ■ 

Mr. President, Delegates and Members of 

THE All-In:dia Oriental Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I consider it a great honour to welcome the delegates and membera 
of the All-India Oriental Conference on behalf of the Government of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the University, and the people of the 
Dominions. We deeply appreciate the courtesy of yonr Executive 
Committee in accepting our invitation, and assure you that in selecting 
Hyderabad, as the venue of the present session of your Conference, 
you have assembled at a centre, the intellectual life of which has been 
nurtured by the traditions and ideals of various cultured for over tw'-o 
thousand years. 

When I see around me a galaxy of scholars, hailing from the most 
distant parts of India, all filled with the common desire to enlighten 
the world with the results of their latest researches, I can make bold to 
say that the future of Eastern learning is hopeful ; while from the Ap- 
peal which your President has recently issued regarding the establish- 
ment of a permanent office in order to carry out the aims of your Con- 
ference in the fullest measure, an Indian renaissance seems to be near 
at hand. 

We are aU of us conscious of the fact that during the last two de- 
cades of the existence of your Conference you have rendered yeoman 
service by widening the scope of your studies in the fields of Indian Lin- 
guistics, History, Archaeology, Philosophy and other important sub- 
jects. The ten volumes of your Proceedings are a good testimonial 
to the success of your mission, and the high reputation which the Con- 
ference enjoys can be judged from the fact that when in 1938, before 
the declaration of war, we issued invitations for the 10th session of the 
Conference, the response showing readiness to send delegates and lite- 
rary contributions, came not only from the important institutions of 
India but also from scoi'es of European and American Academies and 
Universities of inteniational standing. 

,, ' ' ! I ‘ ' ‘ i':'. ' ' 

I need not emphasise the importance of Oriental learning and its 
benefits to humanity as a source of inner joy, peace of mind, and love of 
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mankind. The recent events of the world point out clearly that the 
iiicitcriaiistic ideals of the West are destroying the culture and freedom 
of nations and that the spiritual, fountains of life are being dried up to 
the eternal despair of man. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
we should cherish a deep love for the study of Eastern Philosophy, Re- 
ligion and Literature and thus hold up the torch of learning to the other 
rations of the world. 

We regret that owing to difficulties of communication and 

the most critical international situation, we are for the present cut off 
from contact with Western scholars, but we highly appreciate their 
cordial response to our invitation in the past, and hope, that when nor- 
mal conditions are restored, mutual contributions to Oriental learning 
will bring about a new era, widening the horizon of human thought. 

As regards the share of Hyderabad in the intellectual progress of 
India, you are already aware that there are few movements which do 
not 'receive moral and financial support from Ilis Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government. The Osmania University which is still 
young, has shown the power of an Indian language as the medium of 
instruction. The experiment has succeeded beyond expectation. 

The contribution of these Dominions to Oriental learning has been 
by no means small. There has been a continuity of Sanskritic stu- 
dies from the earliest times down to the present day. Thus the Apas- 
tamba and the Hiranyakesi subdivisions of the Yujurveda have been 
traced as far back as the fourth century A.D., while the Ranayaniya 
school of the Sama Veda still survive in the Eastern parts of the Do- 
minions. The small state of Anegundi, on the banks of the river Tun- 
gabhadra in the Raichur District, was once the capital of Kishkindha 
ruled by Sugriva, mentioned in the Bamayana, Some of the most en- 
chanting scenes in the MaJiabharata are laid in the forests of the Deccan 
in which Damayanti, princes of Vidharbha (Berar) wandered in search 
of Nala, prince of Nishada. Again Gunadhya, the author of the famous 
Brliaikatha, was a natiye of Paithan in the District of Aurangabad. 
One of the greatest dramatists in Sanskrit, namely Bavabhuti, hails 
from Vidharba or the modern Berars. Vishvanatha and Agastya are 
two other figures of great fame in poetry that are connected with Wa- 
rangal. The stady of Sanskrit in the traditional fashion is still being 
continued throughout the Dominions and we have amongst us great 
Pandits and profound scholars. There is a strong Sanskrit Faculty 
in the Osmania University. 



Much can be siiid about the development of the other languages of 
the Dominions, like Telugu, Marathi and Kannada. The earliest 
known writer in Marathi literature, the author of Viveksindhu, a phi- 
losophical poem, Mukundraj was a native of Ambajogai, the modern 
Mominabad. The author of Naihpnnih and Warkari and Satnpradai, 
Jnaneswar was born at Paithan. The names of Desopanth, a contem- 
porary of Eknath, Ramdas, Waman, Keshavaswamy are still ringing 
in our ears. Similarly great writers and poets of Kannada like Ponna, 
Pampa, Ranna, Brahmasiva, Vijayaraya, Jagannathadasa who belong 
to this soil have rendered meritorious service to the cause of Kannada 
language and literatui’e. The patronage of the various dynasties of 
the Deccan, has left a priceless heritage in the form of Telugu litera- 
ture. Warangal was the Andhra Nagari of the Telugu poet Yirlya- 
natha. The ancient Andhra capital of Paithan has been the scene of 
gi'eat activities and now the discovery of Kondapur which 1 hope yon 
are going to visit, will reveal to you the legacy o f the Andhras. 

The advent of the Muslims in the Deccan introduced fresh ideals 
of fraternity and tolerance and spread two most important classical 
languages in the Deccan, the Arabic and the Persian. Although the 
contact of Malabar with Arab culture dat® from the earliest times, 
yet visible signs of Muslim sway in the Deccan begin from the time of 
Alauddin Khalji and his general Malik Kafur. In the Fatawa-i-Tatar- 
Khaniyya of Alim, Ibn Alauddin, we have a monufental work on 
Islamic Law in Arabic, The Bahmanids and tiieir illustrious Wazir 
Mahmu^ Gawan, on whom a critical monograph has recently been pub- 
lished, made Bidar a literary centre of great fame. The first and fore- 
most poet of the Deccan ‘Isami, who wrote his Futuhus-Sdlatin lived 
at the Bahmanid court. The Fatawa^Alamgiri, a monumental work 
on Muslim Jurisprudence, was written in the Deccan and Shaildi. Ah- 
mad Known as Mulla Jiwan flourished under the Emperor Auraugzeb. 
Shaikh Azari Isfaraini wrote his Bahmm Namt in the Persian langu- 
age under the patronage of the Bahmanids, who were great scholars 
themselves. Several histories that were written in Persian are directly 
connected with the authors who flourished in the Deccan, for example 
the Sirajut-Tawarikh, the ‘Uyunut-Tawarikh, the Tuhfatus-SalaUn, 

Bur}ian4-Ma‘athir^f&& TA^roiful-Muluk, the Nawras Nama, the 
TariMi-i-Qtitb Shahi, the the MuntakMbvJrLubaB 

■: and 1:ii& Tarikh-i-FirisMa. ebtets of the Deccan were 

haunlffii of hosts of poet® froih The great Hafiz of Shiraz just 

missed a visit to the Deccanj but Khau-i-‘ Ali was pinned to this 


Soli and his grave is situated outside the Daira of Mir M’umin. TliuS 
you will find that Hyderabad combines in itself the essence of various 
cultures, and zealously guards that splendid heritage. 

During your stay here I hope you will have opportunities of visit- 
ing various Institutions of Oriental learning in the State and that your 
personal contact and expert knowledge will leave permanent results in 
the history of Oriental studies. In this connection I would draw your 
special attention to the Dairatul Ma'arif, the Asaflyya Library, the Daf- 
tar-i-Diwani wa Mai (State Archives) and the Hyderabad Museum. 
The first of these was established by my revered father, the late Nawab 
Imad-ul-Mulk, with whose real name and official position, syed Husain 
Bilgrami, Member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
you may perhaps be more familiar. The Daira was established with 
a view to publishing rare Arabic texts, which work it is carrjTng out 
successfully for the last 30 years. The Asafiyya Library has a vast and 
priceless collection of Oriental MSS., and a considerable number of 
them are absolutely xuiique, being either authors’ copies, or bearing the 
autographs of illustrious kings to whose libraries they originally be- 
longed. The Daftar-i-Diwani-wa-Mal also is rich in historical docu- 
ments, particularly of the Asaf Jahi rulers, and those who 
are carrying out re6eai*ch in the history of the present ruling dy- 
nasty are sure to find new material there. The Hyderabad Museum, 
although quite young, has the largest collections in India of old arras, 
Celadon ware, Old China, Bidri ware and Quranic texts. Some of the 
Quranic texts are beautifully written, showing calligraphy of the high- 
est order. Those O'f you who are interested in Indian art should not 
miss this institution during their short stay in Hytierabad. 

I do not wish to stand long between you and the President, in 
whom you have one of our best scholars who has devoted his whole life 
to the subject of Archeology and rendered meritorious service by con- 
serving ancient national monuments and objects of common pride. 

Ladies and gentlemen, tiie pursuit of knowledge is a noble calling, 
and I wish you all a Ixappy sojourn in our cultural environments, and 
earnestly hope and pray that your deliberations will revive the glory 
of the past, open up new avenues of thought and thus fulfil your sacred 
mission. 

In the end please aU'^w me to express our deep gratitude to the 
maker of modern Hyderabad and the reviver of Oriental studies, the 
Patron of this Conference, His Exalted Highness Mir Osman Ali Khan, 
Sultan-ul-Ulum, Asaf Jah VII, the .Nkam of Hyderabad and Ber?ir, 


, Then Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the President of the Conference, deli- 
vered his scholarly address which reads as follows : 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Alimad Said Khan Bahadur, 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I consider it my first duty to thank His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Oovernnient for graciously proposing my name for the Presi- 
dentship of the Hyderabad Session, and the Council of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for kindly agreeing to the proposal. It is a very 
great responsibility too ; however, I have not accepted it on the presump- 
tion of possessing any special qualifications for it, either in the form of 
profound scholarship or mature experience ; but merely in a spirit of 
devotion, like a humble votary of the temple of learning whose turn 
has come to I'ender service under the vigilant eye and wise counsel of 
the other menihens of the order. I have endeavoured to work in this 
spirit ever since taking eliarge of my office in April, 1940, and the ex- 
pert guidance and unstinted help of my colleagues, comprising the 
office-bearers of the Conference and the members of , its Executive 
Committee, have proved of inestimable value to me. 

Before proceeding with my Address I have to malce a reference to 
the great loss which Oriental learning in general, and Indian studies 
in particular, have suffered by the sad deaths of Sir George Grierson, 
Professor D.iS. Margoiiouth, Sir Edward Denison Ross and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Sir Ganganath Jha, occurring since the Conference met last 
at Tirupati. All four of them were giants in their own spheres of work. 
The 20 volumes of the Lingitistio 8%rvey of India dealing with over 300 
languages and dialects of this subcontinent is a grand monument of the 
vast erudition, painstalting research and scientific Knowledge of Sir 
George Grierson. Professor D. S. Margoiiouth occupied a pre -eminent 
position among the Arabic scholars of the world, and although his views 
were antagonistic to Islam yet all those who came in contact witli him 
<?ould not but admire his deep les^ning, transparent sincerity and un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge. He came out to India twice to give 
extension lectures at tko'.'invi^^.of .tie jCrdyersities, of the Punjab and 
Calcutta, and as Laudiahhi|||^^||||j Arabic, at' Oxioyd. he ^dpd ^ 
most sympathetically the Ml'lhose Indian scholars who 

went there for Professor D. S. 

.Ider^liouth was a regnltr- Islamic Culture, a journal 
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published under the authority of His Exalted Highness the Nimto^s 
Government, and by his demise the Arabie students of Hyderabad have 
lost a scholar to wlioni they could, always refer their difficulties. Sir E. 
Denison Ross was a linguist of extraordinary ability, possessing know- 
ledge of almost all the languages of Asia. He has left behind a large 
number of most scholarly edited texts, but India owes a special debt 
of gratitude to him for his training the students of this country in 
Western methods of scientifie research for neartv forty years, first as 
the Principal of Calcutta Madrasa and aftoinvards as the Director of 
School of Oriental Studies in London. His suavity of maimer, his 
sparkling wit and, above all, his deep affection for his pupils, will be 
long remembered by a large number of scholars of the present time 
who came in contact with him in one way or another, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Sir Ganganath Jha, I mnst say, belonged to a class of scholars 
which has become rare now, combining the depth and versatility of the 
Pandits of the old days with the scientifie precision a,n<l love of aecn- 
racy of the modern Europonn savants. His work at Benares, as 
Principal of Queen’s College, and afterwards in Allahabad in different 
capacities, has set up a model which may well be emulated by scholars 
of the present and future generations. To show our homage to the 
memory of these four great Orientalists I request the audience to 
stand up and observe silence for two minutes, 

We all are conscious of the dreadful times through which we are 
passing ; but it is a great solace that in spite of the W ar the lamp of 
knowledge is not dying out. Since the Conference met last at Tirupati 
in March, 1940, tliere has been a great rise in the price of paper and 
other materials required for the publication of books, and as a result 
of that the bulk of some of the leading Oriental journals is considerahly 
reduced, while a few like the New Indian Antiquanj, whicli under the 
able editorship of Professor S. M. Katre and Dr. P. K. Gode, has 
attained' a very high standard of scholarship, are temporarily 
But not withstanding these handicaps the number of Oriei^.tal works, 
comprising monographs, critically edited texts and scientifically com- 
piled tracts and papers, published during the last two years is quite 
large, and for keeping up this activity great credit is due to the Univer- 
sities and Research institutions of our country on the one hand and to 
a number of eminent scholars on the other, whose personal devotion 
and unflaggisg energy have proved of great value. In this connection 
I shall first mention the work of the Royal Asiatic Society. of Bengal,' 


wliieb. is the parent of all Oriental institutions in India* The Society 
lias maintained a high level of scholarship both in the critical edition 
of the texts which have been published in the Bihliotheca Jndica Series, 
as well as in the literary and scientific treatment of the articles printed 
in the Journal of the Society. Among the texts issued in the Bihlich 
theca Indica Scries the most notable work is Yarnaratnakara — -the 
oldest work in the Maithili language, written by Kavisekliaraearya 
Jyotirisvara Thakkiira in 1325- A,D., :,and edited by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatter ji and Pandit Babua Misra. Another important work 
published by the Society in this series is DharmaJ)indu, a treatise on 
Jaina philosophy by Hari Bhadra. It has been edited with the com- 
. mentary of Municandra Bhadra by Dr. L. Suali and Professor Chin- 
taharan Chakravarti. In the Islamic section of the series the Society, 
among other historical and literary texts, lias published an important 
book of Humayun ’s reign, called the Qmiun4-Humayuni, or the Huma- 
yun Nama of Khwandamir. The text of this work has been edited by 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Hidayat Husain and the English translation with 
explanatory notes compiled by Dr. Baini Parshad. In the Journal of 
the Society for 1941 ( Vol. VII, No. I) there are two important articles, 
one of %vhieh is entitled the Life and Works of Amir Hasan of Delhi, 
and contributed by Prof. M. I, Borah. The other article is by Prof. 
N. B. Boy, who has edited for the first time the text of the Fufu1iat4- 
Firoz Shahi with a preface in English. I may remark here parenthe- 
tically that during the last two years the library of the Society, which 
contains a large number of most valuable MSS., was thoroughly over- 
hauled, the hooks having been placed in steel cases while more accomo- 
dation arranged for students who can now consult the texts with con- 
venience. The arrears and irregularities regarding the issue of the pub- 
lications have also been set right to a great extent an3 the credit of this 
improvement is largely due to Dr. B. S. Guha, the energetic Secretary 
of the Society,' and to his talented colleagues and able assistants. 

Calcutta has to its credit three other important institutions for 
research in Oriental studies, namely, the Department of Post-Graduate 
Studies in Sanslmt, Pali, Indian Vernaculars, Comparative Philology, 
Persian, Arabic and Ancient Inidiw History and Culture of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; the Vanpya.iS#^¥|^ Parishad and the Greater India 
Society* . Each of these has W?ij^5'^mt;wprrk pf; substantial n^el^it show- 
' ing I originality, painstaking respareh' an^.,iiJucidityk of expression. 
An^pn^.thfe journals issued n^es of Indian Culture 

' \ pre-eminent^ both of whi^i 




have published articles of great value during the years under review* 
I must also mention some individual studies and wroks which have been 
published by the scholars of Calcutta. The most notable among them 
is the History of Indian Philosophy, VoL III, by Dr. Surendra Nath 
Gupta. The author deservedly enjoys an international reputation for 
his deep learning and philosophical vision. Another work of a nigh 
class is Studies m Tantra, Part I, by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of 
the University of Calcutta. With such words I may also mention Dr, 
Zubair Siddiqi^s scholarly edition of Muhammad b. Ya^qub al-E[ara,vi s 
Tarikh-i’Herat and the same author’s edition of Al-Beruni’s AVAmal 
hPl Usturldb. 


Passing on to Dacca it is a pleasure to record that the University 
Departments of Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian, Arabic and History there 
are carrying out research in a spirit of great devotion and they have 
turned out work of the highest quality, for example, Dr. S. K De’s 
edition of the JJ dyoga-parvan for the Mahabharata text of the Bhan- 
darkar Institute, and the same author^s critical work on the Bengal 
recension of tlie Krisna-Karnmnrta ot Lilasuka Bilwamangala. Simi- 
larly theWoncept of liiti and Gnna in Sanskrit Poetics published by 
Dr. Prakash CUiandra Lahiri, and the Puranic Records on Hindu Law 
and Custom compiled by Eajendra Chandra Hazra are both worlds of 
the firat order of merit. Aanong publications of this class I should also 
mention Dr. Mu'azzam Husain scholarly edition and English trans- 
lation of the text of Al- AsmafPs Kifal al-Ikhtiyarain, A reference 
is also necessary to another important work projected by the CFniversity 
of Dacca, I mean tiie History of Bengal in 3 volumes, under the Joint 
editorship of Dr. E. C. Majumdar and Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. The 
compilation is progressing satisfactorily and Vol. I is already in the 
press. 


In this cursory surv^ I must not omit tiie activities of the Yarendra 
Besearch Society, an institution in the foundation of which I had a little 
share in eonjunciion vnth Kumar Sarat Kumar Bai of Dighapatia, the 
late Akhoy Kumar Moitra and Babu Eama Prashad Chanda (now Bai 
Bahadur), some thirty years ago. The Society since its inception has 
done some good work in the study of the history and culture of the part 
of the country called Yaren dra, and during the period under review 
has published the Bamacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin, a historical 
poem on the Pala kings of Bengal, critically re-edited by Drs. E. C. 
Majumdar, E. G, Basak md Pandit Banerji Kavyatirtha, 


In Bihar a novel feature is the starting of a quarterly Journal in 
Sanskrit, called the Samskrta-iSanjivana-Pedrika, edited by Dr. A. 
Banerji Sastri and published, by the Bihar Sanskrit Sanjivana Sanmj, 
The journal since the publicatiori of its inaugural number has been ap- 
pearing regularly, and according to expert opinion it is considered to 
be the only fiist-elass Sanskrit magaj^ine in India. The Bihar and 
Orissa Eesearch Society has maintained the high tone of its publica- 
tions and in its Journal, besides a number of useful articles, there has 
appeared the text of PramanavarUikavrtHtiha, which at one time ^vas 
considered to be lost by scholars. The Bihar and Orissa Research So- 
ciety obtained photographic copies of the text from Tibet for publication 
in its Journal, 

In the U.P, the Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad of Benares, the Shibli 
Academy of Azamgarh, the Nadwat-ul-UIama of Lucknow and the I!"ni- 
versities at Allahabad and Aligarh have eneouraged research in Oriental 
studies aiifl published works of considerable merit. Under the auspices 
of Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad has been planned the 20 volumes History 
of India under the chief-editorship of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, whose 
name is a guarantee for the high quality of the work. Tlie project is 
making satisfactory^ pix)gress and volume XII dealing with the reign 
of Akbar, which has been taken up first, is likely to be issued early next 
year — 1942. Among the works published by the Shibli Academy of 
Azamgarh the most notable is the History of Islam, Yols. I and II, by 
Shah Moin Uddin Nadvi. The Muslim University of Aligarh has to 
its ci^edit several works of importance among %vhich the following are 
specially w-orthy of mention: Miijaddid^s Conception of TauJiid by 
Dr. Biirhan Ahmad; the System of Justice in Mediaeval India by Mr. 
Bashir Ahmad, i.c.s., Caliphate and Kingship in Mediaeval Persia by 
Dr. Amir Hasan Siddiqi, and the History of Shah IsmaHl Safvi by Dr, 
Raja Ghulam Sarwar. The History DepaiTment of the Muslim Uni- 
versity of Aligarh is collaborating with the Bharatiya Itihasa Parishad 
of Benares in the compilation of the 20 volumes History of India, to 
which a reference has already been made. Among the important books 
published by scholars of the U.P. during the period under review I 
must include Dr. B£ibu Ram Saksena^s scientific work on Indo-x\ryan 
Philology, entitled the Evolution of AwadL T should also pay a com- 
pliment to Dr. A. S. Alickar for bis illuminating researdies in the study 
of early Indian coins and inscriptions. < A piece of friendly advice 
may further be offered concerning the Benares Sarasvati Bhavan 
Series, the standard of vrliBh according to expei*t opinion has been be- 
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The University of Delhi is still very young Irat its location at a 
place which has the traditions of Ilastinapur on the one hand and the 
(cultural history of the Muslim rulers on the other^ fits it in an excep- 
tional manner to become the principal centre of research in Oriental 
studies in India. Fortunately the University possesses in its present 
Vice-Cluuieellor, the Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer; an edu- 
cationist of wirle sjnnpathies, great vision and extraordinaiy con- 
structive genius, and I would appeal to the people of Delhi as well as 
to the Government of India to avail themselves of the knowledge and 
experience of Sir Maurice Gwyer in establishing a well-equipped de- 
partnu^nt of research in Oriental subjects, such as may be worthy of 
this great historic city of India. Daring the last two years Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, Pandit Laclxhmi Dhar, Head of the Sanskrit Department of 
the University, has carried out useful research in tracing the history 
of the Sakas (Scytliians) in early Sanskrit literature. He has 
also edited a Hindi poetical work, entitled Pre^n Prakash, by a Muslini 
writer named Barkat Uilah Bilgrami. Pandit Lachhmi Dhar^s edition 
is based on a single MS. which was discovered by him; but this first 
edition may lead to the discovery of other MSS. of the poem and thus 
pave the way for the final recension of the work. 

The Punjab with its noble traditions of Oriental learning has pub- 
lished some works of outstanding merit, upon which Principal Muham- 
mad Shafi.and Dr. Lakshman Sarup of the Oriental College, Dr. Eaghu- 
vira of the Sanatan Dharam College and Prof. Vishvabandhu Shastri 
of the Vedic Eesearch. Institute are to be congratulated. Principal Shafi 
has published a critical adition of the MaiWSa^detm of Kama! Ud(iin 
^Abdul-Eazzaq, the famous traveller and geograjxher who visited the 
court of the Vijayanagar king, Deva Raja II, about 1440 A.D., and gave 
a vivid account of the magnificence of the city. Dr. Lakshman Sarup is 
engaged in editing the Bgmda with the new commentaiy of Venkata Ma- 
clhava, which is much earlier and more authentic than the commentary of 
Sayanaearya who lived in the 14th century A.D. Dr* Lakshman Sarup ’s 
eflition is based on an oiiginal palm-leaf MS. of Madhava’s commentary 
and he is publishing an exhaustive study of al! the interpretatioxis of 
the other commentators on the Rgveda. The work is of the first mag- 
nitude and has already attracted the attention of scholars in India as 
%vell as abroad, notably in America, where the Oriejital Society has 
resolved to give some finaiieial help to the learned editor; The entire 
work wiE cover six volumes, each of 1,000 pages. Two volumes have 
already been printed and the third is in the press. As Dr, Lalsshm^p?. 



Sarup owing to lack of funds is feeling much handicapped in pushing 
forward his work I appeal to the Government of India, to Indian states, 
and to all admirers of Indian sacred literature to help the author in 
completing his magnum opus 

Dr. Raghuvij'a as Director of the International Academy of Indian 
Culture has acquired fame both for scholarship and organising capa- 
city, and his edition of Paippailada recension of the Athawa-vada is a 
work of verj' high merit. During the years under review he also saw 
throng the press the late Dr. W. Caland’s edition of the Satapatha 
Brakmana based on the Kanva recension, and worked on a critical edi- 
tion of the Bamayana. Dr. Raghuvira has also established an up-to- 
date press for the printing of old texts, and his enterprise in this res- 
pect as w=-ell as in the introduction of European methods of researcii in 
India deserve support by all patrons of learning in our country. Prof. 
Vishvabandint yiiastri has published tlie Yedio Kosa or a word-con- 
cordance of Vedic literature, which is proving very useful to students 
of this subject. Anuuig other works published by the scholars of the 
Punjab the following are worthy Of special notice; A History of Sans~ 
krit Literaturp by Mr. H. E. Aggarval, Nilmiitii Purana by Mr. R. C. 
Kak, Nklam Suiras by Dr. K. N. Bhatnagar, Talkhis Mu‘ jam ai-Alq^ 
])y Maulawi Abdul (^uddns and the Indices of the Lisan al-‘A.rah by 
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printing and the Bliismaparvan of the same book, edited by Dr, S. K. 
Belvalkar, is under preparation. Notwithstanding the importance of 
the work which the Bhandarkar Institute is doing, the progress of its 
activities now is much handicapped by inadequacy of funds, and with 
a view to preserving the reputation of Indian scholarship abroad I 
strongly appeal to all patriots of our country to help liberally this great 
national institution. 

In the field of Vedic Studies some important works have been pub- 
lished by the Vaidik Samshodbak Mandal and the Deccan College Re- 
search Institute. The former has to its credit a new edition of the 
Rgveda in which the learned editors have consulted the various MSS. 
with great cai'e; and their work is a distinct improvement upon the 
previous editions of Max Muller and other scholars. In the work of 
the Deccan College Research Institute the studies of Prof. V. M. Apte 
deserve special mention, particularly bis monographs, entitled Rgveda 
Mantras in their Ritual Setting in the Grbyasutras^ and Non-Rgvedic 
Mantras rubricated in the Asmlayana-Grhyasutra : Sources and Inter- 
pretation, In will be fair to state at this juncture that the Deccan Col- 
lege Research Institute under its able and talente^l Principal, Dr. Irach 
J. S. Taraporevala has turned out very substantial work in other 
branches of Oriental studi.es as well, and the names of Dr. H, D. Saii- 
kalia, Dr. S. M. Katre, Dr, M. A. Chaghtai and Dr. 0. H. Shaikh are 
worthy of being mentioned for their painstaking researches. 

In this connection I may also mention the names of two professors 
of the Fregusson College, I mean Drs, P. V. Bapat and R. N. Dandekar. 
Dr. Bapat has published A Comparative Study of Yimuttimagga of 
Upatissa and Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa, which shows gi*eat care 
and sound learning in the production of the monograph. Dr. Dande- 
kar has a scientific bent of mind and his researches, which are maiiily 
devoted to the early gods of the Hindu pantheon, are of great value. 
He is also to be complimented for efficient work in Ms capacity as Se- 
cretary of the Bhandarkar Research Institute. Among other Saiiskri- 
tic studies issued during the last two years the following are specially 
worthy of mention : Visuddhimagga, Part I, edited in Devanagari by 
Prof. Diiammananda Kasumbi ; A Critical Study of the Plays of Bhasa 
by Dr, A. Pusalkar, the new edition of Patanjali’s Mahahhasya, with 
the commentaries of Nagesa and Kayyata, which Kielhorii’s edition 
did not contain, and Dharmakosa, Vol. II, edited by Lakshmarsastri 
Joshi. The last is a veritable encyclopaedia of Hindu Dharmasastra 
texts. 



• In the field of Jain literature the Manikya Chandra PigamWd 
puram of Puspadania, -while the Kaya Chandra Jaina Sastramata 
pur aw of Puspadania, while the Raya Chandra Jaina Sastramata 
Series has issued the Paramatmaprakasa of Yogindu, most ably edited 
by Dr. A. N. Upadhya. The former text was originally writxen in 
Mallched in His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions during 959-65 
A.D. and the learned editor has expressed a desire to present a complete 
set to the library of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

For the publication of important Persian and Arabic texts the work 
of the Mamie Research Association of Bombay deserves special notice. 
Ill 1940, the Association published Prof. A. J. Arberry’s edition of 
‘Iraqi’s ‘Ushshaq-nama (the Songs of Lovers), text with English 
translation ; but two other works which were to be issued the same year 
have been held up, the Chronicle of Unini owmg to the sad death of its 
editor. Professor D. S. Margoliouth, and the KUahu’l-Kashf of Say- 
yidena Ja'far b. Mansuri’l-Yaman, which was being edited by Dr. R. 
Strothmann, on account of the outbreak of the War. During the cui-- 
rent year the Association has made considerable progress in the pre- 
paration of the Bis 0 of the Fatimids by Dr. W. Ivanow and the Bisa- 
hdtu’l-Ptiqadat of Ibn-Babawayhi by Mr. A. A. Pyzee, the talented 
Secretary of the Association. The greatest project of the Association 
is however, an Index to the Qur’an, the compilation of which has been 
undertaken by Professor A. Jeffery of the University of Columbia. 

' " As r^ards the study of Iranian subjects it may be pointed out for 
the information of the institutions concerned that according to com- 
petent authorities the works published in recent years do not show the 
hi^ standard which was attained in the previous books compiled by 
In dia n scholars. It should however be observed that the work done by 
Dr. Iraeh J. S. Taraporevala and several other scholars shows sound 
methods of research, and their guidance and advice should be taken 
advantage of by institutions publishing works on this important branch 
of Oriental studies. 

Passing on to the Presidency of Madrasf I wjouid first speak of t^ 
Adyar Library Sa^krit publications. Among them the, RAtt.Uf*- 5 aw> 
kranti-sutra with Nagar juna% ..Bhava-samkranti^sastra and the com- 
jhahtoW of Haitreyanatha is of outstanding merit. It ha® Imen edited 
by Prof. N. Aiyyaswami Sastt| ' j Adytor LSWajfy ,h4a also published 
several important texts with useful^ commentaries relating to the Gita 
and Upaiiishads. Among the Madras University publications I.spe- 



eially mention the Unadi-suras and Bhoja’a Sarosvati-KantMhharana, 
both grammatical works, inc«t ably edited by Dr. T. K. Chinta- 
mani; the Sloha-varttikct-vyaMiya (on Ktunarila) of Bhatta Umbekia, 
edited by Prof. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, and the Prakaiarlha-Vivara- 
mm by Dr. C. Kunhan. I woul^ also say a word regarding the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum of MSS., a work on which the University of 
Madras has been engaged for the last five years, and the publication 
of which is eagerly awaited by seholara; for since Aufreeht’s work 
published more than half a century ago thousands of new MSS. have 
come to light, particularly by the vax'ious missions to Tibet and by Sir 
Aurel Stein’s expeditions to Chinese Turkistan. 

The Islamic Series of the University of Madras has published some 
useful works, among which may be mentioned Dr. S. M. H. Nainar’s 
English Translation of the Tuzuh4-WalajaM issued in 1940. TVd 
other works, now passing through the press, are also worthy of notice. 
They are the FutuJiu’s-Salatin of ‘Isami by Mr. Sayed Usha and the 
Diwan-i-Ihn Sanwii’l-Mulk by Dr, Abdul Haq, Principal, Government 
Muhammadan College, Madras, • 

The Governments of Travancore, Mysore and Baroda have special 
series for the publication of Sanskrit texts, and during the period un- 
der review some valuable works have been issued by them. Of these 
the SuMi-mukiavaU of Jahlana, edited by Prof. E. Krishnamacharya 
and published by the Gaekwad Oriental Series, deserves special mem 
tion. It is an old Sanskrit Anthology. * ' 

Coming over to Hyderabad I consider it my duty to state that the 
illustrious rulera of the Asaf Jalii dynasty, particularly our present 
benign Sovereign, have extended their patronage and warm support to- 
the fostering and development of Oriental studies in a most catholic 
spirit, irrespective of the various schools of religious thought tinder' 
which those studies are being pursued. To elucidate this statement’ 

I may mention the names of a few institutions which have been offered" 
subsidies or recurring grants in comparatively recent times by the Gby- 
ernment of Hyderabad, through the genuine and personal interest of 
our gracious Ruler — ^Nawab Mir Osman AM Khan Bahadur, kJiallad 
AUfiJio mulkahu iva saltanatahu! They are the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, Aurobindo Ashram, the Andhra University, Shantiniketan; 
and the Benares University. As regards the help of His Exalted 
Highness to the All-India Oriental Conference I may state that his iS' 
the only Government which has contributed regularly to tlie running' 
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expenses of the sessions of the Confereiiee since its inception in 1918, 
while the contributions made by the. Provincial Goverinnei^^ and other 
Indian States in this conn ecdion - have been d-emp^ being I’eia.ted to 

particular sessions.: 

The love of learning and a generous policy have led to the esta- 
blishment of several institutions in Hyderabad itself and among these 
the work of DaiiratuT-Ma^arif has been praised, in no imstiuted terms 
by Orientalists all over the world, particularly in Europe, The Dahra 
was started by the late Nawab Imad-ul-^Iulk, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
to’ publish rare Arabic texts, bearing on important iiteraiy and scien- 
tific subjects, which were scattered in the various libraries of the world 
and access to wliieh was not easy to the ordiiiarj^ student. The Dahra 
since its establishment has exiled and issued 105 old texts, eoiiiprisirig* 
205 volumes, on a variety of subjects. The works of oiitstaiiding merit 
published during the period under review are : Al-3Iiini;amni fi-TarikhiV 
Vmam of Ibn-i-Jauzi, Part. V'lT, edited from a MS. of Istanbul Library, 
TarikhA-Kabir of bnam A^zam, edited from the ME-iS/ of Hyderabad 
and Istanbul Libraries and the KUabul-Af al of Abu'l-Qasim ^Ali b, 
Ja^far of Sicily, edited from the MSS. of Miilhv Murad and Rampur 
Library, 

Among other important works imblished, or ready for ])iiblieatio!i 
in Hyderabad under the patronage of Govemmeni; I sliould mention 
Aqa Muhammad Ali^s FarlinngA-Nizmn, Maulana Maiiiurid-iii-HaKsan^s 

jam-al-Muscmiiifin and Maulana Abdul Hacf/s Lugbat-iAJrdxu 
The Farliang4-Nizmn is the most comprehensive and up-to-date lexicon 
of the Persian language, and among works of its kind it has tlie same 
position and authority as the larger edition of the Oxfo^'d Dictionary. 
It may be interesting to note that another lexicon of die Persian langu- 
age, which was extant up to quite recently, was also ccmpilcil under the 
authority of a Deccan king, but some four hundred year ago. I Jiiean 
the Burhan4-QaU^ of Burhanukl-Din b. Muhammad Husain Tabrizi, 
dedicated to 'Abdulla Qutb Shah in 1653 A.D. The 
nifin is a biographical dictionary of authors on the model of Brockel- 
mann's well-known work, but on a much larger scale than the latter, 
so much so that the authors mentioned in the jam under the name 
Ahmad exceed two thousand in number. Pour volumes of this work 
have already been issued but the material collected may cover twenty 
to twenty-five more volumes. ; The LughatdAJrdu is also a colossal 
WPrfc^ and almost half of its compilation has been completed 
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mid an adequate siiin sanctioned by H.E.H. tlie Nizamis Go* 
Ternnient to print it under the auspices of the Osmaiiia University- 
I should also speak of the activities of the Persian MSS. Society of Hy- 
derabad, which through the munificence of Government came into exis- 
tence some ten years ago, and has pu1)]ished some useful Persian histo- 
rical texts since its establishment. The last work issued by the Society 
was the Cliacli Xama of Mli 1). Hamid, critically edited by Dr, Umar 
1). Muhammad Da hid Pota. Another work of the Society, noiv ready 
b. Muhammad Da hid Pota. Another work of the Society, now ready 
edited by Dr. G. H. Shaildi of the Deccan College. Poona. 

I should also mention that the Osmania University in its Post-Gra- 
duate Department is encouraging research in Oriental studies, and as 
a nucleus to a library of Sanskrit and Early Dravidian MSS. has ac- 
quired a large collection of palm-leaf writings, a majority of wliich are 
rare. Among the staff of the University some professors liave carried out 
valuable research in. their respective subjects; namely, Dr. Khalifa 
Abdul Hakiii on the philosophical aspect of Maiilaiia Jalalu^d-Din 
Rumi^s poetry. Dr. Wali Ucldin on Mysticism, Dr. M. Hamid Ullah on 
Islamic Law, Professor Haroon Khan Slier wani on the Deccan History 
of the Islamic period and Prof. Suhba Eao on Telugii poetry. I may 
remark here, parenthetically, that Professor Subba Eao himself is a 
poet of high rank. Professor Sherwani’s latest researches have just 
lieen published in the form of an attractive monograph, entitled Mah- 
mud Gaivan, the Great Bahmani Wazh\ In this connection I must also 
mention the name of Professor Hanumant Eao of tlie Nizam College 
whose studies of the Vaishnavaite movement of Madhvacharya in the 
Deccan, from the 14th to the 19th century, forms an interesting chapter 
of the religions historA” of India daring the Muslim rule. 

In this running commentary, I have not reviewed archseo- 
Jogical studies as yet, because I desired to take them up last, on 
account of their being my special line. Among the books of outstand- 
merit published on this subject mention may be made of the Monuments 
of Sanclii, by Sir John Marshall and Professor A. Poueher, the Excava- 
tions at Rarap'pa by Mr. M. S. Wats, Picture of the World by 

A. Zaki Valid! Togan, and the Excavations in Stvai and Explorations 
in the Oxus Territories of Afghanistan by Drs. B. Barger and Plulip 
Wright, I should also mention in this connection, Dr. B. C. Law's 
Kasnmhi in Ancient Literature and Prof. Nilkanta Shastri's Sn Vifaya^ 
both of which are very interesting studies. 


The aetivities of the Archseologiea] Department of the Government 
of .India’have suffered bonsiderabb'* by the adverse report of Sir 'Leo- 
nard Woolle}' on the one hand, and the financial stringeiiey resultin,g 
from the wa.r conditions on the other. The system of work pursued by 
4he ■■Department, Iiowever,- requires some reorientation, and I made cer- 
tain suggestions in this connection in my Presidential Address before 
the Archceologieal Section of the Indian Histoiy Congress in 1940. I 
repeat those suggestions for the attention of Qovemineiit and all con- 
cerned, with a view to placing the constitution of the Department on a 
scientific basis and thus raising the standard of ar3liaiologieal researeli 
in India. First of all tliei^e should be a clear division in the recruitment 
and training of officers for Conservation, Excavation and Exploration 
work. Officers for Conseiwation should he recruited from Engineer- 
ing Colleges or Schools of Architecture, and trained for a fixed period, 
extending from one to two j^ears in the special methods of conservation 
of Archaeological moiniinents. After their training they should be 
posted permanently to a circle, or to a province, in strict regard to their 
special qualificaHons and individual aptitudes, and should not be trans- 
ferred fi’cm that circle or province, for the study of the Arehceology 
of a particular area means a life’s study, and higher results cannot be 
achieved by offi^^ers who are transferred from province to province 
after intervals of a few years. Similarly the officers for Exploration 
and Excavation work should be recruited from among those graduates 
who have already qualified in Archreology as a part of their History 
course for their degree examinations. The officers thus selected may 
in the first instance he attached to Museums in order to make them- 
selves familiar with Indian antiquities and also to learn the methods of 
their preservation, classification and exhibition. Afterwards they may 
be attached to experts who are exploring or conducting exeavatiork 
operations at important sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of 
field-woi’k. Further, Epigraphy should be entrusted to Universities 
and the practice of training an Arehcelogical officer both for Epigra- 
l^hy and Conservation simultaneously should be abolished. Again in 
view of the growing national consciousness among the students of the 
country it is desirable that there should be a. liaison between the Uni- 
versities and tlie Arehjcological Department, and the staff and students 
of Archaeology and Ancient History departments may be invited to 
watch and, if practicable, to partake according to tlieir capacity in the 
excavation operations. 

To work out the detail of tho above reforms I had recommended ihe 


appoiiitmcTit of a coinmitteej the ijersoiiiicl of which and other matter*^ 
cennoeted with it, are mentioned in my Addre8>s referred lo 

In spite of ob%\ioiis liandicaps, as explained abo\’c, tiie *Vrclueo logical 
Department of the Government of India under the able direction of 
Rao Baiiadxir K. N. Diksliit, has carried out excavations at two sites 
and achieved impoilant resiilts. One of these sites was discovered in 
the remodelling of the Kashi Railway Station, and altliongii in the be- 
ginning the Railway contractors who were in eliarge of the work 
wrought eoiisiderable havoc in rhstroying the structures found buried 
under the earth, and disposing of many of the antiquities, the Direetor- 
(mneral of Arelneology ultimately regained those antiquities and had 
them preserved and exhibited in the local Museum. He also arranged 
witli the Railway authorities to liave the site systematically excavated, 
later under his direction. As a result of that the third or fourth stra- 
\mn of the site has been exposed and a large number of buildings and 
antiquities discovered, wliieh apparently belong to the centuries on 
either side of llic Christian era. The other she where excavations have 
Ijcen conducted ))y the Department is Eamiiagar, a town mentioned in 
the Maludmumta and also in the diaiy of the Chinese pilgrim, Huen 
Tsang, The site was originally discovered and identified with Earn- 
nagai* by the Late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, but excavations 
in a s}’'steinatie manner were carried out last year, and have been taken 
up this year again, and several strata exposed. The buildings of the 
upper sfriita belong to the Stli and Dtli centuries A.D, while tliose’pf the 
lower to the 2iid and 3rd centuries A.D. 

The greatest acliievenient of the years under review is however the 
successful conservation of the Elephanta sculptures and the Gol Gum- 
bad at Bijapur. Both these monuments are of the utmost importance oc- 
cupying as they do a signilicant position in tlie history of the Sculpture 
and Arehitectiire of the wmrld. In congratulating the Government of 
Iiirlia and the Archyeoiogicai Department on the accomplisimient of this 
great task I wmuld draw their attention to the piwrvation of two more 
monuments which are important landmarks in the history of Indian 
architecture and which through neglect are deteriorating fast,. One 
of tliem is a portion of the city-wall of Pataliputra built of wood^ des- 
cribed -by Megasthenes and exposed to view several times, lastly by 
Mr. J. A. Page in the course of his excavations in 1926-27, Below file 
wall Mr. Page also discovered a wooden pavement in wMeli the arrange* 
Tatot.of 'the pkiiis. showed considerable mechanical skill, The site is 
now 'iinder water but as the area is not large the water ihay easily be 



fakeii out with the help of an electric pump in the summer months and 
afterwards the remains tliorougiilj^ conserved; the floor and the side- 
walls could be protected by cement-concrete. It is a pity that such 
measures were not axlopted at the time of the exea\’atioip but as sal 
wood, of icJiic-li the city-wall and the otlier remains tliere are reported 
to have been biiiit, does itoi deteriorate quickly, there may be still time 
to save these unique specimens of ancient Indian architecture. 

Anotlier nioiiiinient which requires iimiiediate attentioji for its 
safety is the clmitya cave at Kondane, some 8 miles from the Karjat 
Eailway Station on the G.I.P. The chaih/a iias a niagiiificent facade 
and although many of its pillars have decayed, the monument can easily 
be repaired and a great deal of its pristine beaiit.y restored. Tlie 
chaitya as w^eli mrvAara attached to it are in a rapid state of decay 
owing to the percolation of rain wmter and lack of adequate drainage. 
During my \isit to these monuments in the beginning of last niontli I 
was fortumde to discover an inscription also on the front of the vihara 
which I have l)rought to the notice of the Superintendent of the Archse- 
ological Survey, "Pi'estern Gii-ele. Fergusson and Burgess could not 
trace any writing on these monuments; hence they were diffident to 
pronounce whicli ot the three chaityas-tit Bliaja.Bedsa and Kondaiie, is 
the earliest. TTi<‘ discovery of this inscription may perhaps help to 
solve the problem, but from the styles of architecture and sculpture 
they ail appear to belong to the same period, about two centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. I would appeal to the Government of India to 
take early steps to save from fui'tlier ruin the cave-shrines of Kondane 
which are the finest monuments of their kind in India, I -would also 
request the Government of Bombay to construct a road for access to 
these temples. Arciueology is a central subject, lint the monuments 
are situated in the Presidency of Bombay and if on their being proper- 
ly preserved and made easily accessible, they kindle feelings of iiatioiiai 
pride or foster a lo^^e for the beautiful, the people of the Bombay Presi- 
dency will be the first to develop such feelings. Along with the 
conservation of monimients it is absolutely necessary that access 
to them should be made easy otherwise their utility for educational 
purposes becomes practically nil. In this connection I Avould draw 
the attention of the Government of Bombay to the construetioii of a road 
to Bedsa caves also, where a sculpture representing two horse-riders, 
for the vividness of joyous expression and grace of finish, is unique 
among tJie Buddhist sculptures of India, It may rauk liigk 
among the sculptures of the world, for the vigour combined with beauty 
which we notice in early Greek sculptoe is amply represented in the 


Bedsa 'lioi*se-ridei^.' The happy couple, riding on separate horses, 
have very refined features : the ■male figure has stretched his hand in 
■an amorous mood towards his beautiful partner, which feeling is fully 
reeiprocated in' the ■ almost quiverin-g ' nostrils, up-raised ears and mane, 
and glistening eyes of his horse, Pergusson has published a photo- 
graph of it, but it does not do justice to the beauty of the sculpture, 
having been taken from the ground-level. The sculpture is carved as 
the capital of a pillar and to secure a faithful photograph of it a scaf- 
folding should be specially erected, which will not be a difficult task. 
Bedsa is only 6 miles from the 28th mile-stone of the Poona-Bombay 
road and as there is a village just at the foot of the hill and several 
others in the vicinity, the proposal of the construction of a road may 
be eonsidei^d for other reasons as well — such as agricultural develop- 
ment, or rural uplift, or the expansion of literacy and primary educa- 
tion, Incidentally I may also observe that Archaeology is not flourish- 
ing as a Central Government subject and it may perhaps attract greater 
attention if it is transferred to Provinciai Governments. 

The Archaeological Departments of Jaipur, Gwalior, Baroda, My- 
sore and Travancore States have done good work during the last two 
years and published useful reports. The excavations carried out by the 
Jaipur and Mysore States are specially commendable, the results hav- 
ing a close bearing on ouir own work at Maski and Kondapur. At the 
latter place the Arclimological Department of Hyderabad has discover- 
ed a town of the Andhra period (cir. 200 B.C, to 200 A.D.), situated 
on the bank of a stream the waters of which in comparatively recent 
times have l>een dammed for a reservoir to irrigate the country. The 
antiquities discovered there have a large variety, comprising seals, 
coins, terra-cotta figures, ornaments, jewels and pottery: the last both 
of domestic and religious use. The terra-cotta figures represent Bud- 
dhist deities, but their chief value lies in their perfect modelling and 
vivid expression, indicating art of a high order, Tlie features of these 
figurines resemble very much the features of the present day inhabi- 
tants of the Deccan; and they like the figures represented in the fres- 
coes at Ajanta, show that the art was indigenous underwent no influ- 
ence of the North. It is only after the 3rd century, the time of the 
waning of the Andhra power in the Deccan, that we find North-Indian 
people represented in the feseoes of Ajanta. According to our 
researches the Deccan defied the political and artistic su- 
periority of the North until the 3rd century A.D., although Buddhist 
religious missions penetrated the Deccan as early as the 3rd century 
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B.C. But tlie success of these missions may be due to the racial affini- 
ties of the people of the Deccan, who had a strong admixture of SafcaS' 
(ScjUhians) in them, to the founder of the Buddhist faith, Sakya Muni, 
who according to Panini was the Sage of the Sakas. I ma,y not go fur- 
ther in this matter for such problems ai-e not to be discussed in a Presi- 
dential address- ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

An important scheme Just sanctioned by H.E.H the Nizamis Gov- 
ernment is a comprehensive survey of the prehistoric antiquities of the 
Dominions. Such relics are found in great abundance in Hyderabad 
State, and the Archmological Department of H.E.H. 's Government has 
devoted special attention to their study recently. As the North-west- 
ern part of tlie Mysore State and several districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency bordering on the Nizam’s Dominions posjsess prehistoric arehse- 
ologieal antiquities of an identical character, it is hoped that with the 
co-operation of the Arehseological Departments of these two Govern- 
ments it will be possible to arrive at definite conclusions regarding the 
religious ideas, the industries and the racial characteristics of the in- 
habitants of this country in the millenia preceding the Christian era. 
The views obtaining on this subject at present are bazy and unscienti- 
fic in the extreme. 

Another important project sanctioned by H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government is the publication of an authentic and up-to-date History 
of the Monuments of India.. The need for such a publication is appa- 
rent, for Fergnsson arid Burgess’ work, which was compiled seventy 
years ago, has become out of date in the light of the extensive researches 
carried out since the time of these two pioneera. His Exalted Highness’ 
Government has entrasted the compilation of the work to me and Sir 
John Marshall and I am glad to report that Vol. I of this work dealing 
with the monuments from the earliest times to the 3rd century A.D., is 
now ready for the press. The publication of Vol. Ill of A junta and 
the Monograph on Bidar, has been withheld owing to the War, although 
plates and half of the texts of these works have been printed by the 
Oxford University Pre^. We have however been able to issue a com- 
prehensive monograph on the Telugu Inscriptions of the Dominions, 
edited by Dr. P. Srinivasachar, in the beginning of this year. 

India is a vast country and the scope of the work of our Confer- 
ence is also vast, and it has therefore been my desire, ever since taking 
over charge of my office as President of the Conference, to find out 
ways and means by which the objects of , this great organization be 
better fulfilled. The biennial sessions of the Conference are indeed 
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of great value in stimulating research, in establishing peraonal con- 
tacts and in the discussion of outstanding problems, but to take stock of 
the activities of the r^careh students in the different parts of India, 
or to afford facilities to them in the shape of expert advice, loan of 
original MSS. or their photostat copies, or monetary help, is practi- 
cally impossible under the present organisation of the Conference. 
But such ainivS could easily be realised if the Conference had a perma- 
nent office with a small but eompeteiit staff and a well-equipped lib- 
rary. The Conference has a previous scheme of establishing an Indian 
Academy on the lines of the British Academy, the preliminaries of 
'wliich are more or less settled and if tlie permanent office of the Con- 
ference was stablished at a central place, it wuuld be possible to arrange 
for the institution of the proposed Indian Academy as welL But the 
estabiislnnent of a permanent office requires money, which it is pro- 
posed to secure in the form of endowments or foundations for the supe- 
rior staff, and a permanent fund— from the interest of which the sala- 
ries of the subordinate officials such .as clerks, accountants, etc,, may 
be paid. A Government University, whose name I shall be able to 
.aniiounee shortly, has kindly promised to offer accomodation to the 
permanent staff and library of the Conference free. Several Provin- 
'Cial Governments and Indian States, as %vell as some public-spirited 
persons, who weie approacHed for help, have sliov^m their appreciation 
of the scheme and donated sums to the Permanent Fund of the Con- 
ference with a view to carrying out the project as early as practicable, 
‘The names of the principal donors are as follows: — 

(1) Sir Dorab Tata Trust, 

(2) Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur, 

(3) Raja Pamia Lai Saheb, 

(4) Seth Suldideo Prashad. 

(5) Seth G, Raghunath MuU. 

<6) Mr, Ghansham Das Birla, 

(7) Mr. AmbaM Sarabm. 

(8) Seth Lalbhai Dulphatbhai.^ 

I should also express my gratitude to those persons who, purely 
in the interest of advancement of learning, have helped me in making 
the Government of India, Provincial Governments and some philan- 

%ince this address was read the Governments of the United Provin- 
ces and the Jammu and Kashmir State have been 'pleased to donate 
handsome sums to the Permanent Pun^. G.Y.. 


tfiropisfs of oar motherland interested in the seherae/ Tiieir names 

are:' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

The Hon ^blb Sir MAumcE: G wyer,' k. c.b,, 

Vim-Chamellor of the Delhi Unwersiiij. 

The Rt. Hon^'ble Sir Akbae Hyd/IRi, p.c., b.c.l. (Oxon/X^ 

Member for Informcdiortf Government of India,. 

The Hon'ble Me. C.. H. Gidney, g:.b.e, ga-e.,. 

Resident in Hyderahadp 

The Hon'ble Mb. Justice N. G. A. Ebgley, ixus.,^ 

Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 

ShRIMATHI SaROJINI NaIBU, AN0 

Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur,- 

The response for the support of the scheoie although veiy warm 
in spirit, has not been equally generous m the shape of financial help^ 
for the apparent reason that war requirements have noAV the first claim 
on Government as well as private resources. We are thankful to the 
British Government for the peace and safety which we enjoy to-day^ 
and in the case of war also, the flames of which are spreading fast, and 
now seen clearly on the horizon of our country, both in the East and 
West, their help in men and materials will enable us to defend our 
country against the ruthless foreess of enemies who for the sake of 
self-aggrandizement are bent on destroying culture and all that is dear 
to the human soul. I should also say that during my two visits to Ger- 
many during Hitler's regime I did not find any freedom of speech 
such as we enjoy in India, and the cruel manner in which some of the 
eminent Professors of Universities, Directors of Museums and other 
literati have been treated can hardly be believed by a cultured person. 
The position is so critical now that we should not remain indifferent 
to the issues involved by the War, but put together all our resources, 
financial, industrial, economic and military, in a combined effort to 
fight our foes whose vicious aims may be compared to the evil genius 
of Mara in liis vain endeavour to trample down the Truth, 

Before concluding this address I would request Nawab Bit Muham- 
med Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, as Pr<^ident of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam's Executive Council, kindly to convey the grate- 
ful thanks of the Conference to HivS Exalted Highness for 
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the gracious message o£ good-will axid encouragement which 
Jie lias been pleased to send us for the success of this Session. 1 snouM 
also thank you Sir, as well as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jtnig Bahadur, the 
President of the Reception Committee, for the very warm and cordial 
welcome which you have accorded us through your brilliant addresses, 
I have further to express the gratitude of the Conference to Qazi 
Muhammad Husain Sahib, the able and talented Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
of the Osmania University, for his unfailing courtesy, Judicious advice 
and ready help in all matters relating to the success of this Session. 


ANNEXURE 


Proposed Scheme 
Paid Sta ff 

Secretaries,— At the beginning there will be only two Secretaries; 
one for Early Indian Religion, Philosophy and Literature, and the 
other for Islamic Studies. In order to secure scholars of the highest 
qualifications it is recommended that each of these Secretaries should 
have a salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. The Secretaryships will be 
endowed, or founded on a permanent basis (i.a,, their emoluments be- 
ing included as a recurring item of expenditure in the budget) either 
by the Government of India, or by the Provincial Governments, or by 
Indian States. If a public-spirited person comes forward to endow 
these Secretaryships, the sum or property bestowed for the purpose will 
cover by its income the emoluments of the Secretary on a basis of 2^ per 
cent, per annum, interest. 

To make the request for endowment or foundation acceptable it is 
suggested that the Secretaries of the Conference may occupy simul- 
taneously chairs of Indian Philosophy, Religion and Culture, and Is- 
lamic Studies at a University which may endow or found these chairs 
ox* secretaryships, and which also offer accommodation to the Perma- 
nent Office and Library of the Conference. 

Tl’ic duties of the Secretaries will be as follows : — 

(a) To deliver a certain nufber of lectures (eight each year?) 
under the auspices of the University which has made the 


(&) To publish quarterly a comprehensive Bibliography (or 
Eeview) of all Oriental works printed in India, 

(c) To offer facilities to research workers, by introducing diem 

to experts, by arranging for them loans of original MSS., 
or photostat copies of them and by securing, if practicable, 
monetary help. 

(d) To equip the librarj’- of the Conference. 

Fellows or ResemxJi Scholars, — In our opinion the title ^Peiiow' 
is preferable. At the beginning there will be six Fellows only, namely, 
one for Yedic Studies, another for Buddhist Philosophy and Art, 
another for Jain Eeligion and Literature, another for Iranian Studies, 
another for South Indian Languages and Culture, and another for 
Mamie Studies, The Fellowships also will be endowed, or founded 
in a permanent manner, like the Secretaryships. Their honorarium 
will be Es. 150 per mensem, and they will be appointed afterwards on 
the merits of their services. The duties of the Fellows will be : — 

(i) To help the Secretaries in the compilation of the Biblio- 
graphy. 

(n) To help the Secretaries in the equipment of the Conference 
library. 

(Hi) To carry out research in their special subjects under the 
authority of the Conference, 

Clerks, etc. — There will be a small staff comprising ; — 

One Clerk and Accountant . . Es. 100-10 12-159. 

Two Assistant Clerks . . „ 75-513-100. 

Four Chaprasis each » 12-115-15. 

The assistant clerks must be good at typing and book-keeping, 
mobile the chief clei’k must posses a sound loiowledge of Accounts. ■ One 
of the assistant clerks will help the Fellows in the library work. , The 
salaries of these clerics will be paid from the income to be derived from 
the Permanent Fund. 

LIBEARY 

Pari passu with their duties the Secretaries and Fellows will devote 
fecial attention to the equipment of .the library of the Conference. 
The publication of a quarterly Bibliography or Eeview by the Confer^ 


eiiee will enable it to get a number of Oriental works free from authorSj 
but it will be advisable to approach Government with the request that 
of the copies acquired by the latter under the Registration Act one copy 
each of all Oriental works published in India, may either be presented 
to the Conference, or placed for the use of the general public in thO' 
ijibrary of tlie Conference. 

PERSIANENT FUND 

In the Appeal a sum of rupees two lacs has been asked for the Per* 
riianent Fund, which is to be collected thus;— 

The Government of India and the Provincial 

Governments . , Rs. 1,25,000 

Indian States .. „ 75,000 

Fublie-spirited persons .. „ 50,000 


Total .. „ 2,50,000 


The total shows an excess of Rs. 50,000, But this is to cover any de* 
ficiency which may occur on account of our failing to realise in full 
donations from some of our benefactors to whom the Appeals have been 
submitted. The Conference is, however, trying its best to realise the 
total sum of Rs. 2,50,000, for in the first three years a considerable sum 
will be required for the initial expenses of the inauguration of the per- 
manent office of the Conferenc and the starting of its organ — ^Biblio- 
graphy or Review. 




At the end Dr. M. Nizamuddin, the Local Secretaiy, read oat the 
messages of good wishes received hy him from various institutions, pro- 
minent among them being : 

MESSAGES; 

The Government of India, Department of Information sent by the 
Eight Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, Member of His Excellency the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council. 




GOVERNMENT OP INDIA, 

Department of Information and Broadcasting. 

New Delhi, the mil Deceynher, Idil. 

I regret my official duties do not permit me to avail myself of the 
privilege of attending the Eleventh Sesrion of the All-India Oriental 
Conference but my thoughts and good wishes will be with jmu. 1 have 
read with the greatest interest the agenda, which covers a rich and wide 
4eld, and the names of those who will preside over the various sections. 
Two thoughts came into my mind as I read-the first is how rich and 
varied is the heritage of learning and culture which our forefathers 
have handed down to us. The contribution which the East in general 
and India in particular has made to the sum of human knowMge and 
human progress is indeed notable, and it is good that at this time, when 
the very life of civilisation is in danger, you should meet together to 
remind us and others that the East, as well as the AVest, lias been a con- 
tributor to our eonmion culture and to show that India even in the mi st 
of war is determined that the torch of pure learning shall not be ex- 
tinguished. My second thought, when I read the names and subject 
in your programme, was of the unity of our common heritage: how it 
takes no count of Hindu or Muslim, of Bengali or Madrasi, of Sansari 
or Urdu. Pure knowledge is univei-sal. learning recks not of creed 
or community. Surely it is an encouragement to us today, ® 

stress is so often on points of disagreement, to know that, however diffe- 
rent the sources of our culture, there is common ground on 
may all meet together in agreement. 


Sdi- A. Hydari. 
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Sir Ot P, Bamaswamy Aiyar, Dewan of Travaiicore State 

Biiaktivilas TriTaixdrum, 

11th BecemMr^ IMh ' ' . 

Dear Sir, 

' I am in receipt of the invitation to attend the Eleventh All-India 
Oriental Conference and I am giad to see that my valued friend 
His Excellency Colonel Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan Ba- 
hadur is inaugurating the Session. I wish the Conference e?ery 
suce-ess, ■ ' 

Yours sincerely 
Sd|- C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. 


Lt. CoL T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 

No. 9287 Nagpur. 
IMh BecsmlK^r, 1941, 



Message. 

I dcvsire to convey, on behalf of Nagpur University, its best wishes 
for the success of the 11th Sessidn of the Al] -India Oriental Conference 
being held at Hyderabad this month. 

The value of gatherings of the scholars of Sanskrit, Persian and 
other Indian Languages at the Sessions of the Conference cannot be 
exaggerated. Apart from the academic contributions made by such 
scholars on a common iDlatfomi, they have a national importance which 
cannot be ignored. There are few institutions which have a greater 
potential value for settlement of the inter-eominunal problems of our 
country than the cultural meetings of the kind arranged at present by 
the All-India Oriental Conference. 

I wish the session a great success. 

Sdl- T. J. Kedar, 
Vice-Chancellor f 

. - , Nagpur University. 
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The Hyderabad State Broadcasting Department had arranged for 
the recprding of important portions of the Royal Message and Address- 
es. The Historical Pictures, Bombay, took a film of the Proceedings 
of the Inaugural Session. Raja Been Dayal, Photographers, Hyder- 
abad took pliotos of the Opening Session. Tliere was a distinguished 
gathering of about a thox;sand persons in the Address Hall. The Meet- 
ing came to a successful close at about 1 p.m. 

A group photograph of the distinguished visitors, Officers of the 
Conference, Delegates and Members was taken in front of the Engi- 
neering College. 

The Delegates and Membei’s of the Conference repaired to their 
camps and lunched in the spacious Dining Halls of the University 
where suitable arrangements had been made for catering in different 

styles. 

OTHER ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS: 

The .Second Sitting of the Conference in which the Sectional Presi- 
dential addresses and Papers were read was held in the Arts College 
according to the scheduled programme mentioned on pages 62-63. 

At 4-30 p.m. at the special invitation of the Hyderabad Industrial 
Exhibition all the Delegates and Members of the Conference attended 
the Opening Ceremony of the Exhibition in the Public Gardens. 

The same evening a grand At-Home was arranged in front of the 
Town Hall in the Public Gardens. The Hon ’He Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur on behalf of the Reception Committee, entertained the 
distinguished Delegates and Members of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, and the Indian History Congress. Sex'cral distinguished 
State Officials, members of learned societies, representatives of Govern- 
ment Departments and leading public men attended the party. This 
Social function proved a great success as it gave an excellent opportu- 
nity of cordially rveleoming the savants that liad assembled for the 
first time in Hyderabad from all parts of India. 

At 6-30 p.m. Rao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit, Director of Archffiologj' 
in India delivered his lecture with lantern slides on “The Latest 
Archffiological Excavations at Ariehhatra and Benares” in the Town 
Hall which was attended by a larg'e gathering and was most instructive. 

After the lecture the delegates and members of the Conference re- 
Utyaed to the University Hostels «»nd camps, 


•At 10 p.m. a Poets' Gathering* was held in the main entrance hall 
of the Arts College which was presided over by the late Sir Mohamad 
Yaqiib, Eeforms Adviser to the Government of Hyderabad. The chief 
feature of this gathering was that Hindi, Teliigii, Kannada, and Mara- 
thi poets vied witli tlieir Urdu compeers. Much of its success was due 
to the genial personality of the President who brought the gathering to 
a close by the recitation of his own verses. A group photo of the- 
gathering was taken, 

' Sunday, the 21st December 1941. 

Sunday, .21st December, 1941 was an occasion of great importance 
as the Orientalists had gathered with tire Historians to make the Fifth 
Session of the Indian History Congress a success. The whole of the 
morning was taken up by the Inaugural ceremony of the Congress, the 
Aniiual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India and the Opening 
of the Historical Exhibition specialiy arranged for the occasion in the 
spacious Eeading Eooni of the University Library. 

In the afternoon the academic work of the Conference was carried 
on. All the Sectional Meetings were held in the Arts College and the 
remaining Sectional Pi’esidential Addresses were delivered as per 
scheduled programme. 

At 5 p.m. all the Office-bearers, Delegates and Members of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, the Indian History Congress, the Numisma- 
tic Society of India and the Linguistic Society of India assembled at 
the Shah Maiizii, where a grand At Home was arranged in honour of 
tlie guests of all the Conferences. His Excellency the President Nawab 
Sir Aliraad Said Khan Bahadur, the Vice-Patron, and the distinguished 
host of the evening entertained the guests. The Hon’ble the Eesident 
Sir Claude Henry Gidney and Lady Gidney also graced the occasion. 
There was a distinguished gatherings of Nobles, Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, higher officials of the State, Eepresentatives of various 
Government departments and prominent citizens. It was an excellent 
meeting ground for famous Orientalists, Historians) Ulamas, Pandits, 
Scholars, and Authors to come in close contact with the elite of Hyder- 
abad and representatives of the finest traditions of the Deccan culture. 
This State function was unique in several respects and proved a great 
success. ....... 

At 6-30 p.m. the second lantern lecture was delivered by Mr. Ghu- 
1am Yazdani,- Director of Archeology, on '^Tlie Kondapur Excava- 
tions^^ in the Town'Hall before a large gathering. 
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At 8-30 p.m. a grand dinner was given by Nawab Zabir Yar jung 
Babadnr, Amir-i-Paigah, at the Bashir Bagh Palace to whieh all the 
Ddegates and Members of all the Conferences and leading State offi- 
cials were invited. After the dinnei-, Mr. Thandava Krishna and his 
party entertained the guests with their famous dance. 

Monday, the 22nd of December 1941 

On the third day of the Session, the first business meeting of the 
Council "i^as held at 8 a.ra. at the Arts College, when the new Executive 
Committee of the Conference was <luly elected. At 10-30 a meeting oi; 
the newly elected Executive Committee was held, the Proceedings of 
whieh are included in the Minutes I’ecorded by the General Secretary. 
It being the last day of the Session, the remaining Presidential Addi'cs- 
ses and papers were read in the various Sectional Meetings, and the 
aemlemie work of the Session was brought to a dose at 1-30 p.m. 

The Closing Session wa>s held at 3-30 p.m. in the Address Hall, wlicn 
the Office-hearers and other distinguished Members of tiie Executivi' 
Committee of tbe Eleventh Ail-Iudia Oriental Conference paid high 
tributes to the august Patroiij His Exalted Highness the Nizam, and 
to the enligiitcued Members of the Government for the progTess tliat 
modern Hyderabad has achieved during His Exalted Highness’ reign 
and passed resolutions in recognition of the woi*k of the officers of the 
local organisation in making the Hyderabad Session a success both 
trom the academic and social points of view and thanked the hosts pro- 
fusely. (Vide Minutes attached at the end) . 

At 5 p.m. all the Delegates and Members of all the Conferences 
again met at tlie Eiver Gardens to attend the magnificent At-lbmie 
given in their honour. The Hon’bie Raja Dharam Karan Baiiadur Asa f- 
jahi on behalf of the citizens O'f Hyderabad and as Mayor of the Hy- 
derabad Miuiicipal Corporation entertained a large gathering of dis- 
tinguished State officers, prominent citizens and visitors and welcomed 
the guests in the Address which reads as follows : — 

"On beiialf of the citizens of Hyderabad, the members of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, I, in my capacity as the Meer of the Corporation at 
this opportunity, extend to the delegates of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, the All-India Historical Congress and the All-India Nu- 
mismatic Soeietj’, most hearty welcome to this city. A marked feature 
of this city is that it has among its inhabitants people from nearly 
every town and every city of India. Considering this representative 
character of Hyderabad, its gec^aphical position and historical and 



<3iiltural background, it is in all fitness that the All-India Oriental and 
Historical Conference and the Numismatic Society should liave met 
here. 

This city happens to be almost the first in India for the area it 
covers, fourth for its population, and the very last for its low rates of 
mmdcipal taxes, yet is not l)eliind any other nuinicipalities Io!‘ ilie mu- 
nicipal services and the civic amenities it lias provided to tiie citizens. 
Tliis has beeii possil}lc due to the close co-operation of the City Improve- 
ment Board of which Walashan Prince Nawab Jlxiazzam Jali Baliadar 
is the President, An instance of this co-operatimi is tins garden, 
wherein members of the corporation have the deliglit to entertain you. 

Our guests, wo are 1 ‘eally proud to have amidst us such learned 
an.d distinguished scholars of History and Oriental learning as youi’- 
solvos. We only wisli that your stay iji Hyderabad was a longer one, 
so that we eould make your stay more interesting. We do hope you 
will visit this city again and give us the pleasure of receiving you as 
our guests. 

On behalf of the guests Xiao JSaliib Prof. C. S. Sriiiivasuchari, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference 

and President of tlie Indian History Congress replied in tlie following 
W'Ords: 

^'Your Excellency, Raja Dliaram Karan Baliadur, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am greatly honoured by the privilege given to me to give expres- 
sion to our sense of gratification and tliankfulness to tlie Miinieipai 
Corporation and its lionoured President, to His Excelhuicy the Clian- 
cellor and Hon'1)lc the Yice-Chaneellor of the Osmania University 
both of whom, arc present at this function, and the other authorities 
of the University who were responsible for the conduct of these Sessions 
of the learned bodies assembled under their auspices so efiicieifEly and 
on such a magnificent scale. We feel particularly honoured for the 
kind reception given by the Municipal Corporation to the delegates 
and members of the Conferences, in token of the appreciation of our 
work and of the centuries-old tradition of patronage of learning and 
arts extended by the rulers of the Deccan from past ages and continued 
undiminished and greatly enhanced by our noble patron, His Exalted 
Highness, Sultan-ul-Ulum, tlie Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. This 
great city, which has been ever so hospitable to scholars irrespective* 
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of tiic I^ai'tieular ijranehes of learning that they follow, is a most admi- 
rable embodiment of the spirit of the harmonising of cultures and lite- 
ratures that mingle together in India and particularly in the Kingdom 
of the Deccan. 

The pleasing prospect of the river-garden witli vistas of noble 
buildings rising all rotmd, reeeall to my memory the glorious descrip- 
tion of this city given my Meadows Taylor over a century ago and by 
W. S. Blunt over half a centurj!- from now; the former described tlie 
city as the essential meeting-ground of all streams of Indian life, the 
latter pictured it as a great flower-bed dotted with noble palaces situa- 
ted. on its spacious gai’dens. Now we see a city enlianeed iu its attrac- 
tiveness by all tlie fimits of town-planning efforts and ingenuity of the 
most modern and efficient tpye. This has, however, not made H 3 'der- 
abad lose one jot its old charm of historic interest and attractiveness. 
Our hosts have made the city the fitting embodiment of the old and the 
new, of tJic progressive, and of the praservation of Hindu and Muslim 
features in their full conjoint beauty and with tiie addition of all tlie 
amenities of moderix civic life. 

This party which we owe to the generous appreciation of learning 
characteristic of the Raja Bahadur and of the unforgettable, Municipal 
Commissioner Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jxmg Bahadur reminds me of the 
happy blending of the many-sided scholarship that is visualised in this 
gathering and that lias always been an inherent feature of the patro- 
nage extended by the ruling dynasty from the time of their advent into 
the Deccan and sustained in ever-growing measure by H.E.II. the pre- 
sent Nizam, Asaf jah VII, as well as by the aristocracy both Muslim and 
Hiiulu, that has. been a soui'ce not only of inspiration and support to 
schoiara and artists, bxrt has ever been most useful and instruiuentai iu 
elevating the condition of the people and in preserving and enhancing 
the reputation of the State. Once more, on behalf of all the guests 
assembled here, I deem it a great privilege to tender our thanks to our 
hosts.” 

Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, President of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
euee, also spoke on the oeeasion and thanlied the hosts. 

At 6 }).m. Khan Bahadur Dr. M. S. Commissariat delivered a lec- 
ture on “The Glories of Medieval Gujrat” in the Town Hall, under 
the auspices of the Indian History Congress. 

At 9 p.m. a select buffet dinner was given by Nawab Salar Jung 
Bahadur at his city palace to which were invited the OfSee-bearers of 



tlie Local Eoeeption Committee and the Mern])en^ of tlie Executive Com- 
mittee of both the Conferences and other prominent officials of the State 
and the Hyderabad Eesideney. The Honl3le the Resident, His Excel- 
lency the President and Members of H.E.H. the Nizamis Executive 
Council and nobles were also the distinguished guests of the evening. 
The Nawab Salieb had kindly arranged for the exhibition of his fine 
Golleetion of art and antiquities also. 

Excursions': 

- Under the joint arrangement of the Local ‘Working Committees 
of the All-India Oriental Conference and the Indian Histoiy Congress 
excursions to the following places of historical interest were conducted 
as per programme issued on the occasion 

1 . Kondapui' — The site of an old Andlira town and Archaeological 

excavations of the 1st and 2nd century A.D., 

2, Bidar — The famous capital of the Bahmanids, 

■ 3, Ellora and Ajanta caves-^Tlie world famous Buddhist and 
Aiii'vaiigabad & Daulatabad. Jaina Caves, and other imique 

monuments of the Deccan. 

4. 'Warangal— The famous capital of the Kakatiya Dynasty with 
its Thousand Pillared Temple. 

The departure of the Delegates and Members took place on the 23rd 
of December 1941 and the Session came to a close. 
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This report of the Proceedings of the Eleventh Session would re- 
main incomplete if due aclcnowledgement is net made of the debt of 
gratitude to the leading sponsers, prominent benefactors, distinguished 
supporters, active helpers, co-workers, comrades and assistants who 
have really contributed to the success of the Hyderabad Session. 

Poi^emost among them is His Excellency Colonel Sir Ahmad Said 
Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C J.E., ,LL.D., Nawab of Chhatari, Presi- 
dent Executive Council, Chancellor Osmania University and Vice- 
Patron of the Conference, who not only honoured the Conference by 
])residiiig over the Inaugural ceremony and inviting the Delegates 
and Members of all the Conferences to a grand At-Home at the Shah 
Manzil, but graeiousiy patronised the local organisation by readily 
sanctioning the Departmental, grants and issuing orders for Statedielp 
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botli as President and Olianeellor. Tlie Hyderabad Session would 
not have attained stieh a ineastire of unprecedented success, if His 
Excellency tlie Vice-Patron of the Conference had not evinced such 
keen personal interest and characteristic zeal for the promotion of 
Oriental learning. 

It would be in the fitness of things to mention the fact that all the 
earlier stages of the holding of the Tenth and Eleventh Sessions were 
completed during the tenure of the Presidentship of the Late lamented 
Et. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari who, even after assuming the charge of 
his higli ofi'iee as Information Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Exeentivo Council, took a deep interest in the wi*ok of the Conference 
and sent a noble message to the Hyderabad Session a few days before 
the close of his eventful career. His donation to the Conference as 
former Vice-Patron is another instance of his generosity. 

We are extremely gratefnl to the Hon’ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Chairman of the Keception Committee, who was the main 
supporter of the Ses.sion both on the Government and the University 
side and enlisted the sendees of various Government departments in 
Ms several capacities as Educational, Political and Finance Member. 
I'luch of the success of the local organisation is due to his high adminis- 
trative talenis, broad educational ideals and inherant love of arts and 
letters. The Hon ’Me Nawab Saheb has laid the whole organisation of 
the Conference under a deep debt of gratitude not only by his liberal 
donation of O.S. Es. 400j- to the Eeeeption Committee but by his noble 
guidance, high insi)iration and magnanimous support. 

AVe are also indebted to Prof. Qazi Mohamad Husain, Pro- Vice- 
Chancellor Osmania University and the Chairman of the Local AVork- 
ing Committee for his deep s.ympatliy with the organisers of the Con- 
ference. Heart felt thanks are due to him and to other members of the 
Local AAMrldiig Committee who have been most helpful in directing 
and supervising the official business of the Hyderabad Session. Like- 
wise we are indebted to Dr. Syed Husain, the Eegistrar of the Osmania 
University, for official help and timely assistance. 

Among the prominent benefactors of the Hyderabad Session are 
the Hon’ble Sir Claude Hemy Gidney and lady Gidney who honoured 
the Conference by their presence at the Opening Session and other 
social functions. We are also highly indebted to our distinguished 


nobles for their traditional hospitality and benevolent support. The 
Hon'ble Eaja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi, the Amii*4-Paigah 
Nawab ZaHr Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab Salai'* Jung Bahadur are 
among the distinguished hosts who Iiave laid the Conference under a 
deep debt of gratitude by their lavish ontertaiimient and magnificent 
hospitality of which mention has been made previously. We are also 
iiidebted to Nawab Kamal ^ Jung Bahadur, Nawab Mahdi Jung 
Baliadur, and Nawab Dost Mohamad Khan who have contributed 
generously to make the Session a gi*eat success. 

The Local Working Committee is highly indebted to the generous 
support and benevolent eo-operation of the following State officials and 
departments: 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Secretary Political Depart- 
ment deserves a deep debt of gratitude for liis several kindnesses in this 
eonneetion. The Nawab Salieb not only lielped us in the renewal of 
the grant of his department amounting to O.S. Es. 3,000|- but put all 
the resources of the Political and Amii*a Department at the disposal 
of the local organisers in order to make the slay of the State-giieslH 
at the Eocklands Guest House perfectly comfortable and to ensure the 
successful performance of each State function. Nawab Ali Yawar 
Jung Bahadur, Secretary Constitutional Affairs, has been a prominent 
and staunch »sup|)orter of the Session. Altlioiigli much of his time was 
taken up by the affairs of the Indian History Congress, he, with his 
cliaiucteristic zeal for Oriental studies was in full sympathy with the 
activities of the All-India Oriental Conference, and materially helped 
iis by expediting the publication of a guide to Hyderabad entitled 
''Some Aspects of Hyderabad'’ and by its free distribution to all 
the members and delegates of the Conference. For this and many 
other favours we are highly grateful to him. We are also thankful 
to Sir. Gliulam Yazdani, former Director of Arehieology and President 
of the Conference for the departmental grant of B.G, Rs. l,000j- and 
defraying the expenses of the Exhibition and other help. To the Se- 
cretary and the Joint Secretary of the Education Department, the 
Commissioner of the Hyderabad Municipal Cc^rporation, the State 
Architect and the Superintending Engineer, Osinania University 
Buildings, and the City Improvement Board, the Secretary of the 
Petrol Eationing Board, the Controller State Broadcasting Depart- 
ment, the Commissioner of the City Police, and the Direetor-Gen.eral 
f.i the District Police^ the Deputy Director of the Amira Departmeiib 
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Conclusion : 

In the end it is necessary to mention that without tlio expert ad- 
vice of the Executive Committee of the Conference and noMe guidance 
of tiie higher aiitliorllies and the hearty co-operation of brother eol- 
h-'cigiies, the HYderMl3ad Session would not have attained such outstand- 
ing success. Tlic work of organising the Session began in 1938 and 
its <.)fficial business lias continued upto this time. TIic details of this 
arduous tusk and tlio Proceedings of the various Meetings and Com- 
niittees held in this eoinieetion are too lengthy to be included in this 
brief repoii'.. The Local NSecretaiy lias attempted in the most hum- 
ble Jiianner to discliargo ids .mnltifanoxis duties conscientiously and 
to fuliil ids responsibilities to tbo Government the University, the 
Executive; Committee and the Members of the Conference throughout 
the tenure of his office j but in spite of his humble efforts, if, during 
this period, a:ti.y short-comings or defects have been noticed by the 
authorities, or by ids l}rother-coileagues, Delegates, ]\[embers, guests 
and visitors, he earnestly hopes that they will forgive him and ex- 
tend tlie same generous help and co-operalion as they have done in 
the past. The concluding speeches off vsomc of the most prominent 
members of the Executive Committee, the opinions of the most distin- 
guished visitors and comments of the press about the success of the 
aiTangemeiits of tiie Session, both from the academic and the social 
point of view, liave been a source of great encouragement to him. He 
also feels that, notwitlistanding great handicaps, if he has been able 
to naxder some scu'vice to the cause of Oriental Studies and to the intel- 
leclual progress of ihe eountiy by furthering the real aims and objects 
of the Confereace and by strengthening the bonds of union and cul- 
tiu*al ties Imtwecn tlie scliolars and Research Institutions of the State, 
and those of other 'provinces of India, Ids labours are amply rewarded. 
With this end in view, this brief report is submitted to ail the well-wish- 
ers of (liis Conference mid devotees of real knowledge. 

Dated 1st December, 1943, Sdj- M. NIZAMUDDlN, 

Osrnaida Unhersity, Hydcrabad-Dn. Local Secretary. 


Statement of Accounts : 

Statement of Accounts of the Eleventh 
Oriental Conference held in December 1941 f fg" 2 

ved by the Finance Committee held on the 20th ot April, 

Income • 


The Osinania University grant 
The Political Dept, grant 
The Archseologieai Dept, grant 
Reception Committee^ 

Donations & Subcriptions 
Membership Fees of 376 persons. 


Eocfenditure : 

Boarding & Catering charges 
Lodging, furnishing etc. ^ 
Conveyance & local excursions 
Local Secretary ’s oflice 
establishment^ 

Stationary, printing, 
postage etc. 

Temporary establishment, 
installations etc. 

Reception Committee At-Home 
Transport 
Poets’ Gathering 
Miscellaneous 


o.s. 



B.G. 



RS. 

AS.' 

RS. 

RS. 

AS. ,] 

p,s . 

2,765 

2 ■ 

8 

2,370 

2 

3', 

3,000 

0 

0 

, . 2,571 

■ 6 

10 

1,166 

10 


1,000 

O' 

0 

1,779 

-■ 5'':' 

^ 0 

1,525 

2 

3"'. 

4,363 

5 . 

■4 

8,740 

0 

•O':' 

13,074 

7 

8 

11,206 

11 

: 4„ 

3,455 

4 

0 

2,961 

10 

8 

840 

13 

4 

720 

11 

^ 5 

960 

8 

0 

■823, 

4 

6 

801 

0 

0 

686 

9 

3 

2,680 

: 

■■ 5, ■ 

2,297 

6 

']] 

999 

12 

0 

^ . 856 

15 

" 1' 

600 

0 

0 

. ■ -514 

4 

7 

164 

8 

0 

141 

0 

0 

350 ;o 

0 

0 

■■■ 68 

300 

0 4^0 

10,933 

2 

9 

9,870 

; 7 

2 

2,142 

: 4 

11 

1,836 

4, 

2 

13,074 

7 

8 

11,206 

■ 11' 

4 


Approved 

Id/- Qad Mohamad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chaueellor, Osman ia University 
& Vice-Chairman of tlie Reception Committee, 
ilembers of the linaiice Committee . 

;d'- Sved Husain, Registrar Osmania University, 

5d/- Wahidur Rahman, Prof, of Physics, Osmania University, 
wz-lil. I.OC.1 SecretBy. Dated 20lh April 1842. 
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Income : 

'revious balance ^ 

’he Osmania University 
supplementary grant 


JD.S. 


B.G. 


as. 

AS. PS. 

BS. 

AS. PS. 

2,142 

4 13 

1.886 

4 2 

1,234 

13 4 

1,058 

6 11 


■ ■ -iri. ' O ■ 

4-> OA4 

11 1 
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, 'Expenditure: t. 

0 . 1 

X 


B.O. 

Government Press ' 

as. 

AS. 

PS. 

RS. 

AS. P 

supplementary bills etc. ' 
Temporary establishment 

335 

12 

0 

287 

12 

postage, stationary etc. , 

350 

0 

0 

300 

0 

Paper for Printing the Pro- 

r 320 

0 

0 



ceedings Volume. 

1^480 

0 

0 

685 

11 

Total 

1,485 

12 

0 

1,273 

8 

Balance in the account of the 

Con ference v ith t he Ragliunath- 






muli Bank. 

1,891 

6 

. 3 . 

1,621 

3 


3,377 

2 

3 

2,894 

11 


(Sd) Nizamuddin, 
Local Secretary^ 

(Government Rate of exchange 0,S. Rs. 1 16-1 0-8 = 0. G. Rs, 100-0--0) 


Proceedings of the Meeting of the Finance Ooniniittee of the Ele- 
venth All-India Oriental Conference held in the University ofBce on 
Monday, April 20, 1942 at 10-30 a.m. 

Present : Prof. Wahidur Rahman and Dr. Nizanmddin. 

1. Resolved that the statement of aeconnts of arrangements in 
(3oniiection with the Eleventh Session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference held at Hyderabad in December, 1941, submitted by the Local 
Secretary, Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference (copy of statements 
enclosed) be approved. 

2. Resolved that the accounts of expenditure in respect of grants 
from the University, the Political and Archaiologieal Departments, 
be forwarded to the Examiner of Accounts. 

3. Resolved that Pro-Vice-Chancellor be requested to allow the 
Local hSccretary to draw the sum of Rs, 1,234] 13 j4 being the bakinec 
of the grant sanctioned by the University for the local arrange- 
ments of the Oriental Conference, and that the Local Secretary be 
authorised to keep this money in his custody with a view to meet the 
charges of printing of the Proceedings of the Conference at a later date 
when the cost of paper etc. is restored to the normal rates. 

Sdj- M. Nizaimiddin, Sd[- W. Rahman, 

Local Hecrctary. Ghairmany 20-4-42. 

Dr. Syed Hirsain, who could niot attend the meeting as he had to 
attend a meeting of the Faculty of Medicine in the Medical College, 
agreed with the Proceedings. 

Approved (Q.M.H.) Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee, 

Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University* 
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Minutes of Meetings of tlie retiring Executive Committee of the 
Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference held at 11-30 a.m. on the 19th 
December 1941 in the Arts College, Osmania University, Ilyderaliad 
Deccan. 

Mmnhers Present : 

: V 1. Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., O.B.E., President. 

; 2. Rao Bahadur K. V, Eangaswamy Iyengar, M.A,, Hon. Treasurer. 

3. Dr. M. H. Krishana, M.A., D.Lit. ixon, General Secretaries. 

4. Dr. S. IC. De, M.A., D.Lit. J 

5. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Pli.D., Local Seeretaiy. 

6. Rao Baliadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A,, Ph.lJ. 

7. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Dr. Laksliman Sarup, M.A., Ph.D. 

.0.;..Dr. H. 0. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. 

■? ll,;Bao Sahib C. S. Srinivaschari, M.A. 

. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A. 

. 13. Dr. M. Rama Rao, iM.A., Ph.D. 

14. Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., Ph.D. 

, i 16 . ProlP.P. S. Sastri,M.A. 

1. Mr. Yazdani explained his Scheme, already circulated to Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, regarding a central organisation for 
tiie Conference, and his correspondence connected therewith. 

After a full discussion of all aspesets of the Sehemc, the following 
resolution was passed unauimously (Moved by Dr, R. C. Siajumdur 
and seconded by Dr. L. >Sarup) : 

That the Executive Committee fully approves of the steps taken 
by lilr, Yazdani lo collect donations for creating a permanent fund for 
furthering the olgect of the All-India Oriental Conference, and, espe- 
cially and without prejudice to other objects, for organising a perma- 
nent Office and Secretariat for the Conference and compiling a biblio- 
graphy of Oriental publications. 

2. Resolved that Rule IV of the Rules and Byelaws of tlia Con- 
ference be amended to read as follows : 


The Office-bearers of the Conference for each f^ession sliall 

be: ' 

(a) The President, 

(b) Vice-President, 

(c) Secretaries, not exceeding throe, and 

(d) The Treasnrer. 

1, If the President, is nnable to fmict.ion, the Vice-President acts 

ill Ms place. 

2. If there is a vacancy in the office of the Treasurer or the 

General Secretary, the President, sinill have the power to 
appoint tem])oraiy substitutes, pending the sa.nction of the 
Executive Ooiruixitfcee, provided that in such an event steps 
shall lie taken within a niontli to liold a regular election by 
correspondence or otlierwise, unless tlie Executive Oom- 
inittee decides to ])ostpone the election until the next actual 
Session’h 

3. Considered tlie pi'oposal of Dr. M. IT. Krishna regarding amend- 
ment of Rule IV of the Rules and Byelaws (j\Iembership of the Con- 
ference) . 

Resolved that Rule VI be amended to read as follows : 

'^VI. Membership: Any person interested in Oriental learning 
may bcicomo' a Jrembor of the Conference under any one of the 
following : 

(a) Full Memljor, leaving a subscription of Rs. 10|- per Session. 

Every such member, if not in arrears, shall be entitled to 
participate in the deliberations and administration of the 
Conference at such Session, in accordance with the Rules 
and Byelaws, and to receive free the Reports and Proceed- 
ings of that Session for which he has paid the subscription. 

(b) Life-Member, paying a compounded subscription of Rs. 100[- 

towards the pennanent fund of the Conference. He shall 
be entitled to all tlie privileges of Pull Member at each 
Session. 

(c) Student Member. Any bona fide student, certified as such by 

the Principal or such otlier competent aniliority of the insti- 
tution to wMieli he belongs, may attend the public and sec- 
tional meetings of the Conference on the pa;;^nrient of a fee 
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2]-, but be %vill not be entitled to participate in 
iberations and administration of the Conference, nor 
ive free the Eeports and Proceedings”. 

I the question of preparing a complete scheme for 
the Indian Academy of Arts and Letters. 

- -s the scheme of the permanent organisation 
materialises, the question of Academy be taken 
charge of the matter be requested 
and circulate a tentative scheme for consi- 


Eesolved that as soon as 

and permanent fund n 

up, and that the General Secretary in 
in the meantime to prepare 
deration at the next Session, 

5. Eesolved that the following rc 
ullah be referred to the Philology S 
through the regular channel. 

(a) That this Conference is of opinion that Jnnguistm «ummy oi 
India and Ceylon is highly necessary for the scientific study 
! of Indian Linguistics, and requests the authorities of 1hc 

!, ' , , States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancorc, Coorg and 
Cochin to hold linguistic surveys of the relevant places, 

' ■ which were left out from the operation of the Linpiistic 

Suiwey of India undertaken by Government of India. 

(bl That Comparative Philology should be made a subject of 
study in connexion with Classical and Modern Indian 
Languages for B.A. and M.A. depes of Indian Universi- 
ties, uhere it is not already a subject. 

6 Eeported the names of ten persons who have been recommended 
bv the W Eeetption Committee for being eoejpted on the Oonnet 
(The names as cteopted gieen tmder the Minutes ol the Ootme.! 

reported below). 

7. The following Sections were approved for future Session of 
the Conference: 

1. Vedic 

2. Iranian 

3. Islamic 

4. Arabic and Persian 

5. Classical Sanskrit 

6. Philosophy and Beligion 


1. Pali and Buddhism 

8. Prakrit and Jainism 

9. History, including Geography, Ethnology and Folklore 

10. Ai’chseology, including Numismatics, Epigrapliy, Sculpture 

Architecture and Painting 

1 1. Pliilology and Indian Linguistics 

12. Technical Sciences 

5. Dr. Ma jumdar proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the General 
Ih'csident, Mr. Yajsdani, the Treasurer and the General Secretaries for 
Ihcir valtiable scrmees during the last two yeare. Seconded by Prof. 
P, P. S, Snstri and carried unanimously. 

Minutes of Meeting of the letiriug Executive Committee, held at 
.0-30 p.m. on 20th December 1941, in the Arts College. 

l\f embers present X 

1. Mr. G. Yazdani, President 

2. Eao Bahadur K. Y. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Hon. Treasurer 
Dr. S. K. De, Hon. 6ener.al Secretary 

4. Dr. M. H. Krishna, Hon. General Secretary 
^ 5. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 

6. Hr. A. S. Altekar 

7. Mr. V. B. R. Dikshitar 

8. Dr. M. Rainarao 
9-. Dr. H. C. Ray 

10. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 

11. Dr. E<ao Bahadur S. K. Bolvalkar 

12. Mr. P. Y. Kane - 

13. Dewan Bahadur Dr. 3. K. Aiyangar 

14. Rao Sahib 0. S. Srinivasachari. 

1. Rao Bahadur K. Y. Rangaswamy Iyengar presented a copy of 
tlie Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, held at Tirupati in March 1940, together with an 
audited statement of accounts. 

On the motion of Dr. M. H. Krishna, the volume of Proceedings 
was accepted, and price was fixed at Rs. 10]- per copy. 

Resolved that the grateful thanks of the Committee be conveyed 
to Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar for the publication of the 
volume under very difficult circumstances. 
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The statement of accounts was explained ]jy the Hon. Treasurer 
and discussed, and it was resolved : 

‘‘That the statement of accounts submitted by the Hon. Treasurer 
be accepted, together with tlie balance and ronlingonl lia])ililios, and 
that the General Secretaiy be authorised to deal, in consultation with 
the President, with any matter which may arise out of the question ot 
contingent liabilities.” 

Considered, on the motion of Dr. H. C. Ray, a proposal of Mr. S. N. 
Sen, Curator of Nepal Museum, regai-ding collection of di%''erse materials 
available from Nepal and Tibet, relevont to tlie aims and objects of the 
Conference. 

Resolved that the Executive Committee welcomes 3Ir. Sen’s in- 
tention to collect materials in the form of books, Mss, objects of arts 
etc. available in Nepal and Tibet, and appoints a commitlee, consisting 
of the following members, to exiiloro the possibilities : 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
^ Dr. A. S. Altekar 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
Dr. H. C. Ray and 
Dr. S. N. Sen (Convener). 

3. On certain motions forwarded by Mr. Kslietresh Chandra C.hat- 
topadhyaya who was unavoidably absent. 

Resolved that courses of studies for traditional learning in Sanskrit 
should seek the retaiuiug' of the old intensity of laiowledge of the Pan- 
dits, and that the characteristic features of this learning should not be 
destroyed by device, s of modernisation of the courses. (No action was 
taken on the other motions forwarded by Mr. Chattojiadliyaya). 


Minutes of Meeting of the Council held on the 22nd December, 
1941, at 8 a.m. in the Arts College. 

Mr. G. Yazdani presided. 

1. The Rules regarding the membership of the Council were read 
and explained, and the signatures of qualified members (a list of which 
was notified previously) were taken. 

2. The co-option of the following ten gentlemen, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Reception Committee, was reported and ac- 
cepted; 


1. Principal Abdur Eahnian Khan 2. Di\ Brij Mohan Lai 3. Dr. 
Alidiil ^luid Khan 4. Dr. L Topa 5. Dr. S, (h 'M. (,). Zon; b. Dr. A. KSliar- 
OKI 7. JJr. Vraliiiddhi. S. Mr, Syed Piisni: 0. 2ir. Latii* Aiinuid Pamqi 
10. Syed Hasiiim Nadvi. 

3, The Ohinicil then proceeded to elect 14 inomi)ers to the Execu- 
tive Doannittec. \Ates were taken hy < hi votes being counted 

and serulliiiscd by Di*. CJintamaiu and one other duly nominated scruti- 
neer^ to wlioni thanks wore returned, the following were declared 
elected as incinbei's of tlie new Executive Ooniinittee : 


{Names according io the ^lumber of voles secured) 



Votes 


Votes 

Ml’, (t. Yazdaiii 

, 43 

Professor K. A. Nilakantiia 
Sastri, 

30 

llao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit . 

, 40 

Dewan Bahadur S. K. 
Aiyangar 

28 

Ur. S. K. De 

. 37 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin 

27 

Mr. P. V. Kane 

. 37 

Rau Bahadur Dr. S. K. 
Bdvalkar 

24 

Dr. A. S. Altekar 

. 36 

Rev. Fr. H. Heras 

22 

Dr. R. C. Mcijnmdar 

. 32 

Rao BaJiadur .K. V. Ranga- 


Dr. V. S. Sulrtliankar 

Dr. M. H. Krishna 

. 32 

. 31 

swaniy Aiyangar 

22 


4. The ameiulnient of the Eules IV and VI (as reported above 
under Minutes oi: the first meeting of the retiring Executive Committee 
held on -19.12.41), regarding Oiliced rearers and Meni]}ershi]') of the 
(Jonferenee, was reported and accepted by the Council. 


Minutes ui: Meeting of the newly constitutod Executive Committee 
held at 11-30 a.m. in the Arts College on Al'onday, the 22nd 
December, 1941. 

Tlie following monibors were present : 

1. i\Ir, C. Tazdani 

2. Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 

3. Dr, S. K, De 

. . A .Prol.P. V. Kane- 

5. Prof. K. A. Nilkaiitha Sastri 
fi. Rev. Fr. H. Heras 
7. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 



8. Dr. M. H. Krishna 

9. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

10. Dr. V. S. Sukthanbar 

11. Dr. M. Nizainuddin. 

Mr. Yazdani presided. 

1. The President read an invitation from the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dellii University, for the next Session of the Conference at Delhi in 

1943. 

Resolved that the invitation be accepted with thanks, and the Ge- 
neral President be requested to communicate the decision of the 
Committee. 

2. The following Office-bearers were elected for the Delhi Sessioin 

1. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bel valkar. General President, pro- 
posed by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and seconded by Dr. S. K. 

Aiyaiig&r. EHoctod iiiianiBioiisliy* 

2. Dr, R'. ■ O.' Majiimdar, ■ Vice-President j proposed by Mr. 

fff: j * Yazdani and seconded by Dr. De. Elected iinaiiiraorisly 

3. Dr. V. S. Suklhaukav, I-Ion. Treasurer. Elected iinaui- 
mously. 

4. Dr. K. De, was re-elected unanimously as the Hon. Ge- 
neral Secretary. 

5. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Siistri was elected, in the place of 
Dr. IL H. Krishna, as the Hon. General Secretary. Pro- 
posed by Dr. Krislma and carried unanimously. 

6. As the Dellii University did not send any proposal regard- 
ing Local Secretary, the question of electing a Local Se- 
crctaiy wa.s deferred, and tlie General President was 
authorised to take such step as was necessary. 

In the middle of the proceedings, Mr. Yazdani had to be ab- 
sent, and Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar took the 
Chair and continued the proceedings 

3. In tlie vacancies caused in the membership of the Bxecutiire 
Committee by the election of the OfSce-hearers, mentioned above, the 
following persons were unanimously elected (in the order of votes se- 
cured by them at the Council election) ; 



Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyay 
Mr. V. R. Ramaehaiidra Dikshitar 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporcwala 
Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
Prof. 0. S. Srinivasachari 


21 votes 
21 „ 

21 „ 

20 „ 
19 „ 


4. The ChairBiaii proposed a hearty vole of thanks, which was 
carried nnaniinously, to the retiring Oftieo-heai'ers (Sir. S aiidaui, Lao 
Bahadur Rangaswamy Iyengar and Dr. M. H. Krishna) and other 
members of the Committee. 

5. Reported that the statement of accounts, together with the ba- 
lance and contingent liabilities, submitted by the retiring Hon. Trea- 
surer was accepted by the retiring Executiw^ Committee, and that it 
was resolved that the Hon. General Secretary be authorised, to deal in 
consultation with the President, with any matter which may arise out 
of the que.stion of contingent liabilities. 

6. The following resolution forwarded by the Classical Sanskrit 

See1 ion was accepted; . ■ 

(a) That this Conference puts on record its keen appreciation 

of the work of the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
■ l,ute, poona, in bringing out a critical edition of the Ma- 
habharata, the eleventh fasciculus of which has just been 
published. 

(b) That while reiterating its former resolutions recommending 

liu! work to the generosity of discerning patrons of Indian 
learing and culture, the Conferejiee wants to express sa- 
tisfaction at the splendid wmy in which the Imperial and 
Provincial Governments, the Indian States and generous 
private Donors have supported and encouraged hy finan- 
cial assistance this great national project. 

(c) That the Confei'euce desires on this occasion to express its 
special thanks to the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam 
of Hyderabad for their generous donation to the Institute 
of Rs. lOOOl- per annum ; and in view of the fact that 
this annual grant expires in the current yeai*, the Confer- 
ence earnestly hopes that the grant will be cotinued for 
another period in order to help the Institute to bring the 
work to a successful completion, 


— 





7. Reported tfiat the retiring r^xecuuvu v.-uiiuim-i-rr. 

twelve yectioiis, ciutmerated below, for future Sessions of the Con- 
L'ereiiees, 

The newly constituted Executive Counnittoe then proceeded to the 
eiectiou of Sectional Presidents for the next Session, in company vutli 
Seclioiiai Presidents, wiio were present and who were entitled to vote 
under die liulcs and Byelaws. 

The following gentlemen were elected as Sectional PresideJits for 
dift'orent Sections for the Delhi Session: 

Dr. Kiuihan Eaja (Madras) 

Dr. J. M. Unvala (Navasari) 

Prof, P. V. Eane (Bombay) 

Dr. Hamidullah (Hydei’abad) 

Prof. Dr. Md. Iqbal (Lahore) 

Prof. Dr. llmesh Misra (iUlahabad) 
Prof. Dr. P. V. Bapat (Poona) 
Prof. Hiralal Jain (Araraoti) 

Prof. H. 0. Bay (Calcutta) 

Eao Bahadur C. E. Krishnamaeliarlu 

(Madras) 

Prof. Dr. S. K. De (Dacca) 

Prof P. 0. Sengupta, (Caieutla) 


2. Iranian 

3. Classical Sanskrit 

4. Islamic 

5. Arabic and Persian 

6. Philosophy and Eeligion 

7. Pali and Buddhism 

8. Prakrit and Jainism 

9. History etc. 

10. Arclijeology etc. 

11. Philology and Linguistics 

12. Technical Sciences 

Proceedings of the Closing Session oL the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference held on the 22nd December, at 3 p.ra. in tJie Address 

HaU. 

Mr. G. Yazdani presided. 

1. The following Cioiidoleuce resolution, moved from the Chair, 
was ca rried li\’ the whole Assembly standing : 

That tiic Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, held at Hyder- 
abad. Oemnber, 1941 , place on record its sense of deep sorrow at the 


' Sir Gaiiganatli Jim 
Prof, 0, R. Lanman, 

2. The (Teiieral Secretary, Ur. Ue, formally presentee] oii behalf 
of the Local Secretary of the Tin;pati Session of tlie (Conference a copy 
of the Proceedings and Transaetioiis of the Tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Tirujoati in March 1940. 

3. Dr. S. K. De, the Geiieiml Secretary, annonneed that the next 
Session of the Conference, at the iiwitatioii of the Delhi liniv^ersity. 
would 1)0 held at Dellii in 1943, and that Eao Dahadur Dr. S. K, BeP 
valkar was elected General President for the Session. 

4. The names of the Office-bearers, Members of Executive Conn 
mittee and Seelional Presidents, of the Deiiii Session were announced 
(as given above), 

6. The amendments of Rules IV and VI of the Rules and Byelaws 
(as given above), passed by the Executive Committe and Council, were 
I’epOTled and approved. 

6. Eao Bahadur K. N. Dileshit moved a sincere vote of thanks 
to H.E.H. tile Nizam of Hyderabad, the Patron of the Conference; 

That the Conference desires to convey its grateful thanks to H.E.H,. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad for having graciously consented to become the 
Patron of the Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, held at the 
capital city of his dominions. 

Tlie motion w^as carried unanimously, 

7. On the motion of Dr. R, 0. Majumdar, a hearty vote of thanks 
to Col. Sir Nawal; Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, Nawah of Chliatari, 
Vice-Patron ot‘ the Conference cand Chancellor of Osmania 1 hiiversity, 
was passed unanimously. 

8. On the motion of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, a sincere \"ote of thanks 
was accepted unanimously to the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania Univer- 
sity, to the Vice-Chaiiman Prof. Qazi Mohamad Husain, Pro-Vice- 
(hianeeilor, to the members of the Reception (Jominittee, and to the 
]jocal Secretary, Dr. Nizamuddin. 

9. On the motion of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, a hearty vote of thanks 
w^as unanimously accepted to the kind hosts, who extended generous 









hospitality to the Members of Conference, especially to Baja Dharam 
Karan Bahadur, Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur, Amir-i-Paigah, 
and Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

10. Professor P. P. S. Sastri proposed a cordial vote of thanks in 
appreciation of the willing and cheerful sciTic*o of the band of young 
scouts and volunteers who looked after the comforts of the Members 
and Delegates of the Conference during their pleasant stay at Hyder- 
abad. Carried unanimously. 

11. At the end, Mr. Yazdani expressed his deep sense of gratitude 
to the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam for making the necessary 
arrangements for the Session. The Session concluded \vith a vote of 
thanlci to the Chairman and the Betiring Office-bearer’s of the Con- 
ference. 

(Sd.) S. K. De, 

General Secrelanj, 

Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference, 
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YEDIO SECTION 


. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. Manilal Patel 
Vedic Studies— their Present Position and Desiderata 
BrotLer-delegates,, Ladies and Gentlemen, ; 

My first word this afternoon is one of deep gratitude to the Executive' 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference for electing me President 
of the Vedic Section of the present Session. The Chair I have the honour 
to occupy today has been adorned in the past by such veteran and worthy 
scholars as Mm. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Mm. Pramathnath Tarka- 
bhushan, the late Drs. Woolner and Zimmermann, Dr. Belvalkar, Dr. Lakshma’n 
Sarup and Shri Kshetreshchandra Chattopadhyaya. In point of scholarship 
and experience in research I am still too young, too dlpa-^vid and d4apashato 
claim the company of my predecessors. It appears to me, therefore, that 
those who voted me to the chair wanted to indicate rather their appreciation 
of the services of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan with which it is my inestimable 
privilege to be associated since its inception, than their appraisal of th% 
little work I have been able to do in the field of Vedic Studies. Be that as it 
may, I gratefully bow to their verdict and take the chair with profound 
homage to the Purvdcdryas, and with confidence that their blessings and your 
good wishes will sufficiently shroud the personal inadequacy in the discharge 
of my presidential duties. , V . 

As I think of the manifold aspects of the Vedic Studies in India and^ 
abroad — the progress of researches made so far, the problems yet awaiting 
solution, the attempts that are being made to tackle them, the lines along 
which future investigations may fruitfully proceed — my mind is overwhelmed I 
with the vastness of the subject so much so that I may well exclaina, in the i 
words of the Vedic Rsi Bharadvaja : : .tf-. :f; "r-' r. ^ ' | 

\\ ( RV. VI. 10,6 ). 

IS ®v t • v ‘ 

“'My ears fly up, so ( does > my. eye, so (does) this light which^isl ' 
placed in ( my ) heart. My mind roams afar thinking ; What shall I spcak-T 
What shall. I. think.?.’’ . : - . _ ’ - ' 
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And the difficulty of dealing with this vast subject within the prescribed 
compass of a thirty-minute speech to be delivered before this great gathering 
of scholars with varied literary tastes and specializations almost baffles me 
beyond words. 


What follows, therefore, has of necessity to take the form of a rapid 
retrospect of the progress of the Vedic research during the last two years 
and a brief indication of its immediate desiderata as they appear to me to be. 


First of all, a resume of the work done in the field of Vedic Studies 
since we met last at Tirupati. 


Among the more important works that have of late enriched the 
Vedic literature are : ( i ) the second volume of the Rgveda Samhita — with 
Rgart/tfldipifea of Veiikata Madhava, edited and annotated by Dr. Lakshman 
Sarup, Lahore; (ii) the third Volume of the Rgveda Samhita with the 
comm*entary of Sayanacarya, published by the Vaidika Samshodhana 
Mandala of the Tilak Maharashtra University, Poona ; ( iii ) the two volumes 
V of Upanisad-Vdkya-Mahakosa prepared by Shastri Gajanan Shambhu Sadhale 
" and published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, and (iv) the 55ma- 
veda-SamhUd with the commentaries of Madhava and Bharatasvami, edited 
by Dr. C. K. Raja and published by the Adyar Library, Adyar ; ( v ) a new 
edition of the Satapatha Brdhmana { M recension ) with the commentaries 
of Sayana and Harisvamin, (Kal'yan, 1940-41). Dr. Sarup’s edition of the 
'^garthadipikd supplies us with a most welcome link in the history of pre- 
Sayana-Vedic Exegesis in India. Venkata-Madhava, the author of the 
comrnentary, it is interesting to note, offers a scientific explanation of some of 
the most obscure passages of the Rgveda, which often differs from the 
explanations given by other commentators. Dr. Sarup has enhanced the 
importance of the edition of the ^garthadlpikd by adding comparative foot- 
notes, in which all the different interpretations of the Rgvedic words, available 
from Indian sources, are collected at the first place of their respective occurr- 
ences. Let us hope. Dr. Sarup and the enterprising publishing firm, Motilal 
RApqrasidas will See that the remaining four volumes are published without 
undue delay. The third volume of a new edition of the Rgveda Samhita with 
the commentary of Sayanacarya published under the auspices of the Tilak 
Maharashtra University, confirms the reputation of the two preced- 
ing volumes. The editors have taken every possible care in critically 
examining the Sayana-Bhasya on Rgveda, in the light of the additional 
manuscript-material discovered since the publication of the famous Oxford 
edition of the . same. A study of the three ^ volumes so far out enables 
us to testify to the 'scholarly devotion and discernment which the editors 
have brought to bear on their arduous task of editing the text of Sayana’s 
cpmnientary from a mass qf manuscripts in Devanagari, Grantha and, 
Malayalam characters. It is hardly necessary for me to add that the conclud- 
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ing volume is keenly awaited By all interested in the Vedic studies. The 
Upanisad«Vak!pa--Mahakosa h Q, $entence^concotdmce to 223 Upanisads, sonie 
of them at present being available only in a manuscript*form. More than fifty 
years have elapsed since the publication of Col, Jacob’s well-known Upanisad-^ 
Fdfeya Kosi? which covered 46 Upanisads only and which is now long out of 
print. The veteran Sadhale Shastri, in spite of his having crossed over the 
age of the proverbial three scores and ten, has spared no pains in making the 
Upanisad->>Vdkya-Mal%dkQsa, as complete as humanly possible, so that it may 
be of the greatest help in tracing the sources of the Upanisadic quotations 
now lying scattered in the vast philosophical literature of India. It is to be 
hoped that an alphabetical index of important words and phrases will be added 
either to the second edition of the Mahdkosa or published some day as a 
sequel to the same. The two Samaveda Commentaries by Madhava and 
Bharatasv ami form an additional aid to our understanding of this Veda from 
the traditional point of view. The Kalyan edition of the Satapatha^Brdhmam 
will further facilitate the study of this important Brdhmana, 

There have also appeared several papers purporting to study the Vedic 
texts from the mythological, cosmological, grammatical, exegetical, lexigraphi- 
cal, historical, sociological, and astronomical points of view. In a series of 
essays, Dr. Dandekar has pursued the study of the Vedic mythology very 
vigorously. His views may be briefly summarised as follows: — (i) Visi^u^ 
originally meaning ‘ Flier was primarily regarded as a bird in certain cultures 
groups, which accounts for his close association with vegetation ritual, as a 
fertility god witness, for example his epithet “ changing phallus He 

was received in the Vedic pantheon only in his sun-bird aspect ; he became 
supreme just when the popular religion reasserted itself.^ (ii) Savitr is not 
the creation of Vedic poets but can be traced back to the pre- Vedic Indo- 
European mythology ; the god is also found represented pictorially in the 
Nordic rock-paintings of the ancient bronze-age. Savitr, moreover, cannot be 
identified with Surya ; he is an aspect of Varuna.^^ (iii) In the Rgvedic 
pantheon, Varuna is essentially a ruler of the moral and cosmic laws. There 
is no support from the Rgvedic hymns to enable one to associate Varuna 
primarily with any phenomenon of nature, such as sky, moon, winter or oc^n. 
The epithet ‘ Asura ’ implies his maya — the mysterious occult power which is 
exercised by him in the creation of the universe. The conception of bondage- 
cosmic and ethical — is of primary importance in the Varuna-Rta-religion. 
Spiritual supremacy forms the principal conception of Varuna*s nature, which 
has later developed metaphysically into the Upanisadic doctrine of the mystic 
Brahman, His connection with water as found in the Rgveda has made him 
in the Puranas the presiding deity of waters.^ 


X Festschrift K am (19^1)* /, ; 

2 Ajtnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (ABORJ\ XX, 

3 ABORhxxi, m-iv, •' - " ■■ 
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Aivento Sharma*. To arrive at the true meamni of the Rivedic stiuras 
*Sr.n ll.sls of their rhetoric aapeeta, Prof Velankar haa^^W 
and annotated the similes of the Atris as available in the hith Mandaia . 
We are also thankful to Prof. Velankar for giving us excellent annotated 
translations of the Indra-hymns from several Man4alas, As an advance- 
specimen of an annotated translation of the sixth Man4ala of the Rgveda, I nave 
recently published in the Bmattya Vidya, Bharadvaja s hymns to Agm. 
(VI. 1-16).2^ 


Of historical interest, not much has been publi^ed m the Vedic neld. 
I must however mention that the late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganath jha raised a 
query as to the authenticity of the Aryan invasion of India. He dismissed 
the nasal-index argument as having no scientific, commonsense or logical basis 
And as regards the Sapta-Sindhu argument, he said that it only proved that 
^e people who sang th-e hymns, lived in the land of the five or seven rivers 
and nothing beyond that 2 ’. Referring to the recent attempts at determining 
the age of the Rgveda, Prof. Keith has. in a lengthy article, asserted that the 
effort to fix the date of the Aryans’ entrance in India, based on evidences 
from Hittite records lacks probative force, that arguments from the language 
and extra-Indian analogies as found in Iranian connections are quite 
factory since a comparison with the Avesta does not give any net result, that 
arguments from the history of literature are deficient of cogent criteria and 
that neither geography nor astronomy offers any real help. Again, to employ 
Puranic or Epic evidence for this purpose is according to Prof. Keith idle and 
to obtain any aid from the comparison of Sanskrit with the Hittite is impos- 
siblc. Thus the views of Kretschmer, Przyluski. Scheftelowitz, Wust, 
Mironov, Hillebrandt, Winternitz and others are criticized by Prot. Keitb 
with his usual vigour and argumentative power, though unfortunately not so 
constructively 28. Shri Ranjitsingh Satyasrayi has attempted to giveacon- 

nected account of the sage Ahgiras and his family as can be gleaned from the 

Vedic and Puranic texts.^’ Shri Kshetreshchandra Chattopadhyaya has esta- 
blished that Kikatesu in RV. Ill, 53. 14 means Kuruksetra notwithstanding the 
later identification of Kikafa with Magadha or Aiiga. This 9 • passage, 
according to him, supplies us with the first clear reference to the contact ot 
the expanding Aryans with the non-Aryans®. 


In a series of articles Dr. Iravati Karve has studied the kinship usages 
and the family organisation as can be understood from the hymns ot t e 
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ligveda and the Atharvaveda^^. Shri B. S. Upadhyaya has now published his 
various articles on the position of women in the Rgvedic times in a book- 
form and Shri J. B. Chaudhari has dealt with the position of the daughter® 
and of wives other than the first in the Vedic ritual 3*. The position of widows 
in ancient India has also been discussed by Shri N. K. Dutt. According to 
Dr. Apte caste was not formulated in the Rgvedic age. The Rgvedic Aryans 
came already with the fourfold division into India, and only a hardening of 
caste distinctions is all that happened between the early and late periods of 
the Rgveda. Not being a student of astronomy, I have been unfortunately 
unable to follow the various articles trying to study the Vedic mythology from 
an astronomical stand-point by Shri Raja Rao,® Fatah Singh, ^6 Dr. -Saraa- 
shastri^^ and Shri P. C. Sengupta^s. 

There also have appeared several papers of miscellaneous character, for 
instance. Dr. Apte has traced and discussed 19 Rgvedic citations in the 
Mahabharata.® Dr. Anand K. Goomaraswamy, in a study of the deeper signifi- 
cance of mams, “ intellect ” from its occurrences in Vedic literature, advances 
a plea for approaching Vedic texts with faith, so as to find out the deeper 
meaning behind the Vedic words which are mere symbols; the approach must 
be, in other words, spiritual rather than humanistic.^® On the other hand 
Dr. Dandekar has suggested that mams in the Veda, like citta of the Yoga and 
Buddhism was regarded as a form of material substance which underwent 
mechanical and dynamic modifications, thereby causing several so-called 
psychical phenomena. Thus Somatism of the later Indian Psychobgy might 
be traced back to the conception of mams in the Vedic literature.*^ Prof. 
P. K. Code has just announced the finding of a rare Ms. of the of 

Bhatfoji Diksita. 

The period under review has also seen a number of articles throwing 
light on certain Upanisadic problems, Mm. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has 
tried to establish the significance of the Aspar^-Yoga in the Mandukya 
KIrika (IV, 2) of Gaudapada and come to the conclusion that the origin of 
the term is Buddhistic, *2 while Shri Narendranath Sen Gupta has dealt with 
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thehtoorical development of the ' Aepaifa-Yoga' or - the pmetice of detaefc: 
the histon^rai ae v also had some scholastic remarks on the 
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Tf- will thus be seen that an all-round progress in the field of Vedic 

stud J'ha” hi happUv maintain^ du^he 

studies would need far more space and time than allowed to me a . 
moment. . ■ II 

With the close of this resumi which is, J admit, too Irief 

to my fellow.workers in the field and yet ^^Xata of 

space at my disposal, I must immediately come to the prese 

the Vedic studies as I conceive them to be. . 

(i) T^ranslotion of the ^S,veda. 

- ■■'First of all— the Rgvedarand here our first desideratum is a com- 
Meteand-coherenttmualarion thereof in 

to -t t^jon^- 

press .andthat whatever time and energ 1 tan spare m the Pidst of my 
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academic and administrative duties are being devoted to this self-chosen 
undertaking of mine. God willing, within the next four or five years I shall 
endeavour to bring this task to a successful completion. A Rgvedic Dictio- 
nary is contemplated by me as a sequel to this complete translation which 
may well replace Grassmann’s Worterhuch des Rigveda. 

The textual study of the Rgvcda, of course, bristles with many a diffi- 
culty, since there are yet certain obscurities in spite of a hundred years’ 
research in Vedic philology along the modern scientific lines. I have prepared 
a list of all the passages, mancjala by mandala, which are still unintelligible to 
me, and I propose to discuss them in a series of articles in the near future. 

(ii) Re-Grouping of the Rgvedic Hymns. 

It has been long recognised that the Rgveda-Samhita in its present 
form contains hymns composed at different periods of time. The present 
grouping of the hymns in the Mandalas is more or less formal in the sense 
that the original redactors arranged the family-groups according to the increas- 
ing number of the hymns in each of these Books, with the proviso that 
within each family-group the Agni-hymns came first, then the Indra hymns, 
then the Visve-Dcva hymns (if there were any), and after them hymns to the 
other deities in due order, and with the further proviso that within each 
Devata-sub-group the hymns were arranged according to the diminishing 
number of the stanzas containing them. Shri Kshetreshchandra Chattopadbyaya 
has already drawn our attention to the necessity of carefully determining the 
relative ages of the different hymns and, in some cases also of different verses. 
Of late this very problem has been exercising the mind of Shri K, M. Munshi 
who would take those hymns which refer to Da&rajna battle as a contempo- 
rary event and extol Indra’s exploits in the most glorifying terms, as the 
starting point for-the assumption that the Vedic Aryans were Indra-worshippcrs 
at the time of that battle. Hence those hymns which would, directly or 
indirectly, bear on Indra’s predominant position in the V edic pantheon must 
be studied simultaneously with a view to ascertaining their age of compilation. 
Thus the groups of the hymns addressed to deities who were relatively 
older than Indra may be studied and their chronological position determined. 
Can we regroup the Rgvedic hymns in this manner as falling into, say, four 
strata, viz., Indra, Indra-Varuna, Varuna and Dyava-Prithivi, each one older 
than the succeeding stratum ? lam sorry to put this problem in such a vague 
manner but since we are working on it under the scholarly guidance of Shri 
K. M. Munshi, I cannot at this moment foresee the result of our investigation. 

(iii) Study of other Vedic Texts. 

Although most of the important later Vedic texts have been translated 
and studied, there remain yet a few, awaiting our immediate attention. For 
example, the Maitrdyanlya and the Kdthaka Samhitas should be annotated 
and translated without further delay. I am glad to annourice that one of my 
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students, Shri Jayant Raval, has taken up the study and translation of the 
Taittifiya Brahmana, 

(iv) The exact relationship of the Indus valley civilization and the 
culture reflected in the Vedic literature is yet to be determined. Whether 
the former was pre-Vedic, or post-Vedic, or contemporaneous with the latter 
is a matter of controversy among the specialists. Perhaps this controversy 
is likely to rage over the scholarly circles so long as we have not been able to 
discover any bilingual seals enabling us to decipher the Mohan-jo-daro script 
beyond any doubt or dispute. A comparative study of the older Puranas and 
the Vedic literature with a view to determining the course of the pre-Vedic 
and the post-Vedic tradition and history is also one of the needs of the hour. 

(v) A systematic and uptqdate presentation of the linguistic pheno- 
mena, vocabulary, phrases, ideas and mythological allusions which are common 
between the Vedas and the Avesta will, . I am sure, be most welcome to the 
students of both these literatures. It is time some one with the expert know- 
ledge of the Vedic as well as the Avestan language and thought should take 
it up. : 

(vi) The need of bringing Renou's “ Bibliographic Vedique ” and 
Macdonell-Keith’s “ Vedic Index ” uptodate is, as you all know, supreme at 
the moment. 

(yii) We do hope that Debrunner is making satisfactory progress in 
carrying forward the remaining volumes of the Altindische Gramatik, Wacker- 
nagel’s masterly lebens-arbeit, to completion, but an English translation, even 
in an abridged form is surely to be of the greatest assistance to those students 
of linguistics and Vedic philology who are not yet conversant with the German 
language, 

(viii) Unfortunately we do not know how far Wiist has proceeded with 
his work on a comparative and etymological dictionary of the old Indo-Aryan. 
The urgent necessity of preparing some such work receives an additional stress 
in view of. Dr. Ortel’s practical proposal for preliminary work on a new 
Sanskrit dictionary® and Dr. Katre’s recent highly suggestive article entitled 
“ On a Thesaurus Linguae Sanskritac ”.5® 

These then are some of the desiderata of the Vedic studies towards the 
fulfilment of which we may well direct our labours, constructively, that is to 
say, along the well-established scientific lines. And it is of utmost importance 
that oUr efforts are anirriated by a determination that we will through out 
adhere tO'truth and nothing bufthe truth. ■ . 


. Friends, it is time I should be closing this insignificant speech of mine 
and yet I cannot resist the temptation of adding a word or two if only to share 
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with you a thought that is uppermost in my mind. Most of us who are 
assembled here have chosen a particular branch of studies to which we devote 
the best years of our life. By themselves, textual, linguistic, philological, 
historical studies are, no doubt, worthy of our utmost endeavour, but can we 
not expect something more from these pursuits? Should they not give us 
the light that would illuruinate the dark recesses of our inmost being? 
Speaking as a Vedist I do feel that the spiritual insight of ’our ancient Rsis 
recognized the inner harmony between life and the living words which issued 
forth from their illuminated consciousness. For them the literary tradition 
was rtas^a dhara a stream of Righteousness ”, and they visualized immorta- 
lity in scholarship and learning, Amrtam tu vidya. The question, then, faces 
us, the moderns : Kasmai devaya havisd vidhewia^ To which deity shall we 
offer our oblations , oblations viz., of our scholarship and learning? In 
these tragic times we cannot but recall that our ancient sages realized that 
humanity is one in spirit, and prayed and lived for the universal peace. Let 
us contribute our humble mite towards the realization of that Vedic prayer 
which is ; 

qTq m \\ 
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BY Sardar Khan Bahadur DasturNosherwan D. 
(High Priest of the Parsis in Deccan 

God's Message through Language. 


to preside over the Iranian section or tne 

Conference With some diffidence, I have accepted the responsibility. I have 
done so not because I desire publicity for my essay but because I value the 
association with the learned scholars and distinguished essayists who are 
here and have contributed some very interesting essays. I feel delighted to 
mention the fact that the birth of All India Oriental Conference took place 
in Poona in 1919, and the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute was the nimlcus of 
this movement My forefathers belonged to Poona and were Oriental 
SAolars, and this being my birth place I feel happy at the thought that I am 
asked to’preside at this function. I also feel gratified, as you all delegates 
must be that we are today the most honoured guests of our Patron, IL E. H. 
Lieut: Col. Sipahsalar Asaf jah, Muzaffar-ul-Mulk Walmamalik, Nizam- 

uLMulkNizamudDawlahNawab Sir Mir Osman All Khan Bahadur Fateh- 

W Sultan-ul-ulum, G. C. S. L, G. B. E. The whole assembly is grateful to 
H the Nizam for his gracious patronage and the most marvellous 
Stf how^^^^ them, a E.H. is a learned and a highly intellectua 
rffier He is I must say without exaggeration, a poet. You all know that 
not made “Poeta Nasctat non R E H ha. .pent 

crotes of Rupees for education and reforms m the Hyderabad State. He is 
one of the most prominent and capable rulers India possesses. The Osmania 
University is a living monument of his educational activities. Cultured and 
wllyedLated professors are engaged there. I feel highly honoured to 
state that many of His Exalted Highness s provinces are under my ecclesi- 
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of the term. Our prayer is “ May the Almighty shower His Choicest 
Blessings on H. E. H. and his Royal Family 

^ II ? 11 

The contrast between a King and a learned , man is that a King is 
respected only in his own country whereas a learned man is respected every- 
where. H. E. H. the Nizam is both a King and a scholar and hence receives 
universal homage and respect. 

j ) ji ) 

May the blessings of God be on him and on his army, may the blessings 
be equally on him, on his race and on his land. May the king’s body be free 
from ailments, may he ever sit on the top of treasures, may his officers be 
ever happy and may his soul be ever enlightened and his treasure ever pro- 
gpgj-Q^g^ ]^3^y such a happy state continue to exist for ever, and may God 
never take away his love and regard from the dynasty. From father to father, 
and son to son, may the generations be always kingly and victorious. May 
he never experience in this world anything but the fulfilment of his desires 
and may he have his auspicious name engraved on palaces. 

I. Language is God’s gift and he that understands the beauty of 
language is supposed to have mastered Nature’s work. It is Nature’s produc- 
tion, solely reserved for human beings. God speaks inwardly to man, and 
man with humility speaks to God and offers prayers to Him in his own 
language. The Science of Language is in existence since the Creation of the 
World but it was not rightly understood in the primitive age. ^ Slowly this 
Science advanced and people became civilized and educated. From that time 
onwards, this Science of Language has made a gradual and steady progress. 
Language has her own marvels and she, slowly but surely, unveils herself^ to 
the intelligent. In this world of Science we are students, some of high 
calibre and some of moderate ability, some highly intelligent and some quite 
dull, but one and all understand language as it is spoken in the words of their 
mother-tongue. This art is acquired on the very lap of the mother. Every 
word has a meaning, every word is a sermon from God. We have given a 
suitable name to the Science of Language, and we hear it spoken of as 
comparative philology, scientific etymology, phonology, or glossology. This 
is one very gigantic, deeply rooted, monstrous tree, with innumerable 
branches, intertwined with one another, but each alike to the other, developed 





or a Jew or a Christian or a Hindu, there is but one Saviour and they are all 
born of that one Great Father, who is in Heaven and their language of 
expressing their thoughts comes from the one great tree of languages, with 
different accents, gestures, etymology and pronunciation. 

u>« iy^‘ ^ ) 0*^ cV, J O'® t'J ow ]y> 0 b ^ I (i ) lia. 

Oh God, the sovereignty of the world is Thine. Service comes from us, 
the mastership is Thine. 

All Orientalists and Linguists are of opinion that the Origin of 
Language, that is, the Science of Language and its growth are identical and 
have had their stages, such as the Empirical stage, the Classification stage and 
the Geneological stage of classification of various languages with their 
comparative grammars. We are still in ignorance for we mix up the material 
with the spiritual. We are to face and understand subjects such as Electricity, 
Mass, Motion, Force, Energy etc. These are classified as material sciences 
and they are measurable, calculable and capable of precise definition, unlike 
the spiritual, which is intimately connected with Religion and is practically 
inconceivable. They appear to us quite different but, on a closer examination, 
we find that both are real because they belong to the same Universe. Religion 
has played a great part in the history of mankind and continues to play the 
^me at the present time. Science is born of experience whereas Language 
is inborn in man. 

II. Let us now step on the threshold of Oriental Languages and Indo- 
Iranian Languages. It is an acknowledged fact that in the pre historic era, 
there was a period known as the Indo-Iranian period, when the Aryans of India 
and the Iranians of Persia lived together in Central Asia. Dr. Mills Says, 
“The Aryan Indians were once the Aryan Iranians”. They were brothers in 
different lands. The affinity of the oldest form of the Avestaen Language, 
when compared to the Dialect of Vedas, is so markedly alike in syntax, voca- 
bulary, diction, metre etc., that by simply applying the phonetic laws, the 
whole of the Avestaen Stanzas and Chapters can be translated, word for word, 
into Vedic, They are known as sister languages. 

III. The Sanskrit Language is the oldest and the primitive language 
from which we trace the roots and derivations of other sister languages. 
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Avesta language is written in Aryan Dialect. We are told that the real 
founder of Avestsen Philology was Anquetil Du Perron, a distinguished scholar. 

In the year 1754, he came to India and made researches and translations. He 
obtained all the necessary informations from the learned Dasturs of that time. 

Another eminent scholar was Eugene Burnouf, the professor of Sanskrit, at 
the College De France, at Paris. To him we are indebted for the discovery 
of the rudiments of the Avesta Grammar. Also, thanks to the eflForts of 
Grotefeud, Burnouf, Letssen and Rawlinson, the rock inscriptions of Persia | 

were deciphered and made known to the world, specially the Cuneiform in- ^ 

scriptions of Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes the First, Darius the Second, Artaxerxes 
Moemon and Artaxerxes Ochus. I had the good fortune to visit Persia to 
attend the World Conference of Firdausi’s Millenium Celebrations and, at 
that time, saw the broken inscriptions engraved on the monument of Cyrus in 
the Murghab and also saw them on the ruins of Persepolis. Those unknown 
inscriptions were deciphered, with great difficulty, and with the knowledge of i 

other languages, such as Sanskrit, Hebrew, Aramaic, Babylonian, their roots S 

were traced. In my opinion, to trace the inscriptions, Grimm’s Law must be | 

applied, though some may differ, in this view, from me. A specimen of the | 

Cuneiform inscription at Behishtoon is given in order to show the striking I 

similarity between the two languages : — ■ I 

Vasna Ahuramazdaha Adam Khshayathiya Amiy. Ahura- | 

MAZDA Khshathram Mana Frabarah. Thaitiy Iima Dahyava Tya I 

Mana Patiyaisha. Vasna Ahuramazdah Adamstan Khshayathiya I 

Aham Fraharvam Dahyavah, i 

There is a sentence reading thus: — 

‘‘ Through the blessings and grace of Ahura Mazda, I (Darius) am king. 

Ahura Mazda made me the king and gave me the kingdom ”. 

ly. In the Aryan languages, their peculiarity consists in three points. 

1. Guttural. 2. Dental. 3. Labial. The aspirated letters generally exist in 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit literature is the oldest and Sanskrit language was spoken 
in India, thousands of years ago, say some centuries before the time of Solomon. 

The religious books of the Hindus are written in Sanskrit and are known as 
Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda and Atharva Veda. It is rather very 
curious that some of the Vedic Mantras are the same as Avestsen Mantras. 

Great similarity is observed in the Sanskrit of the Vedas and the Avesta of 
the Gathas. The beauty and glory of both these ancient languages are 
admitted by all savants. We read in Sanskrit : — 

1 %^: 

“As long as the mountains and rivers are on the face of the earth, so 
long will the Glory of Rig Veda continue among the people”. 
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With the help of Sanskrit and with the help of comparative philology, 
the old dialect of Avesta was deciphered. It is affirmed, though there may 
be difference of opinion, that the late Prof. Wilson and Sir W. Jones deciphered 
Avesta dialects. Burnouf, Brockhaus, Spiegel, Westergaard, and MaxMulIer 
have translated several texts of Avesta. Zarathustra's own writings are in 
Gathic dialect and the five famous Gathas, the Ahunavad, Ushtavad, Spen«- 
tomad, Vohukhshthra and Vahishtoisht, are the most important songs. They 
have their own metres, which generally agree with those of the Vedas. They 
are the oldest and the most important. 

V. The well-known Profi MaxMullcr has divided the Vedic literature 
into three principal classes ; — 1. Hymns. 2. Brahmanas. 3. Sutras. 

In the Hymns comes the Rg. Veda (Veda of Hymns), Sama Veda (Veda 
of Chants), Yajur Veda (Veda of sacrificial formulas), and Atharva Veda 
(Veda of half mythic race). These are the earliest forms. The Brahmanas 
are different from the Hymns and they are in prose. The Sutras are of various 
kinds and explain the religious rites and methods. 

Veda means knowledge. Sanskrit language has been studied by great 
Mohmedans and when they entered India, some of their scholars translated 
Sanskrit works into Persian and Arabic. Abu Rihan A1 Biruni has given a 
very vivid account of the literature of the Hindus in his book “ Tarikh-uh 
Hind”. A1 Biruni’s knowledge of Sanskrit was so profound that he very ably 
translated one work on the ‘ Sahkhya * and another on the Yoga Philosophy. 
Many Mohmedan kings ordered several Sanskrit works to be translated. This 
shows their keen interest in this important language. Akbar, the Great, always 
devoted himself to reserach in various religions and found out the best exist- 
ing religion. He called the -Brahmins and the Christians and Parsi Priests 
and conferred with them. In my opinion, and in the opinion of many learned 
scholars, Dastur Meherji Rana never went to Akbar’s Court. Because some 
Parsi Priests were invited to the Mogul Court, his name has been erroneously 
mentioned by some writers, as the one who went there. It is most fallacious 
to say that Akbar the Great gave up his Religion and professed Zoroastrian 
Faith. Shah Jehan too was a great student of Sanskrit. Halhed has remarked 
thus ; — I have been astonished to find the similitude of Sanskrit words with 
those of Persian and Arabic and of Latin and Greek”. Prof. Mills says 
“ Avesta is Veda’s sister and no one doubts she is her elder sister In many 
fragments wc see that Avesta becomes of itself Vedic Sanskrit. For instance, 
in the first and foremost ’ stanza of Ahunavaiti Gatha (Yasna 28), we pray 
thus: — Ahya Yasa Nemangha Ustanazasto Rafedhrahya In Vedic, we 
read thus “ Asya Yasa Namsa Uttanahashtah Rebhasah ”, The translation 
of both the above prayers is the same : — “ With venerating desire for this 
gift of gracious help 

Avesta 

Mainyeush Mazda Paoruim Spentayah Asha Vispengh Shayothna 
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Manyoli Iiaye medlah purvyam Svantasya rtena visvanchayantnani, 
Oh Mazda! stretching forth both my hands, I pray for the first Bountiful 


VI. Research workers. Orientalists and Scholars like Du Perron. 
Burnouf, Mohl, Gobineau, Westergaard, Spiegel, Darmesteter, Haugh, Geldner, 
MaxMuller, Noeldeke, Windischmann, Hubschmann, Mills and Jackson have 
thrown great light on Avesta and Sanskrit literatures, so have our Indian 
Prelates and Scholars like Shams-ul-Ulma Sardat Dastur Hoshang, Mr. K. R. 
Cama, Dr. Sir Jivanji Mody, Ervad Sheheriarji D. Bharucha, Ervad Cawasji 
E. Kanga, Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Dorab Sanjana, Dastur Dr. Dhala, Shams-ul- 
Ulma Dastur Kaikobad, Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, Mr. S. J. Bulsara, 
Dr. I. J. Taraporewala, Ervad Tehmurasp D. Anklesaria and Dr. Jamshed 
Unwala. Many important fragments of the Avesta have been burnt or 
stolen but what we have in possession has been treasured and valuable 
manuscripts are in possession of Oriental Research workers. The Avesta 
Scriptures constitute the Zoroastrian Bible, comprising Yasna Pahalavi. 
Yazesna meaning worship offerings, is an important litergical book which is 
recited only by the Priests ( The Yozdathregar Mobeds ) and is specially 
recited in honour of the dead, worshipping all the Blessed Divinities collec- 
tively. It contains 72 chapters. In this Yazesna are included the Staota 
Yasna and our holy Prophet Zarathushtra’s Gathas. Then follows Visparad, 
which is practically dedicated to the Seasonal Festive Days, the Gahambars. 
It has nearly 22 chapters. There is another book known as Vandidad 
( Av-vidaevadata, the law given against demons ). In Pah. it is known as 
Jut-div-dat. It is no doubt the law book of the Zoroastrians. In it we find 
how priests are to be purified by atonements and ecclesiastical penances. It 
contains 22 chapters or fargards. It is a mixture of various chapters in praise 
of Zarathushtra’s Doctrine of Purity, the Ceremonies of the Dead, and Towers 
of Silence. There are Nasks, besides Vandidads. We find parallel epithets 
of Vedic Varun and Ahura Mazda of Avesta. In Rg. Veda we find 
meaning Omniscient and All-powerful. In Vandidad, Vispa-vidvao meaning 
All alone. Both these attributes in Veda and Avesta are almost similar. 


VII. One chief thing we notice about the resemblance in Veda and 
Avesta is the Haoma Ceremony of the Zoroastrians which is almost analogous 
to the Saoma Ceremony of the Hindus. Again we find a close resemblance 
in the Purragana Ceremony of the Zoroastrians and the Vedic Ceremony. 
There is also a great likeness in the Seasonal Festive Ceremonies i. e. the six 
Gahambars which are equivalent to the Hindus’ (four monthly) 

festivals of the Vedic Ritual. There is also some resemblance in the 
Bereshnum of the Zoroastrians and the Diksha of the Hindus. Both the 
Vedantas and the Zoroastrians are addicted more to the rituals and ceremonies 
than to the true essence of religion, 


It is the duty of the learned Priests 
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the eminent Dasturs to decipher and place before the Parsi Community at 
large the true essence and the real kernel of the Zoroastrian Faith abolishing 
all mythical and unnecessary ceremonies. It is also to be hoped from our 
learned Oriental Scholars to throw fresh light on our religion and, by constant 
research work to enlighten the community. I want them to come forth 
boldly to enlighten the masses irrespective of criticism _ and censure. _ Un- 
fortuLtelv, wrong headed orthodoxy is so deeply rooted in the minds of most 
of the people that it will be no easy task on the part of our learned scholars 
to bring about a change for the better. The masses will ° 

imbibe anything that savours of reform. But as we know Change 
absolutely necessary in all our worldly affairs. If reform can be ^r^g^out 
amicably it will be good for all parties concerned. Religion should not be 

starved or misunderstood for lack of common sense and judgment on the parr 

of people who would not think of introducing even rational changes. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind presence 
you to take keen and active part in today s proceedings. I also thank you 
for a patient hearing of my address, which I hope, was not unduly lon„. 


f . t -T ’ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, 

Sir Asutosh Professor of Islamic Studies, University of Calcutta. 
Gentlemen, 

Please allow me first to offer my heartfelt thanks to the organisers and 
members of the conference for the honour they have done me by asking me 
to preside at the first meeting of this section in this great centre of Islamic 
Culture in our country. For Hyderabad is not only the greatest of the native 
States in India, but also one of the most advanced of them and the most 
important centre of Islamic Religion and Culture in our ancient and great 
country, and to its generosity and ungrudging beneficence and active help and 
support is indebted every part of the country in its educational and social 
activities. (biU,) j p]o L ( The dominion 

of love and the treasure of Ixappiness whatever we possess is due to his auspi- 
cious generous zeal ). 

When I first received the unexpected news that this honour has 
been conferred upon me I Was naturally surprised, for many well qualified 
workers in the field of Islamic Religion and Culture, both of the old and the 
new schools were available in Hyderabad and in the other parts of the country. 
I therefore concluded that my selection as the Chairman of this section has 
been due not to my personal merit, but to my lucky and happy association 
with the province of Bengal, with the University of Calcutta, and with 
Sir Asutosh Professorship in Islamic Culture in that University. 

The province of Bengal is the happy home of larger number of those 
who have accepted the Islamic Religion and Culture as their standard of life 
and thought, than any other part of the world. The University of Calcutta 
is not only the largest but also the first University in India to realise the 
importance of Islamic Culture and at the initiative and able guidance of its 
enthusiastic Vice-Chancellor the Hon’ble Sir Aziz-ul Haq, introduced it as an 
independent subject of study for the M. A. Degree and created a new depart- 
ment with the Hon’ble Vice-Chancellor himself as its Head, for giving instruc- 
tion in the subject. And Sir Asutosh Professorship of Islamic Culture is 
associated with the name of the greatest Indian educationist of the modern 
times, I mean late Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who was the first 
Vice-Chancellor to widen the scope of the activities of an Indian University 
so as to include the higher research within its scope, and advanced the cause 
of higher research in the fields of the various arts and sciences in more than 
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one way. It is these lucky and liappy associations which must have intmencca 
your choice. The call however having come from you I could not but accept 
it of course with diffidence ; 

) bear the burden of love and to be released of it 
credit or discredit ). 

j inability to be 
the Islamic section for 
this that 


( I am always ready to 
without getting any - 

But I am extremely sorry and also disappointed at my 

personally present at the conference and .particularly at t 

But my only consolation is 
,,0 1*, hU j) I must, however, offer the conference 

my "sincere felicitation fot having added this important sectmn ot Islamic 
Religion and Culture to the already existing seventeen sections. Aboi^ its 
historical and cultural importance there cannot be two opinions. Being 
embeded in the very nature of man, and preached by every prophet in every 
land, and rising in its final form from the arid land of Arabia, it spiead 
than a century, almost throughout the then known world, adapting itself 
according to the requirements of the time and the place and the peopl , 
assimilating and influencing all the various cultures ^^^^ 1 ^ 

contact, casting them into its own special mould, and unifying the 
commok c«ltuM for the whole Mamie world. It is oo« accepted as standard 
ot life and thought by one-shth of the human, w and “f 
countrymen. It is unanimously accepted to be the last of the g § 

of the world, 

ISLAM IS THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

Islam itself however does not share this view, 
evolution and claims that it is a_ 

was ' — . , _ . 

period of the history of mankind, 
of Moses, c — 
of ail the other prophets, 
the Quran, t 

It lays down that in ^very nation 
there arose prophets, 
among them ” ( Qr. 35 ; 24 ) ; 
jprophet^ ( proclaiming ) : serve 
the Quran. Their number is i 
by the Muslim divines, that it 

XHE IDEA OF 

..All these prophets were according to 

rjii ihete ate focxJ-dikl wdked- about ( Qr. 25 22 ) 


■ ■ ■ ! as old as humanity itself. It claims that tins 

Ae religion which was preached by every prophet, in every 

^ ‘ 1, This was the religion of Noah, of Abraham, 

of'jacob, of Jesus, of Job, of Jona, of Aaron, of Solomon, of David and 

■ s The names of only some of them are mentioned m 

the others being referred to only in general terms. 

and land, in every race and country. 
There is not a nation but a warner has passed 
‘ And verily in every nation we have raised a 
Allah and shun false Gods ( Qr. 16 ; 36 ) says 
said to be 124313. But it is generally accepted 
: cannot be determined with certainty, 

Prophethood in Islam 

Islam, mortal human beings. All 
Many of them had wives 
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and children ( Qr. 13 ; 38 ) ; and.none of them was either God or demi-God, 
or claimed to possess supernatural powers. They arose from' among human 
beings because they had to guide human beings. If angels were living on the 
earth God might have sent down, angels to guide them (Qr-17; 95), The 
prophets having arisen to guide the human beings on the earth, even if an 
angel had been sent to guide them he would have come in the garb of a man 
(Qr.6;9). 


Muhammad as a Prophet , , 

Muhammad was the last link in the chain of the prophets. With him 
the evolution of the principles of Religion reached its final stage. He was 
just like other prophet a human being possessing no supernatural power, 
having like other prophets a specially large capacity for the highest religious 
experience, and communion with God, ever conscious of the fact that he was 
but a man, never losing his implicit confidence in Him or in the mission with 
which he had been entrusted and even in the most critical situations having 
complete confidence in his ultimate success. He never claimed to have 
brought any new message, rather he proclaimed again and again that his 
mission was the same as that of the previous prophets ( Qr. 41, 43 ; 43, 13 ; 
etc. ). But unlike the previous prophets each of whom arose for the guidance 
of a particular tribe or clan* or nation and none of whom ever claimed to he 
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the guide of the whole of mankind. Muhammad claimed to be not only the 
last of the prophets but also to have arisen for the guidance of the whole of 
humanity. His mission, therefore, was to purify the teachings of the previous 
prophets from the abuses, superstitions, prejudices and evils which had been - 
introduced by their followers and had grown from generation to generation, 
to bring their sacred teachings to their prestine purity and to unify 
one wholesome system which may serve as a general standard of life and 

thought for the whole of mankind. 

The main principles taught by Muhammad 

He declared the unity of God in the most forceful language. This 
according to him is the very fundamental principle of every true religion. He 
gave to man the highest place in the whole creation, ^v^n the 
asked to prostrate before him. For man s sake are created ^ 
the earth (Qr. 11. 29). whereas he is created to worship J 

vicegerent. He recognised the inherent purity of man and his freedom at 
birth, from all sins and evils; emphasised the equality 
mankind declaring that the differences of race 

the sake of convenience and should never be given undue ^ 

declared that man was architect of his own fortune, that no one would get t 
credit or discredit for the deeds of another, and that every intentional action 
' of a man must in the end bring its good or evil consequences. 

The Idea of God in Islam 

His God is the omnipotent and omniscient Being, Lord of the whole 
universe, ruling it according to the laws laid down by ILmself, which he may 
rhange according to His own will, knowing even the hidden secrets of the 
of men and managing the whole universe by Himself. He is Supreme 
and Mighty. Just, Beneficent and Compassionate, Glorious and Wise, Greater 
and Sustainer of all, Bestower of grace and bounty and blessings. He ^es 
life and causes death, destines and decrees every-thing that comes from Him 
or rises up to Him, be it great or small. Nothing moves without His Permis- 
sion nor does even a leaf fall without His knowledge. He is self-sufficient 
sion, noiuu „ii ew need Him. No one can gam any thing 

of evn befall to any one but 
in consequence of His justice and wisdom. His 

mentioned in the Quran are Power. Wisdom and Mercy (Itqan p. 547, 
al-Budurul-Bazigha ). 

The Idea of Worship and Piety in Islam 

Worship of God according to Islam, does not consist only in offering 
prayer, making pilgrimage, keeping fast 

pleases Him be it word or deed, physical or mental e. g. to speak the truth, 
to keep the confidence and trust of the people, to have proper filial affection 

i'.' ,-' 7 '" I 
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for the parents, to do good to one’s own people, to the orphans, to the 
neighbours, to the poor, and to those that are in ones charge be they men or 
aninials. Every sincere action of public weal, be it moral, social or political 
physical, spiritual or intellectual, is recognised in Islam as an act of piety and 
a way of worship of God. To remove from the street things that may cause 
damage or injury to the public, is declared by the prophet to be a part of the 
faith, and he who does not keep his word or the trust and confidence of the 
people is declared as faithless. A good word and forgiveness (kindness ) is 
according to the Quran (2 ; 36) better than giving alms and at the same time 
injuring the recipient. He who tries to help the destitute and the widow 
is as good and pious as he who fights in the way of God, and prays for the 
whole night and fasts for the whole day, said Muhammad. In the Quran the 
word (have faith) is generally followed by the words j 

( and do good deeds ) which is explained by the commentators to be an 
explanatory phrase for the previous expression. Thereby the commentators 
of the Quran have shown that to do good deeds is a part and parcel of the 
Islamic faith. The good deed says Hamidud-Din al-Farahi is that which gives 
life to man and leads to his progress and to the highest and harmonious 
development of all his natural faculties (Tafsiri Surai wal-Asr p. 41). 
‘^Pious”, says Shah Waliullah, one of the greatest Muslim divines, ^ is every 
action which the man performs with a view to show his submission to the 
Highest Lord,... Pious is every action for which one may be better rewarded 
in the immediate or remote future, pious is every action which may improve 
the high principles on which the organization of human society is based and 
also pious is every action which results in the submissiveness ( to God ) and 
removes the obstacles ( between God and man ). The religious rites and 
formalities themselves have their social and economic aspects also. The 
congregational prayer, the annual pilgrimage, and the poor tax are explained 
to have social, political and economic values, and under the first few caliphs 
such uses of them had been actually made. As a matter of fact the whole 
fabric of the Islamic religion is based not only on the mere inner spiritual 
urge in man but on his social economic and political needs as well. 

This conception of God and of his worship, of man as His slave and 
vicegerent, of the equality and brotherhood of men and of every tiling in the 
Universe as being created for the use and service of man, naturally leads to 
the cultivation and development of certain particular attitude of mind 
towards nature, man and God. This very mental attitude, and angle of vision 
is I what understand by Islamic Culture. And the objective expression of this 
culture in the form of the various sciences and arts is the Islamic Civilization, 

This culture must be tolerant and not aggressive, creative and not 
destructive, active and not idle or passive, progressive and not retrogressive. 

It must naturally embrace all the accumulated wisdom of the world 
and try to improve upon them for the spirit of brotherhood of man leads to 
mutual help and support, and not to exclusiveness and mistrust. . The whole 
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early history of Islata shows this tolerant spirit of Islam and Islamic Culture. 
All the various sources of ancient civilization — Greek, Persian ( including 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Median) Egyptian and Indian — were tapped 
without any bias or prejudice, and just as Islamic religion embraced and 
assimilated the important principles preached by all the previous prophets, 
so did Islamic Culture and civilization embrace and assimilate all the previous 
Cultures and Civilizations. The Islamic State gave shelter to the votaries of 
the various sciences and arts belonging to different races and professing 
different religions, and helped and encouraged them to carry on their great 
mission, in peace and tranquillity. As a matter of fact tolerance in every 
aspect of life and thought is one of the most important principles of Islam. 
In the whole history of mankind it would be difficult to find that spirit of 
toleration in any other community, which characterised the Muslims parti- 
cularly in the period of their rise. In the Muslim courts at Damascus, at 
Baghadad, in Egypt, in Spain, in Persia and in India the great workers in the 
fields of the various sciences professing different religions worked in peace 
and harmony for the uplift and progress of the various sciences and arts 
without any hitch or hindrance. The Jews, the Christians, the Sabians, the 
Zoroastrians and the Hindus all received encouragement and support from the 
courts and the courtiers of the Muslim Sultans, and every art and science 
was cultivated by them with zeal and enthusiasm. 

There is no doubt that certain art forms were not encouraged by Islam 
because it was apt to lead to the negation of its basic principle— -Unity of God. 
But such art forms are replaced by certain other forms of art like caligraphy 
and geometrical figures. The term Arabesque which is applied to this style 
of decoration in most of the European languages shows its Arabian origin and 
successful development. 

The Muslims in their zeal for toleration of the various cultures with 
which they came in contact assimilated even such element of foreign culture 
as were directly antagonistic to the true Islamic and Quranic spirit of culture, 
as it has been shown by Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal. 

The development of Islamic Civilization, however, as Nallino has 
shown, proceeded on thoroughly logical lines. After the period of translation 
of the foreign works were completed, their critical examination was taken up 
in right earnest. Expedition of scholars and specialists were sent out to 
observe natural phenomena and make definite observations. Experiments 
were made in order to establish scientific laws. The great French Orientalist 
Sedillot has shown the creative genius of the Islamic Culture in the realm of 
Mathematics and pointed out the definite contributions of the Arabic writers 
to these sciences. The German Orientalist Prof. J. Ruska has proved that 
Modern Chemistry based on actual experiments was founded by Abu-Bakr 
Zakariyya at-R4zi, his book Kit4bu-Sirril-Asrk being the first book on the 
subject, written on modern lines. Another German Orientalist E Wiedemann 
has done someiworfc o«' Arabian' Mechanics. The principles of Historical 
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Criticism were established by the Muslims as early as the 8th century of the 
Christian era, the al-Resala of Imam al-Shafii being the earliest Arabic treatise 
containing important materials on the subject. It had been further worked 
up at a later period by the famous Moorish historian Ibn Khaldun. In the 
field of Logic, the famous objection of J. Stuart Mill to the scientific value of 
deductive method of reasoning, had been expressed by Avicenna in the 10th 
century, and the four well known Inductive methods which form the basic 
principles of Inductive Logic were treated by Muhibbull4h of Bihir in his 
popular book the Sullamul-'Ulum. Muhibbullah must have borrowed it from 
earlier authors on the subject. In medicine, Abu Bakr Zakariyya al-R4zi 
made valuable contribution on modern lines in the treatment of small pox and 
laid great stress on proper bed-side clinical observation of the patient. In 
Opthalmology J. Hirshburg, a well-known authority on the subject recognised 
the valuable contribution of Abul-Qasim al-Zahrawi to the science. In the 
realm of music, Mr. Farmer, an English Orientalist has given credit to the 
Arabian Musicians for their contribution to the vocal as well as instrumental 
music and brought out its influence on the modern European music. 

It appears, however, that the Muslim writers and workers in the fields 
of the various arts and sciences, of the later period, had regained the true 
Islamic and Quranic spirit of Independence and equality of man which is 
expressed in the common saying of the Arabs 3 and in the 

well-known remark of Avicenna that in science there is no place for following 
any one blindly. They shook off the yoke of their masters-Greeks, Persians, 
Indians and others, went direct to nature, observed natural phenomena derived 
their own conclusions, and established laws based on their own observation, 
A very interesting and important exponent of this method is Abu-Rayhan 
Ahmad al-Biruni who in all his writings quotes numerous great classical 
authorities, Greek as well as Indian, discusses critically, the implications of 
their views and then gives his own definite opinion on the subject, without, 
any fear or hesitation. 

It was the work of these writers which paved the way for the wonder- 
ful progress of the various sciences in modern Europe. 

Islamic Culture, however, is essentially humanitarian. The main object 
of all progress according to Islamic culture is the progress of not any particular 
race or nation or party, but of the whole humanity. Just as in Islamic 
religion the aim is not racial or national but international so in the realm of 
culture the ideal is the whole of humanity. Even the slaves— they are only 

tolerated in Islam and their emancipation is encouraged in every possible way 

are to be educated and trained according to a tradition of the prophet of 
Islam. In actual history of Islam also we find many slaves having acquired 
great fame as learned men. Y4qut the great medieval traveller and geographer 
is only one of numerous examples of his class. Women who had been for 
long time treated as worse than the slaves not only shared all the ame n it i e s of 
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but the fulfilment of the 
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PMKRIT SECTION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Dr. A. N. Upadmye, m. a., d. Litt., 
Professor of Ardhamagadhx, Rajaram College, Kolhapur 


The Presexxt Position of Prakrit, Jaim and Buddhistic 
Studies and their F uture * • ^ 


My Colleagues and Friends, 

I tender my sincere thanks to the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for electing me as the President of the Ardhamagadhi, Prakrit 
etc., section of the Eleventh Session of the Conference to be held in this- 
historic city of Hyderabad. I feel that it is a great honour conferred on me. 
It is with some diffidence that I accepted this responsibility, because the 
field of study is very wide and I am fully aware of my limitations. It has- 
been customary to include under this Section the entire field of Middle Indo- 
Aryan and so also Jainism and Buddhism; and this chair, in the past, has- 
been occupied by eminent Prakritists like Drs. P. L. Vaidya, N, P. Chakravarti 
and B. M. Barua. Most of you have patiently devoted yourself to your 
specialised line of study: so it would be presumptuous on my part to take 
the superior role of discoursing on something new. I wished, it was left' to 
me to listen to you and learn the results of your study from you ; but this 
Presidentship is associated with some duties. Naturally I look at this as a 
good opportunity to discuss with my fellow-workers, besides taking a cursory 
review of the work done in the field in the last two or three years, some of 
the important points which are uppermost in my mind. I hope, such dis- 
cussions would be fruitful in various ways. We have come here from- long 
distances ; the common studies to which we are devoted form a bond of tie 
which would be more cordial by personal contact in this gathering ; and all 
along, hereafter, we will be co-operating with each other to advance the 
cause of learning. - 

i ; j , . 

We have to mourn the recent loss of some Scholars which his creajted 
gaps in our ranks. The sad demise of Muni Srl Chaturavijayaji is sure to be 
felt by the students of Jaina and Prakrit literature. He was an institution by 
hinaself devoting every bit of his time to religious piety and learning. Many 

> The following abbreviations have been ased in this Address. BORI i Bhandarhar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona ; BV : Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay ; G. O, S ; Gaekawad's 
Oriental Series, Baroda ; I-^A ; Indo-Aryan : IC ; Indian Culture, Calcutta ; IHQ ; Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta; Jaina A : Jaina Antiquary {with Jaina Siddhinta Bhaskara ), 
Arrab ; JAGS; Journal of the American Oriental . Society ; JRAS: Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland ; JSB ; Jaina *Siddhanta Bhaskara, Arrah ; JUB 
Journal of the University of Bombay, Bombay ; NIA : Kew Indian Antiquary, Bombay ; PXS : . 
Pali Text Society ; SOS : School of Oriental Studies, London ; and ZDMG ; Zeitsefarift dtr 
Beutschen Morgenlandischen Geselleschaft* 
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laina Bhan4aras in Gujarat owe their upkeep and good condition to this gmt 
saint. We' owe to him important editions of Jaina texts, especially the 
Prakrit texts like the Vctsiidsvdhindt and the BThat-kalpastiira edited by him 
in co-operation with Muni Punyavijayaji. He devoted fruitfully nearly half a 
century of his life to the cause of Jaina literature ; and the only consolation 
for us is that he has left behind a worthy and well-trained pupil in Sri Punya- 
vijayaji who is silently carrying out the great traditions of learning of his 
worthy teacher. The Prakritists had high hopes from _Mme. Luigia Nitti- 
Dolci whose Les Grammairiens Prakrits ( Paris 1938 ) is a substantial survey 
of the Prakrit grammars ; and so also we have her eds, of Purusottama s 
Prakrtanidascna and of the first Sakha of the Prdkrtdkalpataru of Rama&rman 
( Paris 1939) whereby she completed the work begun by Grierson. It is 

reallv sad that such a promising and prospective career should have been cut 

short just at the age of thirty-five. Sir George A. Gnerson, though better 
known for his Linguistic Survey of India, has substantially contributed to the 
Prakrit studies by his monograph on the Prakrit Dhatvadesas ^d by his 
learned papers on the Paisaci dialect and the PrdkriakalpatarJL For decades 
together it is he who acquainted the Indian scholars, through the columns 
of Indian Antiquary, with the progress of p^ental studies carried on 
European Universities. Further we mourn the death of Mabel R. ^ickmers 

Mary E. Lilley who was one of the founding members of the first Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland and had edited the Apadana for the P S. 
Buddhist studies, especially those of Sanskrit Buddhism,^ have suffered an 
irreparable loss in the passing away of Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin L 

his elder contemporary, Sylvain L&vi. he was an eminent French Indologist 
round whom Indian students lovingly flocked for their higher studies. 
Sof C R. Lanman, in whom we lost a distinguished Editor of a magnificent 
Oriental Series, will be ever remembered by PrakritisJ for his graceful 
trLlationof the Karpuramanjaru India lost an outstanding Sa^krmist in 
Dr Ganganath Jha who had- lately finished his translation of the Tattva- 
sa^graha published in the G. O. S. May their souls rest in peace _ 

Looking back at the march of Oriental scholarship, we find that the 
Indologist had to take up the study of Prakrits m the dramas arid rhetorical 
works so far as literature was concerned, and in the Asokan inscriptions so far 
as epigraphic records were concerned. But the interest in Prakrits I^ad n 
bright prospects at this stage; the contents of the Prakrit portioiis ofthe 
(kama 4re studied from the Sanskrit Chaya and the Inscriptions, which were 
iten presumed to be in Sanskrit, . occupied the attention of a few specialists. 
Soifle scholars came forth to study the Pali texts, canonical and non-canonical . 
but the language, with occasional archaisms.' showed such an uniform consti- 
tution which was so well defined , by grammatical standards that tne o 

Pali was almost segregated as it were in the study of the evolution of India 
. Languages; Gradually the field of ArdhamagadhI works ^ was opened and cul- 
tivated to a- gfeat exteht by Weber. Leumaim. Jacobi. Schubring etc.; and 
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even in its early stages the study of 
between Buddhism and Jainism, connected itself 

Prakrits in the inscriptions. Soon Beames, Hoernle, Bhandarkar and 

others explained the growth of the Modern SweywasTorking 

help of Prakrits. Almost simultaneously with this study, Buhlei was ^rfcmg 
Uke an academic link between India and Europe; and s<^hokrs like Weber 
Schmidt Pischel, Pandit and others occupied themselves with Prakrit song 
and poems and dramatic and grammatic Prakrits It was Pischel 
with Geldner that found that some obscure Vedic words 

xwirb the aid of linguistic tendencies well-known in the liakrits 

Thus the Seld of Prakrits assumed well-defiued outlines, thoujh 
there is ample scope for adding 

eve of the last century, sound foundation was laid for rermanir 

Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen which is ^ 3 of 

thoroughness and a marvel of methodical analysis of a bewildering mass ot 
rSry ^ Minor details, may be added or corrected here and there; 

bt Se?s work, ».h its close associate, mi “Xhe“w orker tt S 
Geiger, is a beacon light, as a descriptive grammar, 

nf Middle Indo- Aryan. The latest studies ot Prof. 1 k 
^ tendu V^a aux Temps Modernes. Paris 1934) have clearly ^enionstrated 
how the Prakrits occupy an indispensable position in the sti^y of no- ry . 

L view of the richness of material, the multiplidty of problems the n jd of 

mastering so many languages and dialects, and the difficulties inherent in the 
Sr ^fwelTnSb impossible for any single scholar to envisage the enttre 
range of Prakritic studies completely and thoroughly. Every one of us can 

honestly try cultivated the habit of studyng I^_a- 

krits not from the original but through the Sanskrit Chaya. The reader sa is- 
fied himself with the contents and neglected the 

this method has been detrimental to the puritanic has 

cfiidv of Prakrits ' This tendency has been so deeprooted with us that it n 

™«sfed S in various waps. We are told that Siddha^na w^ted to 
rewrite the entire Aidhamagadhi canon ; into Sai^tlt. &Jme pf ‘te UM 
playwrights, who dare not give up the convention of using Prakrits in defiance 
of the rules of rhetoricians, add the chaya themselves 

Lsition. There was felt the necessity of a Sanskrit summary for that excel- 
lent Prakrit Campu, the Samardiccakaha of Haribhadra; and even to- ay 
rany read it through its chaya a portion of which is just published^ The 
ShramiaDohasandthepost-Apabbram^a Rasas are equipped with Sans- 
krit commentaries and chaya. Hala’s verses have- been metrically rendered 
into Sanskrit in later years. The Jnawesvan, an old-Marathi commentary on 
ihe is rendered back into Sanskrit. Sanskrit rendering is supplied even 
to tS^XXnluscriprion^. As . culminating point “ 

portion of the so-called Sanskrit dramas is studied only from its chaya m the 
courses of our higher education; and it has been my experience that ^me of 
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our graduates are not even awaje of their neglect of the Prakrit original. 
The cheap annotator has gone one logical step further, and an edition of a 
drama is already issued cleanly purging the Prakrit passages from it. This 
method of study is as much unnatural as to render the Rgveda into classical 
Sanskrit and then study it. I am afraid that, but for the sanctity attached to 
the Vedic words and sounds, we would have even done this. The facts noted 
above clearly indicate that the study of Prakrits is neglected almost uniformly: 
and there arc reasons to believe that good many works, which are known to 
us only from quotations, have been lost beyond recovery. 

A student is not adequately equipped for duly grasping the manifold 
currents of ancient Indian culture, if he does not study both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literatures side by side. It is absolutely necessary that the study of 
these languages should go hand in hand. The epigraphic evidence clearly 
indicates the popularity enjoyed by the Prakrits as a medium of popular 
expression ; and whether in the North or in the South the earliest royal edicts 
and private records are found written in Prakrit. The dramas extensively use 
Prakrits which are assigned to women etc. ; and this testifies to the fact that 
the Prakrits were once popular languages. Lately Prof. J. B. Chaudhari has 
drawn the attention of scholars to some Prakrit poetesses in his excellent 
work, Sanskrit Poetesses Vol. 11 ; and we- know that the Karpuramanjarl was 
first enacted at the instance of that cultured lady, Avantisundari. But un- 
luckily the Prakrit studies have not as yet received the encouragement which 
they really deserve. To take one example, only a few Indian Universities have 
included Prakrits in their courses. This, how’ever, should not discourage the 
serious worker ; the rich material ifi the fresh pasture of the Prakrit field is 
sufficient to encoirrage him to work on and fill up the gaps in the study of 
Indian literature by the results of his researches. 

It is an accepted fact that the progress of the study of any language or 
literature depends entirely on the critical editions of texts and their accessories. 
So far as Pali is concerned, we have the ent ire canon issued on an uniform 
plan by the famous PTS. Though nearly the whole of the Ardhamagadhi 
canon of the Jainas is published in India, in more than one edition, partly or 
entirely, the number of texts edited critically is very small. Most of the 
Nijjuttis and some of the Curnis are published ; but no serious attempts are 
made to bring out their authentic editions or to study thoroughly their contents 
in a critical manner. It is high time now for the Jaina community and the 
orientalists to collaborate in order to bring forth a standard edition of the 
entire Ardhamagadhi canon with the available Nijjuttis and CiSrijis on an 
uniform plan; It would be a solid foundation for all fortber studies. Pischel 
did think of a Jaina Text Society at the beginning of this century ; in 1914, 
on the eve of his departure from India, Jacobi announced that an edition of the 
Siddhanta, the text of which can lay a claim to finality, would only be possible 
by using the old palm leaf Mss. fromjthe Patana Bhandaras ; and only four years 
back Dr. Schubring also strewed this very point. These scholars have done 
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solid work in this field, and naturally their words carry a significant weight 
with them. Now through the liberal donation of Sheth Hemachandra 
Mohanlalaji and others, the Hemacandracarya Jnanaraandira has been founded 
at Patana, and the local collections of Mss. are being housed safely and arranged 
systematically. This can grow into a fine research library in that historic 
metropolis of Gujarat ; and definite impetus would be given to Jaina learning, 
if a Board can be organised there to issue a standard edition of the canon with 
its Prakrit commentaries. The critical test of the Mahabharata, so ably 
edited by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, is a methodological marvel, and can serve as 
a good model. When the entire canon is authentically edited, it would be 
easily possible to improve upon and supplement the material of the Ardha- 
mdgadhi Dictionary and the Paiasaddamahannava in order to complete a 
Dictionary of Ardhamagadhi on the plan of the Pali Dictionary of Stede 
or even that of Trenckner now edited by Andersen and Smith. Other acces- 
sories of research like the Dictionary of Pali Proper Haims which has been 
lately completed in two volumes by Dr, Malalasekera can easily follow. As 
yet we have no authentic compilation of Jaina technical terms whose shades 
of meaning can be studied in the different strata of Jaina literature. Suali 
and Jacobi had seriously thought of a Prakrit Dictionary (ZDMG, Vol. 66^^ 
pp. 344-48) some years back, but so far we have covered only a small bit of 
land though we aspire to reach the ideal destination. 

The Samardiccakahd of Haribhadra is a typical representative of the 
narrative literature in Prakrit or what we call to-day Jaina Maharastri ; but 
many of its predecessors like Kuvalayarmlakahd (Prof. Jinavijayaji has an 
edition of this on hand ) and its successors like the Vildsava'ikahd are still in 
Ms, form only. Some of us must devote ourselves to edit various texts 
critically and write monographs on them ; and thus alone the task of a future 
historian of Prakrit literature can be facilitated. The editor of the Prakrit 
texts is faced with many a grammatical and textual difficulty presented by the 
vagaries of Mss. Thoroughness of editorial discipline has its charms, no doubt ; 
and it has its advantages for the advancement of studies ; but we should not 
carry it out against the Ms. tradition. . We are to reconstruct or reconstitute 
the text and not to create one. j Ms. -tradition should deserve, our highest 
respect ; and it should weigh against later grammatical standards and critical 
and linguistic expectations. It is this consciousness alone that would keep 
us on the right track. On slender grounds the Prakrit dialects are disting- 
uished and conventional names are added to the list ( S. M. Katre : Names of 
Prakrit languages. NIA. II. 5 ) ; and naturally the editor’s task is arduous. 
Inspired by the spirit of the scientific era, Pischel and Konow have been too 
rigorous and thorough ; experience and fresh material are gradually teaching 
us that many of our authors did not distinguish the dialectal differences so 
thoroughly as the linguist of to-day expects from them ; and we see that the 
edition of Karpuramanjarl ( Calcutta 1939 ) by Dr, M. Ghosh of the Calcutta- 
University comes like a reaction against the editorial rigour of Konow to 
vindicate, to a certain extent, his own theory elaborated in the Introduction 
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and his earlier paper, Maharastri, a later phase of SaurasenI ( Journal of the 
Dep. of Letters, Vol. XXIII, Calcutta 1933 ). Prakrits present insurmountable 
difficulties to a conscientbus editor ; .however our fidelity to the Ms. tradition 
should not be infringed without sufficient reason ; and when we are very 
much tempted to offer emendations, we should state them clearly. 

It is through Hala’s Collection, quotations in rhetorical works etc., 
that the orientalist is acquainted with a good deal of Prakrit poetry which is 
highly complimented by Rajadekhara and others. As regards the prose style, 
we have grand models in the Middle Indo-Aryan, especially in works like 
the Milindapanho, Bhagavatt, SamarSiccakaJid etc. The text of the Vasu- 
devahindi, which has already occupied the attention of eminent scholars like 
Dr. Alsdorf ( Harivamsapurdria pp. 94-109, Hamburg 1936 ; Eine neue Version 
der verlorenen Brhatkatha des Gunadhya presented to the 19th International 
Oriental Conference at Rome ; The Vasudevahindi a Specimen of Archaic 
Jaina Maharastri, Bulletin of the SOS, VIII, parts 2-3 ; A new Version of the 
Agacjadatta story NIA I. 5 ) when completed will give rise to a crop of 
problems connected with the Indo-Aryan language and literature. These 
texts afford rich material for the study of the M. I-A. prose. Dr. A. M. 
Ghatage has already begun a systematic study of Prakrit Syntax ( Repetition 
in Prakrit Syntax, NIA II, 1 ; Concord in Prakrit Syntax, Annals of the BORI, 
XXI, 1-2 ). Lately in his Doctorate thesis on the Causal in the Indo-Aryan, 
he has fully discussed the different aspects of causal formations in the Prakrit. 

The early stratum of the Prakrit literature, which is held sacred by 
the Digambara Jainas, is at present represented by the works of Sivarya, 
Kundakunda, Vattakera and others. It was believed, and rightly so, as 
lately shown by Prof. Hiralalaji ( Jaina A,, Vol. VI. pp. 75-81 ), that still 
earlier texts are embedded in the huge commentaries, Dhavald, Jayadhamld 
and Mahddhavald whose only Mss, exist at Moodbidri in South Kanara. For 
decades together they were not being given out. Times are changed, and 
the copies of the first two have come out. Under the patronage of Sheth 
Lakshmichandraji Shitabrai, Prof. Hiralalaji, Amraoti, has already brought 
forth three sumptuous volumes of Dhavald giving the text and Hindi render- 
ing. His learned Introductions are bringing to light many new facts ; and 
in various contexts we shall have to modify our knowledge of the history of 
Jaina literature. It is for the first time that these works dealing with highly 
technical Jaina dogmatics and in Prakrit prose of a logical style ( with Sanskrit 
passages interspersed here and there ) have been brought to light ; and thus 
an important branch of Indian literature is opened for study. It is a matter 
of satisfaction that the Jayadhavald also has been taken up for publication, 
under the liberal patronage of Sahu Shantiprasadaji Jain, by the Jaina 
Sahgha, Mathura; and Pt. Mahendrakumaraji, Benares, and his colleagues 
have been entrusted with the editorial work. Prof. Hiralal’s work has been 
appreciated everywhere ; and'it has been possible for him, through the good- 
ness of Sri Carukirti Bhattaraka of Moodbidri, to compare the press-copy of 
the Dhavald with the original palm-leaf Mss. . at Moodbidri. It is necessary, 
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and we earnestly appeal to Sri Carukirti Bhaftarakaji and the local PaBcas of 
Moodbidri, to make available to scholars the copy of Mahadhavala also. We 
see no reason why Mahadhavala should not be published from Moodbidri 
itself and thereby enhance the greatness of that holy place. The works of 
Sivarya and Vatfakera are published with their Sanskrit commentaries, but as 
yet they are not subjected to a critical study. They contain much matter which 
antedates the division of the Jaina church into two great schisms, Digambara 
and Svetambara ; and if their contents are duly compared with Nijjuttis, many 
interesting facts can be brought to light. The lines of study are partly 
indicated by Leumann (JJbersicht uber die Avah’aka-Literatiir, Hamburg 1934), 
and we have to pursue them further. 

So far the Jaina Commentarial literature, of which we have a great 
bulk in Prakrit and Sanskrit and on both the Svetambara and Digambara 
texts, is studied only to understand the basic texts. Many commentaries are 
published, but few are critically studied. The Nijjuttis, Curnis and even the 
Sanskrit commentaries are a rich mine of information giving jnirvapaksa views, 
quotations from Jaina and non-Jaina texts, traditional and didactic tales and 
bits of cultural information, all of which is not so far properly sorted and 
critically assessed. We kno w the dates of many of these works, and hence 
their contents assume a chronological value. Prof. Vidhushekhara Bhat- 
tacharya has lately shown (IHQ, XVI, p. 143 ) that Gunaratna quotes from 
and was quite familiar with the Prarmnavdrtika of Dharmakirti the text of 
which has been lately edited by Sri Rahula Sahkrityayana. In some cases 
the quotations have some textual value as shown by Mr. P. K. Gode in his 
interesting paper. The Bhagavadgitd in the pre-Samkaracarya Jaina sources 
CAnnah of the BORI, XX, p, 188 ff.). I have lately proved how the 
Jivatattvapradipikd ( Sk, ) on the Gommatasdra was wrongly attributed to 
Kesavavarni when, in fact, it w^as written by one Nemicandra, a contemporary 
of king Saluva Malliraya who flourished in South Kanara at the beginning of 
the 16th century A. D. ( IC, VII, i ). A scrutiny of their quotations often 
helps us to put good limits to the age of these commentaries as I have 
attempted in the case of Vasunandi’s Vrtti on the Muldcdra (Woolner Comm. 
VoL, Lahore 1940, p. 257 fif. ), and as Mr. Gode has shqwn with respect to 
Malayagiri’s date ( Jaina A., V,,4, p. 133 ff. ). It is desirable that the Editors 
themselves should analyse such material in their editions; and if they omit 
doing it, some of us can take up these topics and study them thoroughly. 

The study of Apabhramsa language and literature is a new field in Indo- 
logy. Many valuable texts have been edited by scholars like Jacobi, Dalai, 
Gune, Shahidullah, Gandhi, Vaidya, Hiralal and Alsdorf. Important discus- 
sions on the nature of this language have been contributed by Jacobi, Gandhi, 
Hiralal, Alsdorf, Upadhyc and others. It is a gain to many of our students 
that Jacobi’s Introductions are translated into English by Dr. Manilal Patel. 
A number of linguistic and metrical problems connected with Apabhram& are 
ably discussed by Dr. Alsdorf in his Apabhramsa-Studien (Leipzig 1937). 
Students of Apabhram^ have nothing but praise to offer for the arduous and 



patient labour with which Ur. F. U Vaidya hashnisnea nis sumptuous euioon 
of Puspadanta’s Mahapurana in three volumes. The joint efforts of Premiji, 
Hiralalaji, Alsdorf and Vaidya have not only rescued from oblivion one of the 
great poets of medieval India but by their solid contributions have also given 
him a significant seat in the galaxy of Indian poets. The fading flower of 
Puspadanta’s genius bloomed once more at Manyakheta, the modern Malkhed 
in this very territory of H. E. H. the Nizam ; and under the patronage of 
Bharata he composed his Mahapurana. The personal touches, which are 
nicely outlined by, Dr. Vaidya in his Introduction, are simply thrilling, and 
throw a good deal of light on the personality of Puspadanta. It is for the 
future workers now to work out internal details with befitting devotion. 
What we possess and what we know about Apabhrams’a literature and 
language are nothing in comparison with what is still buried in Mss. in the 
great Bhanejaras scattered all over Rajaputana, Gujarat and the adjoining 
territory. The Apabhramia language appears to have been intensively culti- 
vated nearly for one thousarid years, almost from the 6th to the 16th century 
A. D., all over this area. Here is a virgin soil that awaits intensive labour of 
a. few generations of scholars. For a while we must set aside our imaginative 
faculty in putting forth startling theories from meagre facts, must curb to 
Some extent the premature enthusiasm of the fresh discoverer, guard ourselves 
against sweeping generalisations and patiently labour on these Mss. to bring 
to light' rnanifold linguistic and cultural facts and assess their significance in a 
proper perspective. What we want to-day is the authentic editing of these 
works. The documentary value of the works of many of the Apabhramsa and 
Old-Gujarati poets is far superior to that of the works of even later authors 
like Jnanesvara and Tukarama in Maharastra. Reliable texts that are syste- 
matically and definitely constituted after using specified and authentic Ms. 
material are a pre-requisite of all research and serious study. To begin with, 
our editions may not be and cannot be absolutely critical ; but a careful editor 
can make them reliable within the limits of the specified material. That is 
a modest beginning for ail further work, and no critical investigation can be 
Carried oh with uncertain texts. Necessary help for such work^ is available. 
Hemacandra has given to us a practical outline of the Apabhramsa. Eminent 
scholars like Jacobi, Hiralal, Vaidya and Alsdorf have placed before us model 
editions ; and the significant part of their work is that they are guided more 
by the cumulative evidence of grammatical standard arrived at by the study 
of Mss.’than by the rigid rules of some grammarian or the other. Paiasadda- 
friakaHMw is a good dictionary for all practical purposes. Apabhramsa marks 
a He^' era in Indian literature in the employment of metres quite fitted for the 
genius of that'language. The "valuable "material and the learned discussions 
presented by Prof. H. D. Velahkar" m connection with the metrical discipline 
of Prakrit and Apabhram^ form a mine of information and as such are indis- 
pensable to all students of Prakrit literature. His latest contribution pertains 
to Apabhramsa and Marathi metres (NIA I, 4, pp. 215 ff); and we are soon 
expeefing his edition of , Hemecandra s Ohandonusasana (the portion dealing 
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with Prakrit metres) equipped with useful Indices. The Mathematical portion 
of the Pratyaharas from this work is studied by Dr. Alsdorf in his article in 
Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik (Leipzig 1933}, We owe a good deal to 
scholars like Haraprasada Shastri, Shahidullah, Bagchi, Chowdhari and others 
in connection with the study of what is called eastern Apabhramsa. Lately 
Dr. P, C. Bagchi has edited the Do/iafeoia (Calcutta 1939), which presents the 
Apabh. texts of the Sahajayana school, with chaya and Sanskrit commentary- 
on some portions. Day by day, new Apabhram& texts are being brought to 
light. Prof. Hiralal has lately written an article on the Anuvaya-rayana-^ 
padtva of the 13th century A. D. (JSB, VI, p. 153 iff.), and l am presenting to 
you a paper on Harisena’s Dharmapartksd composed in 988 A. D. The Apabh. 
field is a rich pasture to feed our studies upon. What is done is nothing in 
comparison with what needs to be done. I dare not advise you ; let us ail 
sincerely and systematically work in co-operation with each other in order to 
advance the studies which we have inherited from our worthy predecessors. 

Apart from its linguistic importance, the Apabhramsa poetry is rich 
in its metrical and rhetorical devices, possesses a good deal of ethical wisdom,, 
and exhibits a close observation of the work-a-day world. What we see in 
Hala’s songs is found here on a magnified scale. The flow of words rushes 
like a mountain stream, as Uddyotanasuri has put it ; and the war descriptions 
give a thrill. Though the expressions are vigorous, softer sentiments like love, 
piety and kindness are sketched with a remarkable human touch. The lite- 
rature, as a whole, is anything but aristocratic, and reflects different aspects of 
Indian society. Not only a cold linguist gets rich material but also a senti- 
mental literary artist finds a delicious dish in this tract of literature. No- 
where else in Indian literature sound and sense, outward music and internal 
melody, have so much co-operated to create an indeliable poetic effect as in 
Apabhramsa, 

A thorough study of Apabhram& texts is necessary in yet another way. 
So far as Gujarati and Rajasthani are concerned, there is every prospect of 
tracing the history of the evolution of these languages ; and much that has 
been written in the past will have to be rewritten after using the material 
from Apabhram^ literature. How closely connected is the origin of the 
Modern Inaian languages with Apabhram^ is briefly but clearly shown by 
Dr. Alsdorf in his popular lecture on Die Entstehung det newindischen 
Sprachen (ZDMG for 1937). Lately Prof. Narottamadas Swami and other 
scholars have nicely edited some old Rajasthani texts. The topic has been 
critically approached by Tessitori, Turner, Dave and others ; but still, much 
more requires to be done. The linguistic data is so vast and varied that it 
brings us almost to the dawn of the period of New Indo-Aryan, especially 
Gujarati and Rajasthani, Old Rasas, many of which have been noted by 
Mr. M. D. Desai and others, are indispensable in the study of the earlier stages 
of Gujarati. Some words and forms can be studied through dated records 
regular intervals. In Maithili also the old pdets like Vidyapati remind us of 
a good deal of Apabhramsa as know it from the grammars, ^ 
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With the national consciousness that we see prevailing everywhere 
in India, more and more attention is being devoted to the study of modern 
Indian languages which, in the long run, will serve as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the higher education also. After all it is our graduates and under- 
graduates that are to mould our literary languages; and their perspective 
usually depends on what they have studied for their examination. It is not 
enough, therefore, that students should study only modern literatifte in their 
courses of modern Indian languages ; but they must be duly equipped with 
some knowledge of Prakrits, especially Apabhram&, It is high time that the 
Universities, which have modern Indian languages in their degree courses, 
saw that the curriculum should prescribe a first-hand knowledge of Prakrits 
and Apabhrama. A sudden leap from Sanskrit to Hindi, Gujarati or Marathi 
gives no clear grasp of the language to the student ; and in the absence of any 
training in or acquaintance with Prakrits, some of the etymologies etc., 
attempted by even notable writers are simply inauthentic, if not ridiculous. 
In some provinces the language that is being evolved to-day is somewhat 
pedantic, and the literary language is drifting away from the language spoken 
by masses. The Prakritist has to be immune from provincial predilections 
and prepossessed partialities. If the facts collected do not warrant a categori- 
cal conclusion, let us refrain from arriving at it. A law or a theory hurriedly 
laid down is fatal to all progressive scholarship. Theories may be fascinating ; 
but if they are not well-founded, they blur our vision. Unfortunately the 
study of Prakrits has suffered to a certain extent due to some theories which 
thrived on scanty facts. Without any ceremonious hesitation we had to give 
up"the theory that there were as many Apabhramas as there are provincial 
languages to-day. Further, the builders of science have always a set of 
terminology ; but when we use them later on, we have to be fully aware of 
the meaning originally attached to these terms. For instance, the Eastern 
and Western Schools of Prakrit grammar have to be understood with some 
proviso (BV. II, ii, p. 171). Terms like Maharastri and Sauraseni may have 
had some local colour in the beginning: but once they became literary 
languages, their connection with a particular locality cannot be insisted on to 
its logical extreme. Such statements as ‘ Wherever Maharastri works were 
written is Maharastra ’ ; only show how loosely these terms are used by 
some people. Jaina Maharastri or Jaina Sauraseni has nothing to do with Jainas 
in Maharastra or Surasena territory. The Prakritist has to guard himself against 
such pitfalls. 

Now it is wellnigh admitted by scholars that Apabhramra, with minor 
local variations here and there, formed the basis and the prototype of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars and was current over an extensive portion 
of Northern and Central India. If, therefore, our present vernaculars are to 
be enriched in vocabulary and grammatical formation, here is a common field 
upon which we can draw ; .to some extent this would bring our language nearer 
the masses ; and this approach would satisfactorily solve, in a large measure, 
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the problem of the vocabulary? of our National language which we are trying 
to evolve for interprovincial intercourse. 

Following the lead of Grierson, Tessitori, Bloch, Turner etc., eminent 
Indian linguists like Drs. Chatterji, Banarasidas, Dhirendra Varma, Saksena, 
Dave, Katre, Kakati and others have given to us admirable monographs on 
various languages and dialects like Bengali, Panjabi, Braj, A wad hi, Gujarati, 
Kofikani, Assamese etc. From the nature of the material available to them, 
their studies are devoted more to the problems of phonology than to questions 
of morphology, while the aspect of syntax is cleanly left out. Thus there is 
still a good deal of scope in clearing up the origin and growth of forms and 
syntax of most of these languages, particularly with the aid of the welcome 
help supplied by Apabhramsa literature. Even in phonology the new 
material available in the ever increasing Apabhramsa works has to be further 
investigated as is apparent from some of the problems studied by Dr. Alsdorf 
in his Apabhramsa-Studien. Thus can be marked out the period of the beginn- 
ing of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages some of which have developed 
interesting post-positions. A systematic study of any phase of the New 
Indo-Aryan cannot be divorced from the thorough study of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan, In other words, and going one step further, our modern languages 
should be approached on the one hand from the Prakritic side and on the 
other from that phase of the present language which is current among the 
masses. This alone would give us a complete outline for our study. ' ’ 

The urgency of systematising and popularising the Prakrit studies is 
being gradually felt, and we are glad to welcome a few of the latest publica- 
tions in this direction. Dr. A. M. Ghatage’s Introduction to Ardhanidgadhl 
(Kolhapur 1941, Second revised ed.) is a systematic and serious attempt to 
lay the foundation of Ardhamagadhi studies on a sound basis keeping in view 
the position of Ardhamagadhi in the Middle I-A. and general linguistics. 
Though meant for beginners, it does not ignore the needs of higher studies. 
In view of the methodical record of authentic froms, this Introduction would 
be very useful to all the students of the Middle I-A. The Jaina Siddhdnta- 
kaumudi or the Ardhamagadhi Vyakaramin by Sri Ratnachandraji Muni 
(Lahore 1938) is an attempt to present the facts of the Ardhamagadhi grammar 
in Sanskrit on the model of the Siddhdttta-kaumudit naturally it would be 
very useful to Sanskrit Paij4itas to acquaint themselves with Ardhamagadhi. 
Mahabodhi Sabha, Sarnath, has been, with a view to popularise the contents 
of the Pali canon, issuing Hindi translations of some important Pali works ; 
and as a supplementary step in this effort, a standard and exhaustive Pali 
grammar in Hindi was urgently needed. This need has been ably fulfilled by 
the Pdli-Mahdvyakarana (Sarnath, Benares 1940) of Bhikshu Jagadiia Kasyapa 
who has systematically presented the contents of the Pali grammar of Moggal- 
lana whose sUtras are constantly referred to in the foot-notes and are conti- 
nuously reproduced (with the Dhatupatha) in an Appendix. Together with 
Geiger’s Pali Literatur und Sprache, this is an extremely useful volume for 
the student of Pali. fill ' . 
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A time may soon come when standard Dictionaries of Modern Indian 
languages will have to be compiled after studying the etymological history of 
every word in the light of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Dravidian sources. Turner’s 
Nepali Dictionary has already set an example. The Prakrits afford such a 
rich material that a Prakritist has to contribute a substantial share in tracing 
the etymological and semantic growth of various words in the Modern I-A. 
The so-called Dea words open his vista still further, and he has to establish 
close connection with Dravidian languages as well. If we are able to publish 
all the major Apabhram&i and post-Apabhram& texts, in many cases we 
might be able to detect the growth of words and forms at different intervals. 
No Dictionary of any New I-A language can be worth the name, if it 
silently ignores the rich material from the Middle Indo-Aryan languages. 

The lexicographical, etymological and grammatical study of Prakrits, if 
systematically carried out in relation to the usages in Jaina and Buddhistic 
Sanskrit texts and commentaries, is sure to be fruitful and sure to advance our 
knowledge of the Middle Indo-Aryan to a great extent. The Jaina Sanskrit 
texts are not sufficiently utilised in our Sanskrit-Dictionaries : that is a 
handicap in our studies. The interpretation of Antaraghara (NIA, 1, i) and 
Tayin, Tayi and Tadi (D. R. Bhandarkar Vol. p. 249 ff.) given by.Dr. P. V, 
Bapat ; the explanation of utkaldpaya by Dr. A. M. Ghatagc (NIA, I, 5) ; 
Prof. Edgerton’s fresh light on the Pali middha (NIA, II, 9), on the Indie 
dtsati=says (Woolner vol. p. 88) and on the endingless Noun-case forms in 
Prakrit (JAOS, 59, No. 3) ; discussion about the Prakrit uccidima and ucaudeii 
by Dr. S. M. Katre (Kane Vol. p. 258) and about sdmiha etc., by Dr. Alsdorf 
(Bulletin of the SOS, Vol. X, part i, p. 22) ; and the collection of various 
passages mentioning gdmrmta made by me (IHQ, XVI, p. 819 ff.; BV. II, ii) do 
indicate that a good deal of fruitful work can be done in this direction. The 
Jaina texts, especially from Gujarata, show interesting solecisms (some of 
whose counterparts are quite normal in Prakrits) which, if studied in the light 
of the various readings given in our national edition of the Mahdbharata issued 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, would give us some 
idea of the popular aspects of Sanskrit in the medieval ages. 

The linguistic material afforded by Prakrits is rich and varied; it 
belongs to different localities in India ; and the period of time covered, so far 
as written records are concerned, is not less than two thousand years. We 
are at the beginning of our studies, and many riddles are still to be solved. 
Naturally if linguists find this a slippery field to sustain their grand theories, 
let them not hazard mere flights of speculation and , shower on us sceptical 
curses. The Indian conditions being vastly different, some of the theories and 
modes of evaluation, developed with definite facts of European languages, 
may not be exactly applicable in the different fields of Indian languages ; and 
even Bloch has warned us to be very careful in giving the evidence its proper 
value. Immense material is still to be brought to light before subtle and 
delicate critic^ tests can be applied. If facts are properly sorted and placed 
in the hand s of an expert linguist, he can make good use of them ; we see how 



Bloch has used the facts from the Prakrits in his survey of the Indo- Aryan. 
The field being very vast, departmentalisation for the convenience of study 
is necessary; only v?e should not lose sight of the wider generalities. It is 
already noted above how good work is done in Prakrit metrics and syntax. 
Some of the dialects can be studied individually and exhaustively. In con- 
tinuation of what Pischel had sketched, I have lately taken a survey of Paisaci 
language and literature (Annals of the BORI, XXI, pp. 1-37). A similar 
survey of Magadhi was given to us by W. E. Clark many years back (JAOS, 
44). What we want at present is a systematic and patient collection of facts 
which will enable further critical study. The Prakrit Inscriptions have not 
been viewed as a whole from the point of view of language. I, however, 
learn that a post-graduate student is working on this subject under the 
guidance of Dr. S.. M. Katre in the Deccan College Post-graduate Research 
Institute, Poona. The classified linguistic data would help us to assess the 
value of our Prakrit grammars and other traditions about Prakrits. 

The Prakritist, as a linguist, has another duty to fulfil. With the spread 
of education and standardisation of Modern Indian languages, a lot of valuable 
material in the popular speech is bound to disappear after a time. Many 
words, forms and turns of expression, which have historical justification, are 
looked down upon as vulgar, because they do not conform to the current 
standard of the so-called correct language of the educated classes. For a 
student of the Middle Indo-Aryan, such linguistic material among the 
masses, in many a case, represents significant stages in the evolution of the 
Prakrit languages into the Modern languages. This raw material is fast 
disappearing, and we cannot afford to wait any longer. It is not enough if we 
merely repeat the facts collected by Grierson and others. Parroting the 
theories of our Western masters may have its value, but some day we have 
to rise above that ; we must assiduously collect the linguistic facts from the 
tribal areas and the uneducated village populace. If these facts are approached 
from the side of Prakrits, their value is likely to be appreciated better ; and 
in the long run rich material Would accumulate. Those who have some 
linguistic training can certainly reach positive results by noting and systema- 
tically classifying these facts. ... -. 1 ,:,,. ,., , 5 * 1 ; . 

India is a veritable museum of languages and dialects both Written and 
spoken, dead and living. Taking into account the data supplied by Sanskrit 
and Prakrit grammarians, keeping in view the scientific methods evolved by 
the advanced linguists of the West, duly collecting the material from the 
Prakrit and Apabhram& texts, and putting together the data available from 
the uneducated masses who are sure to inherit genuine and old material that 
is lost in the case of educated classes on account of new influences and 
grammatical standardisation, we find that the growth of Indian languages has 
not only a strong foundation but also a consistent growth which will interest 
many a scholar. The educated people, on account of their limited standards, 
may shun the language of masses as incorrect; but for a linguist there is 
nothing like correct or incorrect ; every authentic fact of the language has. a 
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inscriptions m Prakrit, and there are traditions wnicn associate^ iireraiuife, 

written, in Prakrit with the kings of the Andhra dynasty. Hala or Satavahana 
is the most notable example. Coming to the Kannada area and the adjoining 
territory, we have a series of writers like Kontjekunda, Vat^akera, Kumara, 
Virasena, Jinasena, Nemicandra and others whose Prakrit works have come 
down to us. Dharmapala is associated with the South, and Kanci is an 
important place in Pali tradition. The Tamil works like Kundalakest and 
Manimekhalai, though the first is lost now, we owe to Buddhist authors. The 
Prakrit grammarians like Trivikrama, Simharaja, Laksmidhara and perhaps the 
author of Prdkrtamanjarl belonged to the South. My researches on the 
Kamsavaha of Rama Panivada (Hindi Grantharatnakara Karyalaya, Bombay 
1940), made it clear to me that we had altogether neglected an important 
tract of Prakrit literature cultivated in the extreme South. Krsnalilasuka 
wrote his Siriciiihdhakcivvuin in the 13th century A. D. to illustrate the rules 
of the Prakrta-prakdsa (BV. Ill, i) ; and as late as 18th century A, D. Prakrit 
works were written in the Kerala country. Besides the Sauricarita of Sri- 
kantha, lately there has come to light an incomplete Ms^ of Gauricarita. ^We 
owe to Rama Panivada a commentary on Vararuci’s Sutras and two Prakrit 
poems Kamavaho and Usdniruddham. The text of the second also is edited 
by me from a single Ms, (jUB., September 1941). Rudradasa has written a 
Sattaka, Candralekhd, to celebrate the marriage ofEralapatti Raja, theZamorin 
of Calicut. These are not stray efforts, nor are they confined to mere 
cultivation of some sacred literature. They show a continuity of Prakrit 
study. 

It is not unlikely that Prakrits may have influenced Dravidian languages 
too. So far as Kannada is concerned, we have undisputable circumstantial 
evidence and solid facts which go to show that a novel mould in Kannada 
style was cast under the inspiration of Prakrits. It is quite likely that some 
of the Jaina writers who wrote in Kannada were already acquainted with 
Prakrits, especially Jaina SaurasenI as we call it to-day. We know how Andayya 
openly rebelled against the excessive use of Sanskrit words in Kannada 
poems, and he wrote his Kahhigara Kdva in what he calls pure Kannada. How 
the contemporary critics received it, we are not in a position to judge ; but 
the subsequent Kannada works do show a moderation in the use of Sanskrit 
words. But to-day if we look dispassionately at the performance of Andayya 
(c. 1235 A. D.), we find that many of his words are converts from Sanskrit 
according to the rules of Prakrit grammar, of course without violating the 
phonetic trend of the Kapnada language. His words like sakkada for samshrta, 
feafelw for feavya etc., are qiiite familiar to Prakritists. Again, if we carefully 
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study the Apabhramk-prakarana ftora th& Sabda-mani-darpMia of Kesiraja, 
various rules clearly betray the influence of Prakrit grammar. I am not aware 
of any detailed study in this direction. Many of the so-called Desi words, 
current in Prakrits, can be traced to Dravidian group of languages. If Prakrit 
influence is detected in the growth of Kannada vocabulary, we should try to 
see whether any such influence is seen in Telugu and Tamil. I take the 
liberty of requesting my colleagues, working on Dravidian philology, to take 
into account the relation of Prakrits with Dravidian languages in the course 
of their studies. 

Apart from the field of Middle Indo-Aryan languages, the Jaina and 
Buddhist authors have contributed their mite to the various branches of 
Indian learning not only in Sanskrit but also in some of the Dravidian 
languages. Of the two major Kavyas in Tamil attributed to Buddhist authors, 
only Manimekhalai has come down to us and the chances of discovering 
Kundalake'si are growing remote. Orientalists are studying Buddhist and Jaina 
texts in their respective lines of study such as lexicography, metrics, grammar, 
polity, Nyaya, medicine and calculatory sciences ; but they are usually confined, 
to Sanskrit, because the material from the Tamil and Kannada works is not 
easily available for those who do not know these languages. 

For the treatment of the subject-matter it may look convenient to take 
up Jaina literature as an unit of study, though the Jaina authors clearly show 
that their cultivation of the literary lines was not isolated from the other 
streams of Indian literature. Pujyapada is fully conversant with the Mahd- 
bhdsya of Patanjali ; Akalahka studied and refuted the Buddhist logicians that 
flourished before him, and even Haribhadra wrote a commentary on the 
:Jiy3.i>Uprave^a of Digniga ; poets like Ravikirti and Jinasena show a respectful 
familiarity with Kalidasa and Bharavi; and authors like. Siddhicandra and 
Caritravardhana wrote commentaries on the works of Sana and Magha. Thus i; 

the study of Jaina literature is quite essential to fully appreciate the growth 
of the network of Indian, literature as a whole. 

The Jaina authors were pursuing their literary activities, almost side 
by side, in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Apabhram^, Tamil and Kannada ; and some 
authors took pride in styling themselves tMuzya-bhasa-kavi-cakravarti- etc., 
because they could compose poems etc., in two languages. Tt is difficult for 
one and the same scholar to master all these languages ; so the time has come 
now when systematic labours in different fields might be pooled together 
for settling finally various items in the chronology of Indian literature. The 
Jaina works found in these languages are so much interrelated that texts 
of identical names and similar contents are found in different languages 
at different periods. I may give only one illustration. Jayarama wrote 
a Dharmapanksd (DP) in Prakrit ; based on this ^we have the Apabhram^ 

DP of Harisena written in A. D. 988; Amitagati wrote his Sanskrit DP 
in A. D. 1014; and by about the middle of the 12th century Vrttavilasa 
wrote his DP in Kannada, Harisena belonged to Chitor, Amitagati ds 
associated with Ujjain or Dhara, and Vrttavilasa is a native of Karnataka. 

6 ■ 
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?{yayakumudacandra (Manikachandra D. Jaina Granthamala, Vols. 38-39, 
Bombay 1938-41). The text is presented with valuable comparative notes 
which testify to the deep study of the Editor in the wide’] range of Indian 
Nyaya literature. The two Introductions, one by Pt. Kailashchandra and the 
other by Ft. Mahendrakumar, are [rich contributions quite valuable for the 
new wealth of material and the fresh outlook. Pt. Sukhalalaji of the Benares 
Hindu University is a rare genius, and his all-round mastery of Indian Nyaya 
literature is remarkable. His outlook is fresh, his analysis is searching, and 
his penetration is deep. His comprehension evokes admiration, though one 
may differ from him on some points. We owe to him and his colleagues two 
nice edition^ Jaina TarkabJidsd md Pramdmmtmdmsd Jaina Series, 

Ahmedabad 1939). The material that has come out through these volumes 
would.require us to re-estimate many of our views about the medieval Indian 
logic. In representing the Purvapaksa views these Jaina texts show remar- 
kable impartiality ; and, as observed by Winternitz, their philosophical 
discussions are of great value to us in studying Indian philosophy. It is 
necessary that some of these texts should be carefully translated into English. 
Lately the smaller edition of Sanmati Tarka in Gujarati by Pts. Sukhalal and 
Becharadas has been translated into English by Profs. Athavale and Gopani 
(Bombay 1939), 

Some of the Buddhist logical texts were known to us only through 
their Tibetan translations and references. But through the zealous explora- 
tions of Tripitakacarya Rahula Sahkrityayana many Sanskrit texts have once 
more reached the land of their birth ; and he has already edited, partly or 
completely, texts like Pramdnavdrtika (with its commentaries) Vadanyaya 
etc. Lately attempts have been made to restore the Sanskrit text of Alam- 
hanapanksd and Vrtti of Dinnaga from the Tibetan and Chinese versions 
(Adyar L. B., Ill, pts, 2-3) by N. Aiyaswami -Shastri with whose edition of 
Bhavasamkrdntisutram of Nagarjuna (Madras 1938) we are already acquainted. 
Trisvabhdvanirdesa of Vasubandhu, Sanskrit text and Tibetan version, is 
edited with English translation by Sujitkumar Mukherjee (Visva-bharati, 
1939), The English translation of T attvasamgraha was recently completed by 
Dr. Ganganath Jha in the G. O, S. (Vols. 80-83, Baroda 1937-39). The text 
and translation of this important work have added to the dignity of G; O. S; 
which has now assumed the form of a miniature Oriental Library. Important 
problems from this text have been lately studied by A. Kunst in his Problems 
der Buddhischen Logik inder Darstellung des T attvasamgraha (Krakbw 1939), 

Due to the religious injunction of Sastradana, the studious zeal of the 
ascetic community and the liberal patronage of rich laymen, we have in India 
many Jaina Bhandaras which on account of their old, authentic and valuable 
literary treasures deserve to be looked upon as a part of our national wealth. 
Mss. are such a stuff that they cannot be replaced if they arc once lost 
altogether. We know the names of many works from references and citations^ 
but their Mss. are not found anywhere. To the historian of literature Mss, are 
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valuable beyond measure. Jaina authors, both in the North and South, did 
not confine to religious literature alone, but they enriched by their works, both 
literary and scientific, different departments of Indian learning. As such, 
Jaina Bhandaras are rich treasures requiring patient study at the hands of the 
Indologist. There was a time when the communal orthodoxy came in the 
way of opening these treasures to the world of scholars, but now the condi- 
tions are almost changed. Through the efforts of a series of scholars like 
Biihler, Kielhorn, Bhandarkars, Kathawate, Peterson, Weber, Leumaiin, Mitra, 
Keith, Dalal-Gandhi, Velankar, Hiralal, Kapadia and others, we possess to-day^ 
various Descriptive Catalogues which are highly useful in taking a survey ot 
different branches of Jaina literature. BrhaUippmjika and Jaina Granthavali 
were some of the preliminary and cursory attempts to take a consolidated 
view of Jaina literature as a whole. Prof. H. D. Velankar has compiled the 
Jinaratnakosa, Catalogus Catalogorum of Jaina Mss., which is in the Press, 
It is being published by the B. O. R. I , Poona; and we earnestly hope that^ it 
might be out within a year or so. It is a magnificent performance of major 
importance; and Prof. Velankar has achieved single-handed what an institu- 
tion alone would have dared to undertake. When published, it will give a 
fresh orientation to all the studies in Jaina literature. A revision of Aufrecht\s 
Catalogus Catalogorum has been undertaken by the Madras University ; and 
according to the x'lrescnt plan it is proposed to include ‘ all such literature, 
Jaina or Buddhistic, in Sanskrit or Prakrit, as would facilitate one s view of 
ancient Indian cultural developments The provisional fasciculus shows 
that important references to critical discussions are also included. The plan 
is really praiseworthy. With the help of this work Jaina literature can 
be studied with much more precision in the grand perspective of Indian 
literature. Though the field is thus being circumscribed, there are still 
important Bhandaras at I4ar, Nagaur, Jaipur, Bikaner and other places which 
are not as yet duly inspected; and there are no authentic reports of. the Mss. 
collections of the South in places like Moodbidri, Humch, Varanga, Karkal 
etc., where piles of palm-leaf Mss. are preserved. 

Because of their- antiquity and authenticity these collections afford 
material for various lines of study. Some of the old Devanagari Mss. at 
Tfliniir. Patana. Tessalmere. Poona and -Karania go back to the 12th century 
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cave paintings there is a recent publication, Sittannivasal, An album of the rock- 
cut J aina cave temple and its painting hy h. Ganesh Sharma of Pudukottah 


The Mss., many of which are dated, contain a good deal of chronolo- 
gical material which, apart from its being highly valuable for the ecclesias- 
tical history of the medieval and post-medieval Jaina church, is often useful 
in fixing and confirming the dates of Indian history. Though they are not 
found in every Ms., there are three types of Prasastis : first, the Prasasti of the 
author which gives many details about himself, his spiritual genealogy, when 
and for whom he wrote the work etc.; second, the Lekhaka-praksti which 
gives information about the copyist and for whom he copied etc. ; and lastly, 
the Prasasti of the donor which gives some facts about his family and about 
the monk etc. to whom the Ms. was given as a gift. Such information is 
more plenty in the Mss. from Gujarat and central India than in those from 
Karnataka and Tamil territory. Lately a bulky volume of Lekhaka-pra&stis 
has been published from Ahmedabad ; and if an exhaustive attempt is made, 
many more such volumes can be easily brought out. The admirable collection 
‘ Sources of Karridtdka History, Vol. I ’ (Mysore 1940) compiled by Prof. S. 
Srikantha Sastri shows that even in piecing together the information of Indian 
history, partly or as a whole, the Prasastis of Jaina authors form a valuable 
source. If these arc duly co-ordinated and studied in comparison with the 
Pratima-lekhas, plenty of which are found inscribed on Jaina images and many 
of which are published also, and with other Jaina inscriptions, not only would 
new facts come to light, but well-known facts would also get inter-related; 
and we shall get very good results in our chronological studies. It is by such 
interlinking of detached pieces of information that the age of the famous Mss. 
of Dhavald could be determined and the identity of Malli Bhupala could be 
spotted. To-day it is a game of luck ; but this factor of chance has to be 
eliminated by preparing exhaustive Indices of names etc., for all these sources 
on the model of Guerinot’s Repertote d'Epigraphie Jaina. The chronological 
material that we get from Prasastis and Inscriptions is very valuable; and 
sometimes the dates have been found to be so definite that one often feels that 
Whitney’s oft-quoted remark that all dates given in Indian literary history are 
pins set up to be bowled down again, though true in 1879, requires to be 
uttered with certain reservations now. 

Rice, Narasimhachar, Gudrinot, Saletore and other scholars have 
fruitfully worked on the Jaina inscriptions which shed important light on the 
different aspects of Jainism and often refer to contemporary rulers etc. The 
inscriptions on the Jaina images and in the temples, many of which have been 
brought to light by Buddhisagaraji, Jinavijayaji, Nahar, Kamtaprasad and 
others, are every useful in literary chronology, because they generally mention 
outstanding contemporary teachers who are often authors themselves. The 
Jaina inscriptions from the Epigraphia Carnaiica have proved very fruitful in 
reconstructing the role of Jainism in Karnataka : and this is borne out by two 
latest publications, namely. Mediaeval Jainism (Bombay 1938) by Dr. B. A.' 
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Saletore and Jainism and Karnataka Culture (Dharwar 1940) by Prof. S. R. 
Sharma. 

The monograph on the Kanna4a Inscriptions of Kopbal, published by the 
Archaeological Department of H. E. H. Nizam’s Government, has given us a 
rich specimen of the Jaina inscriptions plenty of which, it is reported, are 
found scattered all over the area of this dominion. The department is working 
under the liberal patronage of H. E. H. the Nizam and its activities' are con- 
ducted by a veteran archaeologist, Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the worthy President 
of our Conference ; so I have every hope that many more Jaina inscriptions 
from this area would be brought to light in the near future. 

From the inscriptions found in places like Deogarh and the records 
actually published in the Epigraphia Indica, it a.ppea.Ts that many Jaina 
inscriptions, which are not of outstanding importance in reconstructing the 
political history of the land, still lie in the archives of the Government depart- 
ments of Archaeology and Epigraphy, We can understand the difficulty of 
publishing all the records, at an early date, by these Departments, especially 
when we know that the Government have always a step-motherly attitude in 
financing such academic departments as archaeology and epigraphy. Under 
such circumstances, it is in the interest of Oriental studies that those records, 
which are not being published officially, might be made available to bonafide 
scholars who are interested in Jaina inscriptions and are working in institutions 
like the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay 
etc. Many of these records, though not very important for the political history 
of the country, may give valuable clues in identifying authors and places m 
Jaina literature. Moreover they may help us in reconstructing the history of 
Jainism in different localities. 

Just as Dr. Bhandarkar has brought upto date and revised the lists of 
inscriptions compiled by Kielhorn, it is quite necessary that some scholar, who 
is working in a centre where archaeological and epigraphic publications are 
easily accessible, should try to bring upto date and revise the monumental 
publication of Guerinot noted above. Since 1906 many records have come to 
light in different parts of the country ; and the rich wealth of facts from them 
cannot be adequately used in the absence of such a work. An upto date 
resume of all the published Jaina inscriptions would immensely advance the 
cause of Jaina studies. 

Jaina Iconography is an important aspect of the ancient Indian icono- 
graphic art. In spite of the large number of Jaina images in the temples of 
the North and South and the rich theoretical 'material available in the Jaina 
texts, somehow the study of Jaina Iconography is still in its infancy. Yet, one 
is glad to note that some important work has been done in the last few years. 
Details may require verification and correction, but an outline is lately 
attempted by Prof. B. C. Bhattacharya in The Jaina Iconography (Lahore 1939). 
Noteworthy are some of the latest contributions on this subject by Dr. H. D. 
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Sankalia, viz., Jaina Iconography (NIA, II, 8); Jaina Yaksas Yaksiijis; The so- 
called Buddhist Images from the Baroda State (Bulletin of the Deccan College 
R. I., I, 2-4); The story in stone of the great Renunciation of Neminatha 
(IHQ XVII, part 2); An unusual form of a Jaina Goddess ; and A Jaina Ganesa 
of Brass ( Jaina A., IV, p. 84 ff, V. p. 49 ff. ). Mr. U. P. . Shaha of Baroda is 
working under Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Oriental Institute, Baroda, on the 
subject of Jaina Iconography. He has collected a good deal of information 
from the original sources, and his book is awaiting publication. He has 
already published a few important papers on this topic ; Iconography of the 
Jaina Goddess Ambika and The Jaina Sarasvati ( JUB, Arts Nos. 1940-41 ). 
Dr. V. S. Agrawal has explained some iconographic terms from Jaina inscrip- 
tions ( Jaina A, V, p. 43 S. ). Mr. K. K. Ganguli’s note on the Jaina Images 
in Bengal (IC, VI, ii, p. 137 ff, ) rightly shows that this part of the country 
needs more 'scrutinising exploration. In a refreshing article ‘Jainism and 
the Antiquities of Bhatkal ’ ^Annual Report on Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province for 1939-40, Dharwar 1941, p. 81 ff. ). Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi, 
Director of Kannada Research, has passingly touched some aspects of Jaina 
Iconography. Apart from some of his unauthentic generalisations, he has 
given a connected account of Jainism in the South and has brought to light 
some new images from Bhatkal and other places which were once the cultural 
centres of Jainism. In studying Jaina Iconography, the growth of Jaina 
pantheon and the origin and evolution of image-worship in Jainism should be 
treated as independent subjects, to begin with, with a historical perspective. 
Because these two problems get intermingled at a later date, we should not 
start by confusing them from the beginning. The studies are still in their 
infancy ; we should carefully note all parallelisms in the fields of Hindu, 
Buddhistic and Jaina iconography; and without adequate evidence we should 
not be eloquent in asserting borrowal from one side or the other. 

It may look strange, but it is a fact that though the material was 
available on the Indian soil, the credit of the pioneer work of assessing its 
value and interpreting its significance to the modern world goes to Western 
scholars, especially the great savants working in the Indological departments 
of European Universities. Many of them were inspired by a zeal for learning 
and scientific study quite characteristic of the last century. For decades 
together, the march of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies was led by German 
scholars of great repute. They have given excellent methods to us, and they 
are like ideals to us to inspire us by their patient labour, scrutinising system, 
methodical thoroughness and maturity of judgment. Our traditional methods 
require rejuvination in the light of the progress of Oriental studies in the 
West. At present we are passing through a transitional period. The old 
generation of veteran Indologists is fast disappearing in the Western Universi- 
ties ; the materialistic forces let loose under the auspices of nationalistic 
madness are destroying whatever little good was there in the W estern civiliza- ' 
tion and culture ; the younger generation has not got that mental quiet ; and 
there is such an all-round obsession due to the cataclysms in domestic affairs 
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that hereafter the attention of Western scholars towards Indian studies is 
sure to disappear gradually. In India, on the other hand, there is national 
awakening everywhere ; and many scholars are devoting their time to the 
study of different branches of Indology. I have the highest respect for all 
that the Western savants have done for Indian studies. But we too have 
to be alive to our duties towards our ancestors who have left to posterity the 
great heritage of literature. Our ancient centres of learning like Nalanda 
and Taksaala did attract students from abroad. That reputation has to be 
recovered once again. It is in the fitness of things that Sanskrit and Prakrit 
studies have to be carried on by Indian scholars at the front. Our ancient 
ideals must be pursued according to modern methods. What is needed is 
strenuous and methodical labour coupled with earnest devotion and singleness 
of purpose. The sons of that land that produced Panini and Hemacandra need 
not be despondent ; only they have to put forth skilled and organised work 
as the time requires to-day. In later years some new Institutions have come 
into existence ; and their aims and activities, so far as they are connected with 
this section, might be reviewed here. 


The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute has been 
started under the auspices of the Government of Bombay. Remembering the 
great traditions of Sanskrit learning associated with the Deccan College, the 
zeal with which this Institute has been started and the fact that it has been 
founded in a prominent educational centre like Poona, there are reasons to 
hope that it would soon establish itself as a research centre of an all-India 
repute with its eminent Professors leading the front of Indological studies in 
various lines. The departments, so far opened, do testify to a comprehensive 
outlook : but one fails to understand how the Bombay Government and its 
advisers omitted to assign a chair for Prakritic languages along with those of 
Linguistics and Sanskrit. It is a gap that is detrimental to an all-sided study 
of Indian literature and comes like a reversal of the long-standing and well- 
planned policy of the Government of Bombay. For decades together valuable 
Prakrit Mss. were collected by the Bombay Government and now they are 
deposited in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. This is one of the richest 
treasures of Prakrit Mss. Important Prakrit texts were edited by Pandit and 
others and published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. Valuable 
Reports were compiled by Peterson, Bhandarkar and others ; and they were 
published directly or indirectly under the Government patronage. After 
collecting such valuable material and doing so much spade-work, the Govern- 
ment and its advisers should have assigned a separate Department for Prakrit 
studies, . Still it is not too late to fill this gap. The Bulletin of the Institute 
(Vol. I) contains the following papers connected with this section : H, D. 
S^kalia : Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis and the so-called Buddhist Images from 
the Baroda State ; & Mt Katre The Roots of the Pali Dhatupathas ; M. A. 
Mehendale : Takki or Dhakki^. ;Rs D. Laddu: The Prakrit stanzas m the 
Kqvtrdr<^ccvndrgdayQ>.,. , SjoWie of the. papers connected with Prakritic languages 
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testify to the fact that there is much un worked material in Prakrits and t^t; 
consequently, there is a need of a special department for Prakrits. • ; - ■ - 

■ Virascvamandira' of Sarsawa (Dt. Saharanpur) is an academic enter- 
prise of Pt. Jugalkishore intended to he a centre for research in Jaina literature. 
We have in him a first-rate living authority- on various problems connected 
with Jaina literary chronology. Under his editorship the Mandira issues a 
Hindi monthly, which has published a good deal of valuable material in the 
last two years. Pt. Jugalkishore has discussed many important topics : T-Hc 
relative age of Kundakunda and Yativrsabha (II. 3 ff.) ; Earlier glosses on the 
Bhagamti Aradham (II. 57 ff.) ; Pujyapada and his works (II. 400 ff ; 443 ff.) ; 
Tattvdrihasutra of Prabhacandra (III. 394 ff;, 433 ff.) ; and Pwiguia- of Rajamalla 
(IV. 245 ff., 303 ff. ). Pt. Paramanandaji is doing very useful work, and some 
of his contributions have brought importaht facts to light ; some of his 
important articles are: Kundakunda and Muldcdra (II. 222 ff. 319 ff.); 
Bhagavafi Arddluirid and Vijayodayd {11. 371 ff. 437 ff.); Pdncasamgrdha, 
Gommatasara and the Karmaprakrti (III. 256 ff., 279 ff., 378 if., 537 ff.) ; 
Siddhasena’s indebtedness to the Sarvdrthasiddhi (III. 629 ff.) ; and on the seeds 
of the Tattvdi'thasiitra (IV. 17 ff.). Pt. Mahendrakumar has discussed the 
date of Prabhacandra (II. 61 ff., 215 ff., Vl. 124 ff.) and has brought to. light 
the Ms. of Satyasasanapanksa of Vidyananda (III. 660 ff.). Mr. Agarchand 
Nahta is doing useful work on the Mss. from Rajputana, and he has written 
on the following topics; Various works on the life of Sripala (II.155ff., 
428 ff.); Digambaras and Svetambaras (II. 543ff.); and Padmasundara and 
his works (IV. 470 ff,). The discussions of Pt. Jugalkishore (II. 485 ff., 
685 ff.) ; Pt. Dipachanda Pandya (II. 611 ff.) and Pt. Premi (II. 666 ff.) , have 
fully brought to light not only a complete Ms. of Jagatsundanyogamd^, :a 
medico-tantric text in Prakrit, but also a good deal of information about it and 
its relation with Jonlpdhuda. An informative article of Muni Chaturavijayaji 
on Bhadrabahu is translated into Hindi (HI. 678 ff.). Pt. Premi in some ot 
his articles has brought new facts to light and in others supplemented 
his earlier discussions; Researches into Yapaniya literature (III. 59 ff.) 
A^adhara (III. 669 ff., 695 ff.) ; Sricandjra and Prabhacandra (IV. 82); and 
Mahakavi Puspandanta (IV. 403 ff.). Whether Akalanka is indebted to 
Tatti^ha-bhdsya has been discussed with- much fervour by Prof. Jagadish- 
chandra, Pt. jugalkishore and others (III. 304 ff., 623 ff, .7^ ff.). 

Wheii the sentiments ebb away, the facts- will clearly stand put; and the 
dispassionate student would be able to pick them up in their proper perspec- 
tive after some time. Prof. Hiralal has given his observations on the 
Pancasamgr aha &nd th.Q Karmaprakrti {111. AfB S., 636 S.), 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, owes its existence to the 
■academic zeal of Sri K, M. Munshi and the liberal patronage of Sheth Goenka. 
It- aims to be an association which will organise active centres - where ancient 
Aryan learning is studied and where modern Indian culture is provided with a 
historical back-ground. Through the munificence of different donors, the 
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Institution is equipped with various departments ; and we are glad to note 
that besides Sanskrit and -comparative Philology, a department of Prakrit 
languages also has been organised. We may entertain legitimate hopes that 
the Institution will be a guiding centre for the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
philology and the history of Prakrit literature for which rich material lies 
neglected in the Bhandaras of Western India. In the near future it should be 
possible for this Institute to equip the departments of Philology, Prakritic 
languages and Jainism with ready accessories in the form of select topical 
bibliographies, card indexes for Journals and books, critical summaries of 
important papers in magazines etc., so that the Institute might become an 
useful bureau of information for Oriental scholars, working in these subjects, 
all over the world. Thus the need of a central organisation for co-ordinating 
the results of research-workers, so far as Jainism and Prakrits are concerned, 
might be partly fulfilled. 

This Institute has started publishing a Series of works, the first volume 
of which is the Visuddhimagga edited in Devanagari characters in a nice form 
by Sri Dharmananda Kosambi by whose labours this edition occupies a distinct 
place among the Pali texts. Further it conducts two Journals ; one biennial 
in English and the other, a quarterly in Hindi-Gujarati. In the last two 
volumes of the English journal we have the following contributions connected 
with this section. A. S. Gopani : Characteristics of Jainism (I. 168 ff.) ; 
Ajivika sect, a new Interpretation (11. 201 ff., III. 47 ff.) ; and Ristasamuccaya 
(being published as a supplement). Jinavijayaji : Kuvalayamald (II. 77 ff., 
211 ff.). S. M. Katre: A New Approach to the Study of Middle and Modern 
Indo-Aryan (I.’ 135 ff.) and Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo- 
Aryan (II. 220 ff.). Kosambi:- On the Life of Buddhaghosa (1. 113 ff.). P. T. 
Raju: Nagarjuna’s Conception of the Sunya (II. 43 ff.). V. S. Sukthankar: 
The Position of Linguistic Studies in India (IL23ff.). A, N. Upadhye: 
Gommafa (III. 48 ff.), Vdlmikisvtra, a Myth (11. 160 ff.) and Siricimdhakavvam 
of Krsnalilasuka (III. 61 ff;). In the Hindi-CSujaratl quarterly we may note 
the following articles. Bechardas; Etymology of some Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Words (I. 381 ff.). M. D. Desai: A Jaina Gurvavali in old-Gujarati prose 
written in Samvat 1482 (1. 133 ff.). Jinavijayaji : The Royal saint Kumarapala 
(I. 221ff.). M. C. Modi: Svayambhu and Tribhuvana Svayambhu, the two 
Apabhram& poets (1. 157 ff., 253 ff.). S. M. Nawab: Old Jaina Images from 
Gujarat (I. 179 ff.). Sukhalalaji: PrcwnawamimaBuo of Hemacandra (I. 9 ff.). 
The latest number gives two important supplements; Bharatesvara-Bahubali 
Rosa, the earliest Gujarati ppeiA and the first -forme of Abdul Rahamah’s 
Sarnde'sa Rdsaka in Apabhramia, Itoth of which are edited by Sri Jinavijayaji. 

The Jaina Vidya Bhayana is lately founded at Lahore' ‘ with the object 
bfv creating^ a- centre of Jaina studies’. A comprehensive programme is 
chalked out for advancing Jaina studies which are ‘ quite indispensable for a 
full understanding of India’s past ’. The programme includes the ‘ reconstruc- 
tion of a eomprehensive history of Jainism ’ which, as far as I know, has hot 
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been undertaken by any Institution. Of this there is an urgent need ; and the 
Bhavana can co-operate with Bharatiya Itihasa Parisad, Benares, in completing 
the 3rd volume of the National History of India planned by the latter. The ' 
first number of the Jama Vidya,th.e Anglo-Hindi Quarterly of the Bhavana, 
contains some important articles. A. M. Ghatage: The title MQlasStra. 

M. D. Desai: Some Barmans granted by Akbar to the Jainas. P. K. Gode: 

The Date of !Hatyadarpana hstween A. D. 1150-1170. Becharadas: The 
various Names of Mahavira (in Hindi). With the co-operation of Motilal 
Banarasidas and Meharchand Lacchmanadas it should be possible for this 
Journal to publish an up-to-date list of published Jaina works month to 
month. 

The Jaina Research Society, Delhi, and C, P, Berar Jaina Research 
Institute, Yeotmal, are some of the latest Institutions, but as yet we are not 
fully acquainted with the work carried on by them. 

I have referred to the activities of some of the latest Institutions so 
far as they come under this section. The rise of these Institutions is quite 
in tune with the spirit of the time. Further it is necessary that everyone of 
these Institutions in consultation and co-operation with others, old as well as 
new, should sec that there is no duplication of work and no waste of labour. 
Specialisation, so far as it is practicable, is necessary on the part of these 
Institutions so that all of them together may contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge in different branches of Indology. Luckily much work has 
been done in the fields of Pali and Buddhism. But in contrast to the wealth 
of material and the problems that face us in Prakritic and Jaina studies the 
number of serious workers in the field has been unfortunately very small. 

There was a time when the Jaina texts were not easily accessible: 
and naturally the writers on Indian philosophy had to satisfy their thirst for 
a review of Jaina philosophy from the PQrvapaksa given in non-Jaina works, | 

Apparently this method has its defects, and we have to correct and clarify | 

our notions in the light of the Jaina texts themselves. The atomic theory in | 

the early Jaina texts, the relation between Jainism and Samkhya, Jaina ! 

epistemology and other topics are touched upon here and there ; but detailed | 

investigations are still to be carried out. That the Jaina texts supply interest- | 

ing details in the study of different branches of Indian philosophy is abundantly \ 

clear by the discussions of Prof. J. Sinh {Indian Psychology: Perception, | 

London 1934). It is necessary that the material from the canon and the works 
of Akalahka etc., should be thoroughly analysed. Some articles have appeared 
on these topics lately: Jaina theory of knowledge and Error etc., by 
Prof. Bhattacharya (Jaina A. IV. i, also V p. 21 ff.) ; Mind in Jaina Philosophy 
by Prof, S. C, Ghoshal (Ibidem V, p. 75 ff.) ; etc. 

Winternitz’s outline of Jaina literature in his Htstory of Indian Literal 
ture, Vol. II, and Schubring’s survey of the Jaina doctrines in his Die Lehre der - 
Jainas are phenomenal landmarks in the progress of Jaina studies. It was 
very unfortunate that Wintemitz did not live to revise his third volume j i 
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and his last contribution on the subject was ‘ The Jainas in the History of 
Indian Literature’ in the IC, I. 2. Such works are to be compiled after 
extensive studies by specialists in different topics of the field ; but here, 
thanks to the insight and industry of these two veteran Indologists, these 
monumental works are composed much earlier than expected. These are 
excellent guides for all further study ; but by these we should not understand 
that the survey of the field is over and that very little remains to be done now'. 
In one of his letters (Dated Nov. 19, 1935) the late lamented Dr. Winternitz 
himself wrote to me thus : “ you are perfectly right in saying in your Preface 
that ray account of Jaina literature in my History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, 
only ‘ shows how much more remains to be done In fact, I have made it 
throughout a point in my ‘ History ’ to draw' special attention to the — alas, so 
numerous — unsolved problems and open questions in the history of Indian 
literature, which are left to be struggled with and if poss'ible solved by those 
who come after me.” This is equally true, though to a less extent, with 
regard to Schubring’s work in the Grundriss. These savants were concerned 
more with an outlinear survey than with the detailed study of individual 
texts, the latter being still an urgent desideratum in Jaina literature. Bits of 
new information about various authors and works are coming to light in 
various Journals and in the Descriptive catalogues published in the G. O, S. 
and by the B. O. R. I., Poona, in connection with Jaina literature. We cannot 
afford to remain satisfied all along with those sketchy remarks expressed by 
Peterson and others on their first discovery of these texts some of which are 
now published also. We can hardly say that texts like the Y asastilakacanipu 
are fully studied. Dr. Sen’s dissertation on the Prasnavydkaramhga shows 
that there is ample scope for an exhaustive study of individual works. This 
has been approved of by Dr. Schubring and is published after his book. To 
advance our studies in Jaina literature, the individual works and authors have 
to be studied critically in the back-ground of Indian literature as a whole. It 
is on account of the absence of such earlier studies that some sections in the 
survey of Winternitz read like lists of authors and works. Plenty of Mss. are 
available ( in the case of majority of books ) for a text-critic ; and these 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts, if studied in detail, unfold new facts which enrich 
our knowledge of Indian life and culture in their manifold aspects. 

.< In the last ten years many important works connected with our section 
have seen the light of day ; and many eminent editors are working with the 
avowed aim of advancing the studies. We might note here passingly a few 
important publications of the last two or three years. Herr Kohl’s Die 
Suryaprajnapti (Stuttgart 1937), besides presenting to us the text of this much 
neglected work of the Ardhamagadhi canon, brings out the relation between 
the Sura-Ti^ Jaminiddiva — and Camda-pamatti, The author postulates the 
^existence of ah original gatha-text from which these three works derive them- 
selves. In the light of the outline of Jaina cosmography which Dr. Kirfel has 
exhaustively given to, us, this., text may be studied now in comparison with 
’otker Jaina cosmOiraph’iCal fdxts like Tiloyapanmtti ( a portion of which has 
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been edited by me, Arrab 1941, and I have a complete ed.^with Hindi transla- 
tion on hand which is in the Press ) and Jamhudvipaprafnaptisamgraha ( IHQ. 
XIV, p. 188 ff. ). On account of Jacobi's A^lsgewdhhe Erz'dhlungen in Maha- 
rdstrt (Leipzig 1886) which, with Konow’s Karpuramanjari, formed the first 
lessons in Prakrit for many Oriental scholars, Devendra's SuMuxbodhd com- 
mentary, from which Jacobi collected these stories, acquired immortal fame 
among Prakritists. We are happy that a good edition of this commentary 
has been made available now (Ahmedabad 1938). These illustrative stories 
are typically representative of the medieval Jaina narrative literature of 
which ornate Prakrit specimens are found in standard works like the 
Samara'iccakahd and Mahdviracariya. 

Muni Sri Nyayavijayaji is one of those few gifted monks who can 
fluently compose original works both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. His Aijhatta- 
tattaloo ( Jamnagar 1938 ) fully testifies to his grip over the Prakrit expression, 
and, besides, gives a vigorous exposition of the pious ideals of life. With its 
valuable Introduction and useful indices. Pc, Becharadasa's edition of Rdyapa- 
senaiyasutta ( Ahmedabad Sam. 1994 ) fairly surpasses the earlier editions. 
Many Jaina works are known only by their names ; and if a careful search in 
the Jaina Bhandaras is made, there is every possibility of tracing some of them. 
Vardhgacarita and its author, though often referred to by many authors, 
had fallen into oblivion. But this work has been lately brought to light 
(Bombay 1938) and also critically studied in the back-ground of Sanskrit 
literature. Its author Jatasimhanandi flourished about the close of 
the 7th century A. D., and it is one of the early Sanskrit Puranic Kavyas. 
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worthy of its author. The editorial introduction gives a summary of the 
contents ; and Sri Nahatas have added a detailed biography of Jinaprabhasuri 
who was not only a deep scholar but also an outstanding personality that 
wielded a good deal of influence on Muhammad Tughluq. Recently Prof. 
N. V. Vaidya has given to us the entire text of KayMhammakahao (Poona 1940) 
with variant readings in a handy volume. 

Among the latest Pali and Buddhist publications mention may be made 
of the Pararmtihadipani of Dhammapala on the Cariyapitaka edited by D. L. 
Barua (PTS, London 1939) ; Saddhammapajjotika of Upatissa on the Maha- 
niddesa, Vol. II, edited by A. P. Buddhadatta (PTS, London 1939) ; Manoratha- 
pwani on the AnguUaranikaya, Vol. 4, ed. by H, Kopp (PTS, London 1940) ; 
and Paramatthadrtpani, on the Theragdthd-Atthakatha, ed. by F. L. Woodward, 
Vol. 1. (PTS, London 1940). With regard to Mahayana and Sanskrit texts 
we have lately La Somme du Grand Vehicle d’Asahga by Etienne Lamotte 
(Louvain 1939) which is a remarkably contribution to our knowledge of 
Mahayana Buddhism ; Bruchstiicke des Atdndtikasutra aus dem Zentralascachen 
Sanskrit-Kanon der Buddhisten by H. Hoffman (Leipzig 1939) ; Gilgit Manus- 
cripts, Buddhist Sk. Texts, Vol. I, by N. Dutt, Srinagara 1939. As to the 
translations and other accessories of study we have lately the English transla- 
tion of Buddhavama and Cariyapitaka by Dr. B. C. Law in ‘ The Minor 
Anthologies of Pali canon’ (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, No. 9, pt. 3, 
London 1938) and so also ‘ Manual of Buddhist Historical Tradition 
{Saddhammasamgxaha) ' by the same author (Calcutta 1941). 

The Roman script has decided advantages in reproducing Indo-Aryan 
words in grammatical and linguistic discussions. But for an average Indian 
student, the Sanskrit or Prakrit texts, printed in continuous roman characters, 
present a good deal of difficulty for study. Naturally many of our students 
feel the need of Devanagari editions of Pali works published by the PTS 
The University of Bombay has already started a Devanagari Pali Text Series 
in which Milindapanho (Bombay 1940) is lately brought forth by Prof. R. D. 
Vadekar. As the first volume of the newly started Bhandarkar Oriental 
Scries Prof. R. D. Vadekar has edited in Devanagari Pdtimokkha (Poona 1939) ; 
and the second volume is represented by the sumptuous Devanagari edition of 
Dhammasahgani (Poona 1940) by Dr. P. V. Bapat and Prof. Vadekar. 

It was exactly ten years back that the SinghI Jaina Series was started 
through the enlightened liberality of Bahu Bahaddur Singhji Singhi of Calcutta 
and the scholarly forethought of Prof. Jinavijayaji. Within this short period 
of a decade a dozen sumptuous volumes have been published and nearly an 
equal number of important wdrks is under preparation : this success of the 
Mala is remarkable and unique. Prof. Jinavijayaji is a gifted editor of great 
experience; and under his general editorship these volumes are prepared 
to fulfil the needs of critical scholarship;' and they meet a real want of 
Ifld^ogy. Some of them are fresh additions to the published stock of Indian 
lit^ittujrelif Among the latest publications of the Mala, I have already 
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referred to the Nyaya works like the Akalafika-grartthatrayam etc, above. 
The Prabhavakacarita of Prabhacandra is a store-house of traditional informa- 
tion about some of the eminent Jaina authors, and its composition too is 
characterised by some literary flavour. The text is critically edited by 
Sri Jinavijaya himself; and this edition far surpasses the earlier edition 
(Bombay 1909) with regard to the authenticity and the presentation of the 
text. The four volumes of the Singhi Jain Series, Prabandhacinidrmni, 
Prabandhakosa, Vividkatirtha-kalpa and Prahhdvaka-carita, present a thesaurus 
of Jaina tradition carefully and earnestly collected by ancient teachers ; and 
now it is for the critical historian to sort out solid facts and co-ordinate 
them with corresponding events known from other sources. The latest 
publication in the Series is the Bkdnucandracarita of Siddhicandra. It is an 
unique work in Sanskrit literature. It is not only a biography of the teacher 
Bhanucandra but also an autobiography of the pupil Siddhicandra. Quite 
vividly he narrates " how he became an object of Akbar’s filial love, how he 
stood by the side of his Guru as his co-worker in rendering social services, 
how he enjoyed the favour of Jahangir and afterwards fell a victim to his 
displeasure and finally how he passed through the ordeal for the sake of his 
vows and religion without being scared away by exile, imprisonment or 
death ”. Dalai, Smith and others had already touched the topic of the Jaina 
teachers at the court of Akbar, The exhaustive Introduction of this volume, 
however, completely supersedes earlier discussions, Mr, M. D, Desai, with 
his usual indefatigable energy and rare erudition, has contributed d solid 
Introduction in which he has systematically collected a vast range of informa- 
tion that fully depicts the position of Bhanucandra and others in the Miighul 
court and their literary activities. The discussion is so well planned that it 
serves as a good back-ground for the history of Jainism under the two ^eat 
Mughuls, The Pra^stis, Farmans and the Appendices have a great docu- 
mentary value. The Bhdnucandra-carita with its learned Introduction of 
Mr. M D. Desai is a distinct addition to the historical chronicles of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Despite the financial difficulties the Manikachandra D. 'Jaina Gtantha- 
mala has lately published J^dyakumtcdacanidra I-II and MaKdpurmd WII 
which have been already referred to. The Attnananda Sabba has issued the 
Vols. 4 and 5 of the BrhatkalpasUtra edited by Sri Chaturavijaya and Punya- 
vijaya, The Jaina Sastramala Karyalaya, Lahore, has published some of the 
canonical texts like the Dasdsrutaskandha, Uttarddhyayana etc. with Sanskrit 
chaya, word-for-word meaning, mulartha etc. in Hindi in luxurious volumes. 
These may be useful in popularising the canon among the Hindi-knowing 
readers, but we would request the editors that the text could be presented 
more carefully and the interpretations could be offered more critically after 
taking into account the earlier studies. The .S.vasyaka-niryitklirdipikd_ of 
Manikyasuri is lately published from Bhavanagar, The Jaina-grantha-pra- 
ka^-sabha of Ahmedabad is issuing in uniform size all the works of Haribhs^aj 



the first volume (Ahmedabad 1939) is already out and; contains eleven, .texts 
Yogadr^samuccaya etc. The newly started Jivaraja Jaina . Graiithamala has 
undertaken an edition of Tiloyapannatti with Hindi paraphrase. 

The Sacred Books of the Jainas, the latest and the tenth volume of 
which is ‘the Gommatasara (Karmakanda) with English translation, part -2, 
(Lucknow 1937), was conceived by the late lamented D. P. Jain and later on 
well supported by the late lamented J. L. Jaini with a view to present the 
important Jaina texts with English translation. Unluckily the subsequent 
volumes have not reached the critical standard of the first volume, Davpa^ 
samgaha, so ably edited by Prof. S. C. Ghoshal. Most of the volumes do not 
use even diacritical marks for technical terms and names. The Series is soon 
issuing the Aptapanksa etc, with English translation ; and if the organisers 
want these texts to be used by Oriental scholars for any research, it is neces- 
sary that their contents should be presented in an authentic and critical form. 

The orientalists would be interested to learn that an Agamamandira is 
being built at Palithana through the advice of Sri Sagarananda SurisvarajL As 
far as I know, the plan is to inscribe the text of forty-five canonical works in 
stone on the walls etc., in this temple. It is also planned that the whole text 
of the Ardhamagadhi canon should be inscribed on copper-plates and also 
printed on paper in an uniform size. This reminds us of Maindum, the king 
of Burma, who inscribed the entire Tripitaka on slabs of stone. 

Under the liberaP patronage of rich laymen and through the encourage- 
ment of zealous monks, many Granthamalas, especially in Gujarat, are 
bringing out many a texL Oriental scholars do appreciate their piety and 
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Anekanta, T^agarl-pracarini Patrikd, Kannada Sdhitya-parisat Patrikd etc. It 
is necessary, therefore, that some scholars who are better equipped with the 
knowledge of more than one language should write Reviews of such articles 
and books, either in English or Hindi, so that these topics might fall within, 
an all-India access. Books after books, some of them published for the first 
time, are coming out in different parts of the country ; but unfortunately there 
is no organ or organisation which takes note of all these publications for the 
benefit of scholars. I would appeal to the Editors of Journals that are more 
interested in Jaina and Prakritic studies to include notices of such publications 
in their Journals. Forthcoming publications may also be included to avoid 
duplication of work. If the Journals make a beginning, I do believe that 
Editors and Publishers, in their own interest, would co-operate with them. 
Thus alone the Jaina and Prakritic studies can march on in the ranks of 
Oriental learning. 

We have many biographies of Buddha in different languages, but as 
yet no exhaustive attempt is made to pool together various bits of information 
scattered over the wide range of Buddhist and Jaina literature and to give an 
authentic and detailed biography of Mahavira. The latest brochure is that 
of Dr. B. C. Law. It gives me great pleasure to note that Muni Kalyana- 
vijayaji, with whose masterly monograph on the Jaina chronology we are 
already acquainted (JHjdgaripracmm-patrikd, Vols. X & XI), has written a 
comprehensive biography of Mahavira in Hindi ; and it would be published 
in the next few months. Lately Pt. Nathuram Premi, who has been a pioneer 
researcher, along with Pt, Jugalkishore, in the chronology of especially 
Digambara works, has put together his studies in a revised form ; and his 
Hindi book clflina Sdhitya aura Itihasa is a rich mine of information and 
references. 

Buddhism is the professed religion of many countries in the East ; 
naturally the Orientalist has to study Buddhism both in India and outside. 
The adventures of the spread of Buddhism not only in different parts of India 
but also of the whole globe are one of the most fascinating branches of 
Indological study ; and the Greater India Society has done much useful .work 
in this respect. Lately some studies are conducted both by way of fresh 
exploration and survey. Space prohibits me from summarising the results 
in details, so I would just list the important papers. Expansion of Buddhism 
in India and Abroad (NIA, II. 11, III. 1) by Dr. B. C. Law is a good account 
of the spread of Buddhism, The influence of Buddhism on Japanese culture 
is discussed by R. Sandilyan (Young East, Vol. 8, No. 2). Buddhist influence 
in Gujarat and Kathiawar is reviewed by Mr. A. G. Gadre (Journal of the 
Gujarat R. Society, Vol. I. No. 4). Jainism on the other hand is mostly con- 
fined to India, but no systematic and exhaustive attempt is made to survey 
its history in different parts of the country excepting perhaps Karnataka and 
Gujarata. The material being scattered all over India and in different 
languages of different ages, it is necessary that specialised monographs should 
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be prepared first, according to the locality and the political or literary period, 
before an all-India survey of the Jaina church can be confidently attempted. 
Lately some scholars have directed their attention to this aspect of study , and 
a few papers have been published. The Jainas in Pudukottai State by K.;R- 
Venkat Raman (Journal of Oriental R., Madras, XIII, part 1) ; Jaina Tradition 
in Telugu by S. Lakshmipathi Shastri (Annals of Oriental R., Madras Vol. IV, 
part 2) ; Jaina Religious Orders in the Kushan Period by B. N. Puri (Journal 
of 1. History, XX, part I, Special Number April 1941) ; Jainism under the 
Muslim Rule by K. P. Jain (NIA, L 8) ; New Studies in South-Indian Jainism 
by B. S. Rao (Jaina A, V, p. 147 ff. ; VI, p. 66 ft'. ; VII, p. 26 ft.). In this 
connection I might note that Prof. Hiralal has lately is_sued his earlier cot>. 
tributions in a book form, viz , Jaina Itihasakl Pun>apllhikd (Bombay 1931), 

Both Jainism and Buddhism have been subjected to various divisions in 
the church ; some of them are doctrinal, some are social, and there are others 
which * 0 we their origin to differences in the ascetic practices. The Jama 
Samghas, Ganas, Gacchas etc., are not fully discussed as yet, though rich 
material is available in epigraphical and literary records. It is a difficult task . 
but dispassionate attempts have to be made. Lately Mr. K. P. Jain has 
written an article on the Digambara and Svetambara Sects of Jainism (Kane 
Volume, p. 228 ff.). A good deal is done in this respect in the fieffi of 
Buddhism, and we have some latest contributions also; Buddhist Tantric 
literature of Bengal by S. K. De (NIAI,i); Doctrines of the Sammitiya 
School by N. K. Dutt (IHQ, XV, 1); Lalitavistdra and Sarvastivada by E. J. 
Thomas (IHQ, XVI, 2); Darstantika, Sautrantika . and Sarvastivadin by J. 
Przyluski (IHQ, XVI, 2) ; etc. 

Between the Pali and the Ardhamagadhi canons, the latcer is not exten- 
sively studied as yet ; and the material for cultural study therein is. arousing 
interest very lately. Prof. K. P. Mitra has very ably touched various interest- 
ing topics such as Crime and Punishment, Magic and Miracle and the 
referente to Pandyas in the Jaina literature (IHQ, XV, parts 1-3), Prof. H. R. 
Kapadia has taken a review of the Jaina system of Education and has drawn 
upon different branches of Jaina literature (JUl^Vol. VIII, part 4). He is 
also reviewing the whole canon in his Gujarati Afliaf a Agamonu Avalokana, 
(part 1, Surat 1939). Among the Buddhist works, the Dhammasamgayi has- 
been studied afresh by Dr. Dutt for a further elucidation of the principal 
topics and the method of treatment adopted in it (IHQ, XV, part 3).. The 
Brahmacdlasutra of Dighagama has been translated into German by F. Weller 
(Woolher Vol., p. 260 ff,). The Jatakas have been a rich material for sociologi- 
caTstudy. ' Based on these we have lately the Pre-Buddhisf India hj R, Nv 
Meth-a (Bombay 1939); and Dt. B. C. Law has given some observations on the 
same (JR AS, April 1939). Prof. Liiders has' contributed a paper on Die 
Vidyidhajras inffer buddhistischen Literatun and Kunst (ZDMG, 93, part 1) ; 
whfteQrMl^drf Las made an eaually interesting attempt to elucidate the 
idea of Vidyadharas and their abode in his article Zur Geschichte der Jaina 
I ■ ^ .IpoSi^graphie und Mythologte (ZiDMG, 92, parts 2-3, Leipzig 1938). ■■ 
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Asceticism plays an important role in Jainism and Buddhism, and in 
many respects it is a logical culmination of the highest spiritual and humani- 
tarian principles preached by these religions. Though excellent lines of 
study are already indicated by Jacobi, ’Winternitz and others, the Jaina mona- 
chism is as good as not studied at all. The contents of voluminous work like 
Bhd^avciti Aradhana and Brliat-KalpusutTa are not examined at all with a view 
to study the practices of Jaina monks and their organisation. The picture of 
Indian monachism is incomplete, if the material from these sources is not 
utilised in its proper per.spective. Lately Miss D. N. Bhagwat has contributed 
a good deal of discussion on Buddhist monachism iEarly Buddhist Jurispru- 
dence, Poona 1939 ; Buddhist Monachism and post-Asokan Brahmi Inscriptions 
JUB, Vol. IX, part 2; and also Origin of Indian Monachism, JUB, Vol. VIII, 
part 2). The latest publication, Early Monastic Buddhism, Vol. I (Calcutta 
3941) by Dr. N. Dutt, embraces a wider range of topics connected with 
Buddhism and the history of Buddhist thought. 

It is a fact of which more than once the scholars have complained that 
the Jaina community has not much encouraged the critical study of Jaina texts. 
The Jaina community, like other communities in India, is orthodox and still 
caught in old moulds of thought. Some of the publications do show 
that better sense is gradually prevailing and a bright future is visible. Mere 
publication of the texts is not an end in itself; in fact it is the beginning of 
•study. It has to be accompanied or followed by critical and comparative study 
of their contents in their various aspects. Even though the Jaina community 
is indifferent in encouraging critical studies on modern lines, the orientalists 
cannot ignore their duty of studying the various facts of ancient Indian 
learning. Some sixty years back the late lamented Dr. H. Jacobi, when he 
visited Patana (Baroda) with Dr. Biihler,' was not even allowed to see the 
books; but in 1914 he was given access to the famous Bhandaras; and to-day 
many of us are using Mss. and their transcripts from Patana through the 
courtesy of local authorities and poius monks like Sri Punyavijayaji. It is a 
great change, and I do expect still greater changes. If orientalists turn more 
attention to the different branches of Jaina literature, many sections of Indian 
literature would be further enriched, thus adding a respectable dignity to 
Indian literature in the eye of World literature. The ultimate values which 
inspired Jinabhadra, Safighadasa, Virasena-Jinasena or even Puspadanta to put 
forth their stupendous compositions are still there, but they may not 
necessarily appeal to us. But the rigorous toil in the field of learning gives 
a joy of scientific work ; and when any positive result is achieved in one’s 
field of study, there is some satisfaction for the humble worker, apart from the 
fact that the bounds of human knowledge are widened in the long run. 

The Prakrit dialects or the Middle Indo-Aryan languages in which 
Mahavira and Buddha preached their humanitarian principles, in which 
Asoka inscribed his memorable edicts, in which hundreds of poets (only ; 
names from whom have come down to us through Halas collec-. 
and Svayambhu’s references) jubilantly sang about the various aspects 
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of popular life, in which Kalidasa’s heroines wrote _th 2 ir letters, in whi^ 
Vakpati, Pravarasena, Uddyotana, Haribhadra, Rajasekhara, Svayambhu, 
Puspadanta, Gunacandra, Rama Panivada and others composed their ornate 
poetry and prose, in which saints like Joindu and Kanha poured their mystic 
musings, in which the heroic songs of Rajput ba rds resounded the four corners 
of Aryavarta, and on the laps of which grew the various Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages which we are struggling to enrich and_ of which we are so proud, 
cannot be ignored for a full understanding of Indian culture and civilization. 

On account of the war, the great curse on humanity, which has plunged 
the whole of Europe into a fatal feud and is drenching the continent with 
blood, our relations with our co-workers abroad are severed ; and naturally 
we have not been in touch with their studies, in the last two years, connectea 
with this section. If I have failed to mention any of the important contribu- 
tions of my colleagues at home, their value is not likely to be detracted by 
this unfortunate omission ; but I feel sorry, and I offer my apologies to them, 
that I am ignorant of their learned studies due to poor library facilities at my 
disposal, I offer my sincere thanks to you all for the patient hearing that 
you have given me. All of us are working in the field of Indian literature 
which has evolved and stood as the champion of the highest humanitarian 
principles in thought, word and deed ; and we are meeting here at a critical 
hour in the human history when the whole civilized world is overcast with 
clouds of war; so I cannot better conclude than with the prayer of Amitagati 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


BY PROF. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri 
University of Madras. 

asking me to 

preside over the History section of this session of the All-India Oriental 

Conference, and with your- kind and earnest co-operation I hope it will be 

possible for us to maintain the standard of work attained by this section under 

the distinguished scholars who- have preceded me in this office. 

Even before the outbreak of the present war, the centre of Indological 
studies had begun to shift from Europe to India; and this war is sure to 
complete the process. Prof. R. C. Majumdar noticed the increasing role ot 
Indian scholarship in Indian historical study in the ninth session of this con- 
ference held in 1937 at Trivandrum ; on that occasion he uttered a warning 
about the maintenance of proper standards in our work, and it seems to me 
that we shall do well to give it the amount of attention that it merits. , Pro- 
ceedings of Conferences like this, and the papers published in the learned 
periodicals of our country give evidence of much good work; but it 
must be owned also that much of it is repetition or rehash of old things, 
and some of it mere trash. There is scope for a stricter application of critical 
standards here. 

As Indians we are indeed best fitted to interpret the story of our past, 
and we have been fed too long on a kind of history that differs little from 
propaganda ; the bias which has coloured India’s history so far is that of her 
. conquerors and administrators, W e must own, with bent heads, that the first 
continuous history of Ancient India and the Oxford history of India, one of 
the most popular college text-books of Indian History, are both from the pen 
of an English civilian. We have further a Cambridge history of India, short 
by only one volume of the original plan and a Cambridge short history , 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am far from underrating the grkt 
work done by two or three generations of European Indologists, and the fine 
models they have set before us to guide our own endeavours. But in the 
West the age of the Titans of Indology seems to have gone and, even apart 
from the ruin wrought by this ruthless war, the chances of first-rate work on 
India for the future are not bright there; it is time we hasten to fill the void. 
Further, the best work that has already been done is not yet as well known 
as it deserves to be ; our religions, our literatures, our philosophies and arts 
have often been expounded with eloquence and understanding by many authors 
deeply attached to the things of the spirit ; their estimates still remain the 
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property of the iearoed and have not gained currency in the daily teaching of 
our schools and colleges : The ordinary books of Indian history used there 
reflect little of the grand features of the nations life. To judge from these 
text-books, India was made by God to be invaded, conquered and subdued 
over and over again from land and sea, and anything that was good in her 
national life, she got from the Greeks, or the Persians, or the British. 

We have to unlearn whatever is false or mischievously tendentious in 
current teaching, and prepare the way for a better understanding and a juster 
appreciation of our ancestors and their work for the well-being of our race. 
The ancient Indians faced and solved many human problems of great 
complexity and of perennial interest. If you take a cross-section of the world 
and its civilizations in the seventh century after Christ you will see that the 
most advanced races of men lived in that age not in Europe or America, but 
in Asia ; and among the Asiatic nations, Indians held the foremost place in all 
the arts of civilized life. India then meant not only the extensive peninsula 
now so-called, but its vast hinter-land in Central Asia, happily styled Serindia 
today, as also the sister peninsula of Indo-China and the neighbouring archi- 
pelago ; in fact India extended wherever tier sacred language was ' employed, 
her gods worshipped and her ceremonies followed, her way of life, her arts 
and her literature accepted. Then was the Indian ocean properly so called, 
for India’s ships and Indian mariners roamed at large over ail the ports and 
emporia from Africa to China, And the Chinese who then shared with Indians 
the front rank in the civilized world turned to India with admiration, and 
followed her steps diligently in all the: higher reaches of religion and philo- 
sophy ; scores of their pious pilgrims and eager scholars braved the unknown 
dangers of deserts, mountains and seas in order to worship at the shrines of 
the holy land of India and sojourn in her centres of learning for a time. And 
they often took back with them not only sacred relics and scriptural texts, but 
preachers and pandits who would expound the law of Dharma in alien lands 
arid translate its texts into the language of the country. For any one who 
takes ‘a broad view?, this intercourse between China and India, sustained for 
several generations and renewed more than once after an interval, holds an 
important place in the intellectual history of humanity ; the obscure pandits 
and sramams whose names alone have floated down to us and others, even 
more numerous, who must remain forgotten for ever, accomplished a high and 
noble work, for they helped to bring together whatever was best and most 
umyersal In two great civilizations. They overcame the barriers of geography, 
race and language, apd united two great peoples in ati intimate communion 
pf^,^frpu^'ht|a'nd',soul. '] 

India lost in the race of life when war, aggression and organised exploi- 
'^t^jon assailed her froip.outade. j;Evem against such' ills she was prepared in 
a; cartain, meafurp^ the the, Greek but touched her fringe, and the 

S|ka.8,a|4|||^;^^shecpui^af«ptam4 absorb. The advent of Islam first 

world, but even Muslim and 
.^ri4u,hi)Vfr4iqpt tatitual accommodation, as many 

^ 



passages of Mughal history and the architecture- of Fatehpur Sikri attest. It 
must be admitted, however, that the later Mughals deliberately reversed gear 
and undid much of the good work that had gone on before and distributed 
offices and honours on considerations other than merit. That is the beginning 
of the social and political problems which loom so large and so complicated 
today after being nourished for long by the new Power whose agents began 
to rule India from outside and .primarily in its own interest. 


But the history of India until nbout A. D. 1200 is the story of a more or 
less sustained creative effort and the active promotion of well-being and well- 
doing among men. Since the discovery of the Indus valley culture less than 
twenty years ago, the age of civilization in India has demonstrably increased 
by two thousand years or so. And Indian culture had already a long history of 
growth round about 3000 B. C. Even at that early time, India was noted for 
two things — respect for human personality seen in the greater regard for the 
daily needs of the common men in the dispositions of urban life, a thing 
unknown to the contemporary civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia, and 
secondly a reluctance to fight, call it military unpreparedness if you will, seen 
in the absence of fortifications and of any strong offensive weapons The rela- 
tion between the Indus culture and that of Vedic Aryans is still an open 
question; but whatever that was, the fact remains that the earliest data of- 
Indian archaeology attest clearly the scale of human values accepted and acted 
on by Indians in their daily life. Since then they pursued for many ages- 
diligently and with conspicuous success the task of spreadirig those values 
among their neighbours and getting them to accept the whole apparatus of 
culture which incorporated them in social institutions that made for unity in 
the midst of diversity, and harmony ifl;,the midst of differences. And th^- 
process, having been continued until it embraced the whole of the vast . laad- 
of Jambudvipa, subsequently flowed over to the dvipantard, Malay asia. whkfo 
was so completely won over to Indian culture that the Chinese with perhaps, 
greater opportunities of influencuig the people of these lands left a weaker 
impress on their life. , ' . , . 


In fact the ancient civilizations fof Eastern and Sbilthera Asia -BStost- 
coutit among the proudest achievements of ' man and will be seen tO be Siich 
by all tivho'fould lay aside current prejudices against coloured races and subject- 
nations. These civilizations combined a high degree of material equipment 
with a constant and abiding regard for things of the spirit ; they had gamed- 
a firm hold on the essentials of social happiness, and regulated man’s work 
and worship in conformity to clearly defined and well recognised ideals ; 
they developed means of popular education which brought the basic ideas of 
their culture home to every man, woman, and child according to capacity 
and .needs, and prepared each for the duties of his or her station; there was; 
at the same time ample scope for the play of individuality, and a remarkable-, 
capacity for tolerating the widest differences of outlook and doctrine on: the, 
most fundamental matter, $ of s(^al -life -or metaphysical thoughtj-r 
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between the opposite demands of change and stability, of town and country, 
of utility and art, of individual freedom and social control, was on the whole 
very well maintained, and though life was lived at a much slower tempo than 
in the age of steam, petrol and electricity, the area of realised social satisfac- 
tion was greater than now, and indeed it will not be easy to point to any other 
time or place where it was greater. Of all these noble things of our past 
we hear little, very little indeed in our textbooks. 

We have fallen victims to what, with justice, has been called ‘the 
Whig interpretation of History and have made the conceptions of political 
unity, National sovereignty and parliamentary government the touchstones 
of Indian history. Let us take the illustrious Lassen for an example. His 
monumental work is still widely used by all systematic students of Indology. 
At the very outset Lassen writes : ‘ Though the Indian Aryans felt their 
unity as against the mleccha, still they lacked the living, consciousness of 
nationality, because they felt cut up into separate smaller interests through 
the numerous castes. The Indian state lost itself visibly in a number of village- 
ships that stood by themselves and did not worry about the general fate of the 
land if no innovation came about in the tax system. Hence they could 
evoke no consciousness of a Fatherland, each caste being its own Fatherland. 
Secondly, by the wide extent of the land no single government could come up, 
and big empires embracing the whole land, like Maurya and Gupta, were of 
short duration 

What is this but a critique of Indian society and Indian history in the 
light of the nineteenth century prepossessions of Europe ? This criticism was 
started by the English administrators and European missionaries and has been 
neatly focussed by the vast erudition of Lassen ; the unfulfilled aspirations of 
Germany in the early nineteenth century doubtless had their share in shaping 
the line of Lassen’s thought. And this line has been amplified and developed 
in all subsequent writings on India. The political unification of India is an 
achievement of British rule ; and the glory of this achievement, great in itself, 
appears all the greater for its being contrasted with an unbroken record of 
failure in this respect. No wonder our history is reduced to a dry worthless 
record of dynastic wars and internecine strife, of court intrigues and palace 
revolutions, and of invitations extended to the foreign invader by the short- 
sightedness of factions which preferred their immediate convenience to the 
more abiding welfare of the country. And it is too often forgotten that the 
spirit of our ancient culture is quite capable of using, to its own benefit and 
that of the world, the modem techniques of the scientific, economic and 
political regulation of social life, 

I do not say all this in any spirit of cavil. I recognise how difficult it 
is to write history free from bias. But it is time that we take a retrospect of 
Indian historieal_studies and furnish the correctives needed. Nationality in its 
political asi>edt became full-fledged in Europe only in the nineteenth century. 
Ev^» there: it is largely artificial. It often includes nations with clearly marked 
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characteristics and is held together only by force ; remove the military support 

commanded by the administration, and the national state will relapse mtp a 

loose confederation of groups. And .who can deny that Nationality . and State 
Sovereignty have been among the most potent causes of strife and war in 
modern Europe ? In India the conditions of spontaneous group-consciousness 
were very well understood from the beginning, and her social philosophy 
made all necessary allowances for the influence of topography,, birth, occupa- 
tion and so on on the rise and growth of groups in the body ■ politic. Indian 
society was a federation of an unlimited number of autonomous groups, each 
regulating its own affairs, social, eoconomic and/ or religious and cherishing, 
its own standards of work and good conduct, and all acknowledging common 
ideals, of a normative character; the groups were coordinate in. their status,, 
and cooperated readily in common enterprises. Indian unity and nationality 
was cultural, not political. The unity of India is to be found in the spread 
of her holy places of pilgrimage, in the names of., the rivers and mountains 
of the country which are as music to the ear of an Indian, in the noble epics, 
and ballads of the country which are lovingly localised at innumerable spots 
in India and Indo-China. It found its expression not in parliament or empire, 
but in the social ideal of Dharma to which all had to conform without excep- 
tion. Asoka’s noble utterances in his edicts furnish the most outstanding 
evidence that this was no pious sentiment or remote ideal, but the lamp of 
daily life. 

As l understand the matter, the distinctive excellence of ancient- India 
is to be sought not in the sphere of politics but elsewhere. And it seems to 
me that attempts to trace the forms of parliamentary -cabinet government in 
the ancient political institutions of India are somewhat misplaced. Equally 
unconvincing and misdirected seems to me the oppos.ite view of the, Indian 
state put forward by Breloer, a close student of Kautilya, that it was an 
all-embracing paternalism which transcended the distinction between state 
property and private property and which, in its characteristics of a planned 
economy, makes one think of mercantilism or even of Communism and 
Fascism. This is not the occasion for a full examination of these questions. 
But whatever the impression created on some minds by the cyclopaedic details 
of the Arthasastra, we can hardly overlook the exceptional nature of this 
work, or fail to notice that the general impression made by the bulk of the 
D/iomaiustm literature and the numerous inscriptions of the country is of 
quite another order. These proclaim beyond the slightest doubt that the sphere 
of the State in India was definitely limited in range and that ibe duty of the 
State was the protection of the Social order by the removal of hindrances to 
its proper working ; these hindrances might arise from individuals or grpups 
swerving from the path of dharma or from a foreign invader. As the fore- 
most poet of our land, Kalidasa, has said, the raison d’etre of- sovereignty 
(ksatra') is the protection from damage it ensures to society. And this power 
of protection was conceived of as a social function of a specialised character ; 
it might be undertaken by any one individual or group who could do so,; and 
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there were naturally as many protection centres, states, as ksatriya clans or 
monarchs willing to undertake and accomplish the task of upholding the social 
order of more or less extensive ar^as in the country. The inter-relations among 
these states were regulated by well-understood rules ; the concepts of the 
Cdkravartin and of the field of his operations, Cakravarti-ksetra, were governing 
ideals; the perfect CakravarJ was ^ iVfafcapMrusa, and to the extent the Tfinga 
of history fell short of the mahapurusa their states fell short of the ideal state. 
The Indian State was never organised as a war State, and war was looked upon 
as the last means of policy, and deprecated even as a measure of self-defence. 
But wars there were and conquests in pursuit of the ideal of the vijiglsu 
(conqueror), but only in exceptional instances was warfare the grim and 
horrid thing it can be ; often enough it was- an easy-going half-hearted affair, 
an assertion or acceptance of vague claims of suzerainty soon forgotten on 
either side. “ In times of civil war ”, says Arrian in his Indika, “ the soldiers 
are not allowed to molest the husbandmen or ravage their lands; hence, while 
the former are fighting and killing each other as they can, the latter may be 
seen close at hand tranquilly pursuing their work, — perhaps ploughing, or 
gathering in their crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest". 

In these feeble and disjointed observations I have endeavoured to indicate 
how the history of India is now viewed and how it may be, I have devoted 
them particularly to ancient India because of the complexity of that part of 
our subject and its greater interest to students of Indian civilization. Max 
Muller said : ‘ My interest lies altogether with the people of India, lichen left 
to themselves, and historically I should like to draw a line after the year 1000 
after Christ That doubtless also still continues to be our dominant, though 
not exclusive interest. 

The history of India is the history of a large section of civilized humanity 
for four or five thousand years ; its intrinsic interest and value would justify 
the expenditure of a good part of our time and resources in its proper study 
and elucidation. And when it also happens to be the history of our own 
country and people, our duty to undertake this task in earnest becomes all the 
greater. I do not underrate our difficulties. History and philosophy are at a 
discount today. The craze is all for science ; you have only to say ‘ War ’ or 
‘ Industrial research ’, and everything is added unto you, and very much 
excused. Archaeology is perhaps the most neglected scientific department of 
the Government of India today, and history is going to the wall in all the 
Universities, thanks to the inroads of the sciences, even economics among 
them: But Indians would lose their soul, and the world itself would lose 
much that it needs in its present distraught condition, if the history, the 
philosophies and the classics of India were allowed to fall into neglect with- 
out the active thinking minds of our time maintaining a live contact with the 
tap-roots of our culture. I am not saying, of course, that our people made 
no mistakes in the past, for to say that would be untrue. Nor am I saying 
that the past should be revived ; it would be futile and meaningless to say 
that; for the one unalterable. thing about the past is that it is past. I do say, 
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however, that we have much to gain by seeking as good a knowledge as we 
can gather of what we were in the beginning, and how we reached the posi- 
tion in which we now find ourselves. 

The late Rai Bahadur Hira Lai and Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, in the addresses 
they delivered as General Presidents of this. Conference on two former occasions, 
stressed the need for a general history of India written by Indians from an 
Indian point of view. Since then more than one scheme for such a history 
o£ India has been put forward ; doubts have also been expressed sometimes if 
there is room for all of them, doubts based on the fear of unnecessary duplica- 
tion or undesirable rivalry. But historical truth has many facets, and no one 
history however talented its authors and however comprehensive its scope 
can be accepted as the last word on all aspects of India's past. It may be an 
advantage to have more than one history surveying the same set of facts from 
necessarily different points of view, for in a subject from which it is so 
difficult to eliminate the personal bias of the writers, that may be after all the 
best means of serving truth. But it is just possible that in straining after two 
histories with our financial and other limitations we may imperil the comple- 
tion of even one, and that is the one thing to be avoided at all costs. We in 
this conference have often stressed the need for a new history of India ; we 
send forth our best wishes for the success of all who are engaged in the 
furtherance of the scheme, and we may express the hope that, before the next 
session of the Conference, we shall have before us some parts at least of that 
history. 





(^Archaeology, Epigraphy and Kumismatics) 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, m, a. 

Eeliow-delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me first express my deep sense of i^ratitude to tlie members of the 
Executive Committee of this learned Conference for the high honour they 
have done me by inviting me to preside over the deliberations of this section. 

It was with great diflSdcnce that I accepted this honour as I was fully conscious 
of tli0 responsibility attending it. I hope, howeyer, that with your indulgence 
and co-operation I shall be able to carry out the work entrusted to me. 

The Great World War which had already commenced when we met 
last at Tirupati, has since assumed gigantic proportions and engulfed several 
nations. It is now threatening to approach this country. In such an emer- 
-gency it is difficult to think calmly of such academic subjects as Archaeology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics. The Great War has. moreover, crippled the 
resources which in normal times are directed to this work. It should not 
cause any surprise, therefore, if the Achaeological Departments in the country 
have felt the blighting effects of the War and found their work hampered for 
want of sufficient funds. It is nevertheless gratifying to find that in spite of 
such handicaps very great and interesting discoveries have been made in the 
domain of archaeology during the past two years. After successful excava- 
tions at Kosam and Lauria Nandangarh under the direction of that veteran 
archaeologist Mr. N. G. Majumdar whose death in tragic circumstances we so 
deeply mourn, the Archaeological Department of the Government of India 
decided last year to start a model field work for the training of junior Officers 
of the Department as well as scholars and apprentices at the great site of 
Ramnagar which has long been identified with Ahichchhatra, the ancient 
capital of North Panchala. The work has been carried on under the direct 
supervision of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, who has so successfully maintained the high standard of work 
set up by Sir John Marshall. The results so far achieved have fully justified 
the selection of the site. From the accounts published it seems that while the 
main site where the work was commenced continued in occupation even after 
the end of the Gupta period, the eastern section was deserted several centuries 
earlier perhaps owing to the invasions of the Huns. Another rich archaeological 
site came to light by chance at Rajghat near Benares, where an astonishingly 
large number of figurines, seals and other antiquities have been unearthed. 
It is also a matter of great satisfaction to know that the veteran explorer and 
doyen among Orientalists, Sir Aurel Stein, was actually conducting an expedi- 
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tion last winter in the deserts of Bahawalput exploring the sites on the dried 
up banks of the ancient Hakra, which are apparently connected with the 
copper age sites of the Indus valley. The archaeological Department of the 
Gwalior State has started excavation wdrk at Ujjaini, the far-famed capital 
of the legendary Vikramaditya and the scene of numerous romantic tales. It 
is interesting to note that inside the Vaisya tekri was revealed a large stupa, 
built of bricks of about the third century B. C. The Department has also 
recommenced work at the ancient site of Padmavati of the Malatimadhava 
fame, the capital of the Nagas, where important finds have been discovered. 
The Archaeological Department of the enlightened State of H. E. H. the 
Nizam, whose hospitality we are enjoying, has, for some time past, been 
engaged in excavation work at Paithan, ancient Pratishthana, the capital of 
the Satavahanas. Recently it has made remarkable discoveries at Kondapur 
where the remnants of Buddhist apsidal temples, stupas and monasteries of 
the period B. C, 200 to A. D. 200 have been discovered. Its work at Maski 
has indeed been so fruitful of results that it can be considered as a pioneer 
work throwing light on the great iron age culture of the Deccan in the first 
millenium before Christ. The discovery of a number of sites of this 
period in the adjoining districts of Madras, Bombay and Mysore makes it an 
archaeological event of first rate importance. I am confident that the Deccan 
area will in the near future assume the same importance to the archaeologist 
as the Indus Valley did in the twenties. The Archaeological Departments of 
Mysore, Baroda and Jaipur have also no less interesting achievements to their 
credit. 

Of new publications, apart from the annual reports of archaeological 
work, mention must be made of the three sumptuous volumes entitled ‘ the 
Monuments of Sanchi ' by Sir John Marshall, M. Foucher and Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar. They bring to a close the monumental work of Sir John Marshall 
at Sanchi. It will also remain as a standing monument to the munificence of 
the Bhopal State under whose patronage the magnificent volumes have been 
published. The excavations at Paharpur have been fully described in a 
special Memoir of the Archaeological Department of the Government of TnfBi| 
by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit who had himself conducted the work, for 
several years. Recently another important Monograph has been published by 
the Department describing the exploration made by Prof. Barger and his 
associates in the Swat Valley and the Oxus Territories of Afghanistan. The 
Memoir on the Sculptures of the Vaikuiifhaperumal Temple at Kanchi by 
Dr. C. Minakshi provides interesting corroboration of certain events in the 
reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and his ancestors, which had been partially 
known from epigraphic records. It is a matter of great regret that the 
authoress who by this Memoir gave such excellent promise of fruitful work 
did not even live to see it published. 

In the field of Epigraphy several important records shedding new light 
on obscure periods of the ancient history of our land have been discovered 
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and some of them edited in the Epigraphia Indica and other research journals. 
Among royal families brought to light for the first time may be mentioned the 
one which has become known from the Anjaneri copper-plate inscriptions. 

It traced its descent from Harischandra and was ruling over North Konkan 
and the Nasik District as a feudatory of the Chalukyas of Badami, Another 
new feudatory family named Sinda has come to notice from the fragmentary 
record of Adityavarman. It was ruling over Khandesh during the time of the 
Rashtrakutas. A record of special interest to Sanskritists is the Hoskotc 

copper-plate inscription of the Gahga king Avimta P^obhshed in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Department of Mysore for 19.^8. It establishes 
the contemporaneity of that Gahga king with the Pallava king Simhavishpu 
which was already known from the Sanskrit work Avantisundankama. The 
recent find of the earliest inscription of the Western Chalukyas at Badami is 
also a discovery of great interest. 

Numismatics has not lagged behind its sister sciences. At Agroha in the 
Hissar District, excavations carried on by Mr. Shrivastav have brought to 
light interesting coins with the legend Agodahe Agacha Janapadasa which 
show that the city of Agraha, the home-land of the large_ community ot_ the 
Agrawals dates back to very ancient times. The excavations at Rajaghat to 
which I have already referred have revealed a veritable treasure of terracottas 
and seals of kings and ministers, many of them being altogether new to us. 
It is noteworthy that the devices on some of these seals are similar to those 
on the copper and silver coins of the Gupta Emperors from which it is 
surmised that there was an Imperial. mint at Benares in the Gupta p^eriod In 
the Jaipur State, large hoards of punch-marked coins numbering 3076. besides a 
number of unknown Malava coins, were discovered by Dr. Pun during excava- 
tions at Rairh. The study of punch-marked coins has recently attracted 
much attention. Messrs, Durgaprasad, Allan and Walsh have made notable 
contributions to -the solution of the difficult problem of the age of these 
coins/ It IS therefore a matter of great regret to^ us that the career o 
Mr. Durgaprasad who was a pioneer in the systematic study of these coins 
should have been so soon cut short by the fell hand of death. In my own 
province the unique discovery of the coins of the Nala dynasty in 1938 w^ 
followed by the equally important one of a large hoard of more than 1500 
coins of the Satavahanas. The hoard has since then been studied in detail 
and published in the Journal of the Kumismatic SodMy of India. It contained 
the coins of as many as eleven kings. Many of them were already known 
from the Puranas. but the records of some of them had not been discovered. 
This hoard therefore affords striking corroboration of the dynastic lists of . the 
Putaijas' on which some scholars were inclined to look with suspicion. 
Aiibthet important hoard is that of Kau^mbi coins found at Saton near 
, .Fatehpur which has been recently described in an interesting article by 
■Dr. Motichandra.; It ,, contained the coins of Sivamagha, Bhadramagha, 
WaisravanaVand Bhimkarman., The age in which these kings flourished 



is still a matter of controversy. Some records ot tJaeir reign nave aiso t-ume 
to light, but they are dated in an unspecified era, the epoch of whi ch remains 
to be determined. I have therefore fixed this subject for a symposium m this 
section. 

Having thus taken a rapid, though imperfect, survey of the progress 
achieved so far, let us turn to the work that lies ahead. In archaeology , 
notwithstanding the devoted and strenuous labours of the Archaeological 
Departments of the Government of India and the Indian States, only a limited 
amount of work has been accomplished so far. India is a vast country and 
there are so many gaps in our knowledge of its past. The number of promis- 
ing archaeological sites is also very large. The Universities and learned 
Societies must therefore come forward in an ever increasing measure to assist 
in archaeological exploration and excavation. By recent kgislation the Gov- 
ernment of India have, in a way, invited non-official aid in this matter ; but 
except in one or two notable cases, Universities and learned Societies have 

of the situation. This is due not so much 
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similar bibliography in India. Scholastic aid required for its preparation can 
easily.be obtained in India and I feel confident that the Government of India 
and the Indian States would be willing to give the same financial aid that they 
were contributing to the Kern Institute, if the work is undertaken by a 
properly organized body like this Conference. 

Another work, the want of which is keenly felt by workers in ancient 
Indian history is an up-to-date list of inscriptions of South India. The list of 
?iorthern Inscriptions^ lecently completed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, has 
provided us with an excellent reference work for the history of North 
India, but we find ourselves greatly handicapped for want of a similar one for 
South India. More than thirty-five years ago, Dr. Kiel horn published his 
List of Inscriptions of Southern India. Since then thousands of inscriptions 
have been discovered in the Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad and 
Travancore States and Karnataka and other parts of South India. Very few of 
these have been properly edited, but the rest are known from brief notices in 
the Reports of South Indian Epigraphy and other -periodicals. The Historical 
Inscriptions of South India hj Messrs. Sewell and Aiyangar lists only the 
records collected till 1923, but several hundreds have been found since then. 
Besides, the method adopted in arranging the records in this work, though 
useful in its own way, is not the most suitable one for research, as it does not 
give the necessary genealogical and other details of each record. We have, of 
course, some useful indexes such as those to the twelve Volumes of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica and to the Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaeological 
Survey. Recently another useful index to more than 2500 inscriptions 
noticed in the Reports of Sou^h Indian Epigraphy has been published. But 
a comprehensive work giving a complete up-to-date list of all South Indian 
Inscriptions with the necessary genealogical and other details is still a 
desideratum. This is of course an enormous work. It will require the aid of 
competent scholars conversant with Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese and 
Marathi and will entail heavy expenditure. We expect, therefore, that the 
Government Epigraphist for India’s Office which has recently published the 
List of J^orthem Inscriptions next undertake this highly useful work. 

Another great desideratum is Collections of Inscriptions. The need 
for this was felt long ago and three volumes of the Corpus Inscripiionum 
/ndiciimm have already been published by the Government of India. These 
include the inscriptions of Afoka, the Kharoshtfii inscriptions and the inscrip- 
tions of the Guptas and their contemporaties. But we require many more 
volumes of this series. Unless all the records of a particular imperial dynasty 
and its feudatories are available together in one volume, it becomes difficult to 
take a comprehensive view of its achievements. Some collections of. records 
on regional basis have indeed been published such as Tiellore Inscriptions, 
Epigraphia Carnatica, Inscriptions of Bengal, Kamarupasdsandvali, Historial 
Inscriptions of Gujarat etc. But these works do not generally give complete 
collections of the records of any particular dynasty. Future collections should 
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therefore be compiled on a dynastic basis such as the inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas, Pallavas, Vakatakas, Early and Later Chalukyas, Rashtrakuiras, 
Cholas etc. Again in compiling such volumes care should be taken to 
incorporate in them the results of the latest researches. It is a mere waste of 
energy and money to copy or translate old introductory articles and transla- 
tions which, in m my cases, have become antiquated. Besides, a fresh study of 
these records is sure to bring new facts to light and to eliminate errors which 
may have persisted for a long time. 

Much as has been done for the solution of the various problems of 
Indian chronology, there are some that are still outstanding. The problem 
of the Epoch of the Gupta Era which had generally been regarded as settled by 
the labours of Dr. Fleet, has latterly been raised by some scholars. In a 
recent number of the 7(.ew Indian A ntiquary, Mr. K. G. Sankar has advanced 
cogent arguments to push the epoch back to A. D. 273. They deserve critical 
examination. The Kalachuri year was supposed to begin on Alvina s'u di. 1, but 
a fresh examination of the dates of the Kalachuri era has shown that like the 
southern Vikrama year the Kalachuri year also began on Karttika su. di. 1. The 
problem of the epoch of the Gahga era is still unsolved. It has been debated 
by several scholars during the last sixty years and several dates ranging from 
A. D. 349-50 to A. D. 877-78 have been proposed as marking the commence- 
ment of it. Chronology is the steel frame of history. The solution of, this 
question is therefore essential for the correct knowledge of the history of the 
Eastern Gahgas who ruled over Kalihga for several centuries. This subject 
will be discussed in the second symposium of this section. I have every hope 
that as a result of discussion we shall be able to come to some definite con- 
clusion about the beginning of this era which has defied all attempts at 
solution for a long time. 

There are some other matters connected with epigraphical records 
which still remain to be dealt with. Several years ago Dr. Fleet suggested 
that the published epigraphical records should be indexed for all geographical 
details and that an atlas of maps illustrating successive periods of Indian, 
history should be prepared. Since Dr. Fleet’s time much geographical material 
has accumulated by the "devoted labours of scholars working on Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrit literatures, inscriptions and coins. This material should be 
collected, indexed and published in a comprehensive volume. This would 
prove very useful for the proper understanding of epigraphic records and the 
identification of places mentioned in them. 

During the last thirty or forty years a large number of ancient coins 
have come to light as a result of excavations at different sites such as Taxila, 
Rairh, Bhifa, Rajghat, Basarh, Besnagar, Paithan and Chandravalli. It is 
gratifying to find that the large collections of punch-marked coins found at 
Taxila and Purnea have been published by Mr. E. H. Walsh and Mr. P. N- 
Bhattacharya respectively. We have also excellent descriptive catalogues of 
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coins in the British Museum, London, the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the 
Punjab Museum, Lahore. But there are still several collections of punch- 
marked and other ancient coins deposited in the museums of the different 
provinces and States, which are awaiting systematic study and publication. 
This work should be undertaken without any further delay and the rich 

treasures of these Museums should be disclosed to scholars for further study. 

I would also suggest that a fresh study of the coins already published in old 
journals should be taken up. Our knowledge of ancient Indian history and 
chronology has considerably advanced in recent years, A fresh examination 
of the coins published thirty or forty years ago will, I am sure, lead to 
interesting discoveries and correction of mistakes which may have continued 
for a long time. 

These are some of the lines of future work to which I would respect- 
fully invite your attention. I shall be gratified if any of them commend 
themselves to you. 
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BY Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, m. a., b. l. (Cal.), d. Litt. 

Philology and Indian Linguistics 

Philology or as it is more appropriately called the Science of Language 
or Linguistics has not received the consideration that it deserves from the 
Orientalists in India. Few of our Indian Universities have recognised it as a 
separate subject either for the B. A. or the M. A. degree. Of the classical 
languages Sanskrit and Arabic are much studied in India, they being the sacred 
languages of the Hindus and the Muslims respectively. But without an 
acquaintance of Philology the knowledge of Sanskrit or Arabic cannot be 
perfect. I crave indulgence of my learned philological colleagues to clarify 
my statement for the benefit of my revered Pandit and Maulavi friends. First 
of all I shall take the case of Sanskrit. 

Of all ancient languages Sanskrit has the unique good fortune of posses- 
sing a highly elaborate grammar. The Grammarian Panini analysed the 
Sanskrit language minutely and enunciated aphorisms embodying the rules of 
the language. But it was not his business to explain why a particular rule 
obtained. For example, the root /tan ‘to kill’, undergoes changes in ghnanti 
‘they kill’, jaghdna ‘he killed’, hata ‘killed’, besides hanti ‘ he kills /lantr 
‘ killer ’. Panini has no explanation to offer why /t should be changed to' gh and 
3 in some cases and why n should be elided' in some. Only a student of 
Comparative Philology can explain such phenomena. 

Philology is not only helpful in the domain of Grammar, but also in 
the field of Etymology and Semantics or Science of Meaning. I shall here 
confine myself to a few examples only, Philologically Sanskrit nida., Latin 
nidus and English 7iest are all cognate. The proper derivation of ntda 
is nt ( prefix ) + sad ( root, ‘to sit’) + a (suflSx). Samudra is not sa-mudra 
‘that which is filled with mudrd (coin),’ but sam-udra, ‘that which is -filled 
with udar ( water ) ’. It is to be compared with the Vedic word anudra, 

‘ waterless ’. The words cognate with udar are Greek (Ii) udor, Hittite watar 
English water. Philology teaches that the original form of tdrd ' star ', pasyati 
‘ he sees ’, turiya ‘ fourth ’ were * stdrd * spabya£i, * kturiya. Compare — Avestah 
star, Persian sifdra, Greek aster, Eng. star; Avestan spasyeiti, Latin specere. 
Old High German spehon, ‘ to look ’, English spy, (Skt. spasta ‘ clear ’ and Vedic 
spas ‘spy’ are from the root spas ),* Avestan akhtmrtm ‘quadruple"’. In 
Sanskrit sneha means oil and affection. But originally it meant snow. Gf. 
Avestan sfidezaiti, Lithuanian snega, ‘ it snows ’, Old Irish snigid, ‘ it rains 
Sanskrit snelw is cognate with Qk. nipha (accusative; iot sniphaX Latin 
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nivem ( acc. for * snivem ), Lithuanian Old Slavonic snego, English snoiv, 

all of which mean ‘ snow 

Even in the understanding of the Vedas, Philology helped much. Let 
me give only a few examples. The word supti occurs in the Rgveda only once 
in 1.51.5. The Vajasaneya Samhita took it to mean ‘ mouth ’ ( asya)^ Sayana 
has explained it by ‘mouth’ (mukha). But Vedic supti, Avestan supti, 
Khotanese suti, Persian Pazend suft. Modern Persian sif, Armenian suf are all 
cognate and mean “ shoulder Compare Duch schuft ' shoulder blade ’. Take 
another word rtifesa/i. It is found only once in the Rgveda VI. 3.7. Sayana 
takes it to mean ‘ bright ’ ( dlpta ). But Pali rukkha, Asoka ( Eastern ) lukha, 
Sinhalese ruk, Hindi etc. rukh ‘tree’ show that the correct meaning is ‘tree’. 

There is a well-known verse of the Rg-veda : — Kdrur ahani. tato bhisag 
upala praksininand(l^.ll2.-3). Yaska in his Nirukta hesitated about the 
meaning of the words tata and mnd. He opined that tata may mean ‘ father ’ 
or ‘ son ’ and nand ‘ mother ’ or ‘ daughter Sayana has followed him. But 
Philology shows that tata and nam are nursery words corresponding to English 
dad and mommy. Cf. Hittite aUa, anna ; Wakhi tat, nan ; Shighni dad, nan ; 
Sarikoli ata, ana; Ishkashmi, Zebaki tat, nan; Munjani tat, nend; Yudgha 
tat, ntno; Bashgali tot, nu ; Khowar tof, nan, all meaning ‘father’, ‘mother’. 

Before I pass on to Arabic I should like to mention that Avestan, the 
sacred language of the Zoroastrians, has been made intelligible with the help 
of Comparative Philology. Modern Persian Etymology has been possible only 
with its help. The suffix rd as in Khuddrd, ‘ by God ’, mdrd, ‘ to us ’ etc, is to 
be derived from Old Persian rddiy e. g. Old Pers. avahyarddiy > Modern 
Persian urd ‘ to him ’. Who could have ever thought that the modern Iranian 
names Bahram and Farldun are to be derived through Mid. Pers. Varhrdn and 
Freton from the Avestan Verethraghna and Thrdetaona corresponding to V edic 
Vrtraghna and Trita ? 

Coming to Arbic let us see how Philology sheds light on it. Let us 
take the word swdus ‘one-sixth’. Apparently it is anamalous to derive it from 
sitt ‘six’. But Philology tells us that the common Semitic form was * sidth. 
Cf. Sabean sidth, Assyrian si's'si, Hebrew ses, Aramaic seth, Ethiopian sessu. 
Old Egyptian sis In Arabic antum ‘you’, hum ‘they’, the pronominal suffixes 
-kum, -hum, the 2nd pers. pi. of the Perfect tense ending in -turn (as in qataltum) 
take -u finally as antumu, -humu, -kumu when joined with another word. This 
is apparently anamalous. But we know from Comparative Philology that 
they had originally the final -u. Cf. Arabic antum, Assyrian attunu, Ethiopian 
anlemmu, ‘ you ’ ; Ar. hum. Ass. sun (u), ‘ they ’ ; Ar. -kum, Ass. -kun (u) ; Eth. 
-kemmu; Ar. — iium, (pronominal suffix). Ass.— hinu, Eth. — homU; Ar. — turn, 
' Ass.-~dtunu, Eth. -kemmu. The Meccan mode of reading the Quran and 
Arabic poetry also support this. . 

’ Philology helps to trace the original meanings of some Arabic words. 
- In Arabic bos/far -means ‘ a human being ’. But its original meaning is ‘flesh, 
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body’ Hebrew basar is used to denote ‘ what is human, frail, mortal in 
opposition to God or what is divine’. In the Quran hashar has been used: in 
opposition to angels. In Syriac it is ter5. In Arabic rii^ means ‘soul’; 
originally it meant ‘breath’. Cf, Hebrew rwfc« ‘breath, wind’. This change 
of meaning is similar to Sanskrit atman ‘soul’ and German Atem, breath - 
In Arabic ZaAam means ‘flesh’; but Hebrew le/iew has preserved the original 
meaning ‘food’. It has a secondary meaning in Hebrew as bread . 

Philology shows that Arabic borrowed words from foreign languages. 
I give only a few examples from the Quran, At. zanjabil and Eng. ginger are 
both ultimately derived from Sanskrit imgai’era. At. kafiir and Eng. camphor 
are traced to Malaya kapur ‘ chalk whence Sanskrit karpura^ camphor^ . 
Qintar ‘a heap’ is derived from Latin centenariMS’, " hundredweight’. Dinar 
a ‘ gold coin’ is from Lat. denarius. Dirham ‘a small coin’ is taken from Greek 
drakhme. Qissis ‘priest’ is from Gk. ‘a priest’. Injil ‘the New 

Testament’ in derived from Gk. eitaggeiion ‘fee for good news. Taurdt the 
Bible’ is taken from Hebrew fora/i ‘Instruction, law’ from the verb yarah 
‘to instruct’. Maslh is derived from Heb. Mashiah anointed ( = Gk, 
Kbristos ), from the verb mashah ‘to anoint.’ 

In the Quran (II, 248) occurs the expression at-tdbiAu lihi sakinatun. 
It has been wrongly translated by Maulana Muhammad Ali as ‘the heart in 
which there is tranquility’. The reference is here clearly to the Ark of the 
Covenant (I Samuel, I'V, 4). So tdHut means the Ark of the Covenant and 
sakinah is to be taken in the sense of Hebrew shehhina, the Divine presence 
which appeared on the Mercy Seat of the Ark. ‘The next clause of the 
Qmantahmiluhu-lmaldikatu ‘the angels bearing it’ refers to the cherubims 
which were placed on the two sides of the Mercy Seat (I Sam. IV, 4; Exodusi 
XXV 22). The Quranic expression baqiyyatum mimmd tar aka dlu wa 

dlu Hdruna wrongly translated ‘ the best of what the followers of Moses and 
the followers of Aaron have left’ really means ‘the remains which the famdy 
of Moses and the family of Aaron have left ’. It has reference to an 
omer of manna and the Aaron’s rod which were kept in the Ark. The 
returning of the Ark has been mentioned in I Samuel, Chap. VI. Ar. tdbut is 
cognate with Heb. Egyptian teS, ‘chest, box’. 

I shall close this topic by quoting another example from the Quran. 
The Muslims were forbidden to use the expression ra'im ‘ look at us ’, while 
addressing the Prophet, as the Jews of Medina used to say by twisting 

( the word ) with their tongues, and by way of tauting the religion (of Islam)’ 
(IV, 46; Cf. also II, 104). Some of the commentators like Zamakhshari and 
Baidhavi note that the Jews used rd'ind, a Hebrew word of similar sound like 
rd'ind but meaning abuse. Now in Hebrew there are two words of similar 
sound-(i) ru‘enu meaning ‘our shepherd' (= Ar, rd'ind). But this is not abusive 
as God speaks of Cyrus as ' My shepherd ’ ( Isaiah, xli, 28) and David calls upon 
God as ‘My shepherd’ (Psalms xxiii ; 1). (ii) ra'enU ‘our wicked one’ from 

the root ru'a ‘ to be evil.’ Evidently this is the word used by the Jews. - - * ^ 

' fa i; I if'' 
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The importance of Philology for the scientific study of New Indian 
Languages is unquestionable, I shall take here the Indo-Aryan Languages. 
Their vocabulary may be divided into— (1) Indo-European; e. g. nia derived 
from mata, ‘mother’, derived from Mrata, ’brother’. (2) Aryan; e. g. 
ut, ut ‘camel’, Avestan witra, Sanskrit Msfra; Bengali rmch, Hindi machll 
‘fish’ Av, masya, Skt. matsya; Beng. camra ’ hide’ * skin’, Av. careman, Skt. 
carman, (3) Indo-Aryan ; e, g. ghoi;a ‘horse’, Skt. gbotofea; Hindi hdhin, 
Beng. Ijon ‘ sister ’ Skt. fcAagira; Beng. gach, ‘tree’, Pali gacclia; bap. ‘father’. 
Prakrit happa; ridk ‘nose’, Prakrit nakka, carnd, ‘moon’, Skt. candra. 
(4) Native; e, g. Beng. drsuld, ‘ cockroach; Hindi larkd, ‘boy ’. (5) Borrowed; 
e. g, Beng. Ituri ‘twenty’, Munda feom (man) ; bherd ‘ram’, Santali bhera; dhdl 
‘ shield ’, Munda, Santali dhdl ; motd, ‘ stout ’, Munda, Santali mold. Later on 
there have been borrowings from Persian, Portuguese, Dutch, French and 
English. Marathi has also borrowed from the Dravidian languages. 

In connection with the Philology of the New Indo-Aryan languages 
the study of the Prakrits is essential. Beng. tumi dekha, Hindi turn dekho 
can not be traced back to Sanskrit, yuyam pasyatha, but to the common 
Old Indo-Aryan Husme*drksatha, whence Pali tumhe dekkhatha, Prakrit tumhe 
dehkhaha. Old Beng. tumhe dekhaha. Mid. Beng. tumhi dekhaha. New Beng. 
tumi dekha. 

In the Asoka Inscriptions of Dhauli, Jaugada and Saranatha, 
tuphe <*tuspe<*tusme. The verbal bases dakha, drakha, dekha in the As. Ins- 
are to be derived from *drksa. It is noteworthy that only the Girnar Ins. of 
Asoka (I, 5) has pasati< Skt. pasyati. Coming to New Indo-Aryan Languages 
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has graphically represented the linguistic position of Dardic thus ( L, S. I. 
Vol.I,p.lOO).:- 


Aryan' 


Prdto-tn 


anian 


Indo- Aryan 

1 

Dardic 

Ghalchah 


Persian etc. 


1 however agree with Dr. Morgenstierne that “languages like Kashmiri, 
Shina khowar, Kalasha, Gawar-Bati, Pashai and Tirahi are absolutely and 
unquestionably Indian. The languages of the Kafir group-KaJ Waigeh 
Ashkun and Prasun— occupy a position apart from the other Dard languages 
in some important respects ”. ( Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan^ 

p 52) Recently he has added Dameli to this Kafir group {Report m a 
Linguistic Mission to Horth-Western India, pp. 59 ff. ). This group like Iranian 
has preserved the distinction between Aryan palatals z, zh and palatilized 
velars j jh On the other hand it has developed cerebral sounds like indo- 
Aryan. ’ The presence of cerebrals in Pashto shows that these sounds develop- 
ed quite early. Unlike Iranian it has retained tbe original s, s and docs not 
change sv to khv and iv to sp. In the vocabulary the Kafir group m some cases 
is Aryan or Indo-European rather than Indo-Aryan ; e. g. Kati zim, Waigeli 
zim, Ashkun zim, Prasun zeina, Dameli zin, Avestan ziwia, Sanskrit Hma. Kati 
duk, Waigeli dost, Prasun lust. Ashkun dos, dus \ Dameli dak. Old Persian 
dasL, Avestan zasta, contra Indo-Aryan hasta, ‘hand’. Kati ita. Prasun 
istUdi, Ashkun ista, Dameli istdri, Avestan star. New Pers sUdra, Greek aster, 
Latin Stella, Vedic str, contra Sanskrit tarn. ‘ star’. New Indo-Aryan languages 
have tdrd. Kati sus, Waigeli sos {sdsd), Prasun sius, Ashkun sus, AvcStan 
khvanhar. New Pers. khvdhar, Vedic svdsd, Lat^ soror, Gothic swistar, contra 
Sanskrit hhaginl ‘ sister ’ from which are descended the New Indo-Aryan 
(including Gypsy) words denoting sister. It is noteworthy that in the Asoka 
Insc, in Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra we get the word derived from svasa^ and 
in Kalsi, Dhauli (probably also in Girnar and Jaugada) the vioxd hhagim. It 
is also a fact that the Kafir group shares words derived from Indo-Aryan (as 
distinguished from Aryan) with New Indo-Aryan, just aS some languages 
belonging to the other groups of Dardic like Khowar, Shina, Tirahi, etc. share 
with this group of words peculiarly Aryan (as distinguished from Indo-Aryan). 
This means that there was a cultural contact between all these languages. 
But the fact remains that the Kafir group is to be distinguished from other 
languages of the Aryan family forming an Intermediate group between Aryan 
and Indo-Aryan. It is thus necessary tO' restrict the term Dardic alone to the 
languages belonging to this Kafir group. We should classify the other 
languages belonging to the so-called Daiidic Branch of Grierson under a North- 
Western group. It should be mentioned here that Grierson has put Lahnda 
and Sindhi under the North'^Western group which I should call the Western 
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group. We may represent graphically the relative positions of my Dardic 
branch and this North-Western and the Common Indo- Aryan thus.: 

Proto-Indo-Aryan 

Aryan 
Proto-Iranian 

\ " ^CoblL-A. 

Iranian Ghalchah Dardic N.-W. Group 

From this it will be seen that Dardic is not an offshoot from Iranian ; 
it is intermediate between Aryan and Indo-Aryan. I have no time here to 
-f-ind /akvoiT'f' t-dl in nf tfiis TsForth-Westem ^roup with our Dardic 


Indo-Aryan 
O. I -A, 


and the Common Indo-Aryan. I have only given above rougniy tne position 
of the North-Western Group, which includes Kalasha, Pashai, Gawar-Bati« 
Diri, Tirahi, Khowar, Shina, Kashmiri and Kohistanl 

I give here two examples only to show how Philology helps to fiiid out 
the true etymology of New Indo-Aryan words. Bengali, Hindi, ata, Gujarati, 
Sindhi 5fo, Marathi 5f, Kashmiri otu, Gypsy aro ‘ flour are cognate with 
Avestan uia, Persian Sogdian arlK Afghan ora. The root is found in 
Armenian alarm, Greek aho, ‘ I grind So it comes from an Indo-Eur^eam 
word "" alto. The vulgar verb pM * to pass wind ^ occurs in Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, etc. It is to be derived, from Sanskrit v'' pard which is to 
be derived from Indo-European v perd, whence Greek perdomai, Albanian 
pjerth, Lithuanian perdzu, English fart. 

The study of Philology is equally necessary for the undeptanding of 
Prakrit inscriptions. I give an example. In the Rummin Dei Pillar Inscrip"* 
tion of Afoka occurs the sentence : — sildvigadaihtcd kdldpUa . Dr. Hultzsch 
has translated it— ‘ (He) both caused to be made a stone bearing a horse". 
He has tentatively accepted the interpretation of Charpentier rightly rejecting 
the opinions of Pischel, Fleet and R. Bhandarkar. Charpentier s interpreta- 
tion of vigadabhl as vigada + bhi and vigada < vigaddsva < "^agadasva^ a broken 
steed, a thorough-bred horse * from a theoretical Indo-Aryan word *gada<gali, 
gadi, * idle lazy ’ is far-fetched and unsatisfactory. Fleet's and Bhandarkp s 
derivation of bhica < bhittikd is philologically untenable. Pischel s derivation 
of vigadahht as vigad+bht as a pleonastic suffix with -i of the feminine affix 
meaning ‘flawless’ is not at all convincing. Vigada < vfkrta means defective^ 
and hot ‘ flawless The sentence should be read as follows isildvi gadabM ca 
feSSpto. in Sanskrit it will be Mldpi gardabht ca kdritd, L e. a stone (wall) as 
well a she-ass was caused to be made, sildvi < HBpi with change of p to v, 
as is found in avatrapeyu (Shahbazgarhi XIII, 8) and pdvatavc (Sahsram)* 
Gadabhi < gardabU ‘ she-ass ’ is quite normal. Compare Prakrit gaddahu 
frAiTi i Anoarenri^ Hiuen Tsiang’s mention of a horse on the 



is quite possible that Hiuen isiang mistooK tne ngure or tne sxie-ass loi itnac 
of the horse. It is not the function of the Philologist to explain the signifi- 
cance of the figure of the she-ass. 

I give one more example to show how Philology throws light on Pra- 
krits, In the Barhut Inscriptions we find the word dhenachako. This is admit- 
tedly equivalent to Pali, dhomsdhho ‘ trimboughed So evidently~c/iafeo=Skt, 
^sdkhah. But how is to explain the phonetic change? I have shown in my 
article* “Indo-“European Kh in Sanskrit and Avestan" {Indian Historical 
Quarterly Vol. IX, p. 131) chdhd < ^chdkhd < Aryan ^^'shdkhd < Indo-European 
^khdqhd, whence Skt Bkhd (by de-aspiration). New Persian sakh, Armenian 
cakh, Lithuanian saka, old Slavonic sokha. Gothic hoha, Indo-European kk 
(palatal) beings Aryan i/i«Skt. c/i, Avestan i, Germanic A, as opposed to 
Indo-European skh = Aryan = Skt. cA, Avestan 5 , Germ, sh 

It is a matter of great pity that the Prakrit Ihscriptions with the excep- 
tion of Asoka and Kharosthi Inscriptions have not yet been collected and 
edited in one volume. We should draw the attention of the Government of 
India to the need of publishing the third volume of Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum containing all Prakrit Inscriptions, edited by a Prakrit scholar 
well-grounded in Comparative Philology. 

In connection with New Indo-Aryan I should like to mention here that 
the linguistic survey of India undertaken by that indefatigable indologist the 
late Sir George Grierson is far from complete, as the Madra-s Presidency and 
the States of Hyderabad, Travancore, Coorg, Cochin and Mysore were left out 
of the operations of that survey. As linguistically Ceylon, the Maidive islands 
and Minicoy are connected with India, it is also desirable to have linguistic 
survey of those places. The proper authorities and especially the Govern- 
ment of H.E.H. the Nizam may be approached to undertake the work of their 
respective jurisdictions as soon as possible. For dialectology or the scientific 
study of dialects it is necessary to have dialect geography and dialect charts. 
These should supplement the linguistic survey of India. 

Before I leave this topic of New Indo-Aryan I should like to draw the 
attention of the philologists to the necessity of scientific works onthecom^ 
parative syntax of Inscriptional Prakrits and New Indo-Aryan languages. An 
up-to-date Comparative Grammar of the New Indo-Aryan languages is also a 
crying need. Surely Indo-Aryan Philology has made considerable progress 
since the days of John Beames and Rudolf Hoernle. A Comparative Grammar 
of a number of languages requires as a preliminary step historical grammars 
of those languages. We should like to see historical grammars of the prin- 
cipal New Indo-Aryan languages on the lines of Dr. S. K. Chatterji's ** The 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language and my Professor M, Jules 
Bloch’s “ La Formation de la Langue Marathe.” It is necessary to remember 
that no Comparative Grammar of Indo-Aryan languages will be complete 
without the Indo-Aryan languages now outside India, I mean, Sinhalese, Me(kl 
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and Gypsy languages. I have already shown ( Indian Historical Quarterly 1X^ 
742) that old Sinhalese was originally descended from the Middle Indo- Aryan 
language then prevalent in Western Bengal (Ra^ha). 


Now I turn to another great family of Indian languages, I mean, the 
Dravidian. As mentioned above a great part of the area covered by it was 
excluded from the sphere of the operations of the linguistic survey of India. 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda and Kota languages were not surveyed at all. Though 
much progress has been made in Dravidian philology after Bishop Caldwell, 
still his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages has remained the 
only book on the subject. The University of Madras has taken up the Dra- 
vidic Studies. We hope and trust eminent Dravidian scholars will soon bring 
out an up-to-date Comparative Grammar of Dravidian. I should mention 
here that there is in French an excellent descriptive grammar of Tamil by M. 

Vinson called Le Manuel de Langue Tamoule f Paris, 1903 ). 


We have in India a very interesting group of languages known as 
Munda. P. W. Schmidt’s researches have established the fact that this Munda 
Group belongs to a Sub-family called Austro-Asiatic, the other Sub-family 
being called Austronesian. They come under a great family called Austrm 
extending from Madagascar near the east coast of Africa to Easter Island off 
the west coast of South America excluding only Australia (with Tasmania) 
and a part of New Guinea. My Professor M. Jean Przyluski has proposed to 
affiliate a number of Himalayan languages to the Austro-Asiatic. Grierson 
and Sten Konow have admitted a Munda substratum for the Pronominalized 
Himalayan languages belonging to the Tibeto-Burman sub-family of the 
Tibeto-Chinese family. According to M. Przyluski the Indo-Aryans came in 
contact with these languages at the Vedic Period. Indo-Aryans even borrowed 
words from Austro-Asiatic. He has shown some common features between 
these languages and Sumerian. M. Rivet has discovered some affinities 
between certain American languages on the one hand and Australian, Malayor. 
Polynesian (Austronesian of P, Schmidt) and Mon-Khmer languages on the 
other. M. Nobuhiro Matsumoto whom I had the pleasure of meeting in 
Paris has shown the existence of Austro-Asiatic elements in the vocabulary of 
ancient Japanese (Le tjaponais et les Lan^ues Austro-asiatiQues, Paris ly28). 
I have shown Munda affinities of Bengali (^Proceedings of the Sixth All-lndia 
Oriental Conference, pp. 715 ff.). We have reasons to believe that Bihari, 
Bengali and Assamese have an Austro-Asiatic substratum. 


Over half a century ago Bishop Caldwell observed “ A Comparative 
Grammar of the Kolarian tongues, the third great Indian family, has probably 
not yet been contemplated ; but I am inclined to think that it would be found 
to be productive of important and interesting results”. Inspite of the 
contributions of P. W. Schmidt, Vilh. Thomsen, Jean Przyluski and others a 
Comparative Grammar of the Apstro-Asiatic languages has remained 
a desiderat'Hin. 



have parallels in other families of languages, i give nere an examp.... 
Austro-Asiatic k— unchanged ; Khmer, Taking kon, Sakai knon. Palaung 
kwan, War kan, Nicobarese koan, Riang Kharia feon-^u Kurku, ton, 

Juani koni, Annamese -kon nit. — ->kh ; Khasi (i)knun, Kha Muk khan-ne. 

— — - Darang gan. > h ; Santali han, hapan, Mundari/ian, WarXOten. 

—elided; Savara on, Gadaba, odu-on (male child). The common Austro- 
Asiatic was *kwan ‘ child ’. In this way it is quite possible to reconstruct the 
common Austro-Asiatic. I give below the first ten cardinal numbers as 
tentatively reconstructed by me : — * 

1. m-wait, 2. bar, 3. p-wei, 4. p-uon, 5. m-son, 6. t-rau, 7- 
t-pul, 8. t-chdm, 9. t-chim, 10. s-kaul. 

There is a fourth great family of languages, the Tibeto-Chinese family 
which is represented mainly by the Tibeto-Burman sub-family to which 
belong a large number of languages of Assam. Notwithstanding t.ie excdlent 
works of savants like Kuhn, Conrady, Laufer and Bradley andofLEcole 
Francaise d’ Extreme Orient at Hanoi, we have not as yet a Comparative 
Grammar of Tibeto-Burman. I am sorry to remark that no Indian scholar 
has set his hand in the scientific treatment of this family of languages. 

India with its 188 languages requires a band of devoted workers in the 
field of Philology to unraval the history of the origin and development of 
these languages. It will be a great help to Ethnology and to Comparative 
Mythology as well. 





Ef HNOLOGY SECTION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By M. D. Raghavan, m. a., Dipl. Anth. ( oxon ) 

The Science of Man: its Problems and Us Heeds 

I am grateful to the Executive Committee of the All India Oriental 
Conference for the opportunity offered to me to preside over the Ethnology 
Section, -an opportunity I greatly value at the present moment when the study 
of Social Sciences is passing through a phase of its development, which is shap- 
ing the destinies and influencing the future of Indian anthropology. 

It is customary to speak of Anthropology as a young science, as com- 
pared with the more exact sciences of the present day. Young as its modern 
development is, as an organised science, it .is yet as old as mankind, for from 
the time that humanity existed, the story of man’s life has been in the making. 
In this sense it is the oldest of studies. There never has been a time when 
man did not speak or think of his kind. “ Solitary confinement agrees with 
no man”, as one of the greatest of living anthropologists has remarked. The 
great lesson that Anthropology teaches is “the consciousness of the fact that 
man is ofone kind”, for the thoughts and feelings that animate mankind are 
shared by all. The secret of human happiness is to take an intelligent inte- 
rest in your neighbour and the study of mankind is the noblest of all studies. 
The complexity of human life during the course of ages has made this study 
too difficult for words, and if we are to understand the diverse ways of man- 
kind, there must be method in our study ! and it is the method that Anthro- 
pology has been developing as a science during the past one hundred years 
If therefore the methods of Anthropology are of recent growth in the Western 
countries, their development in the East has been slower still; and it is in the 
elaboration and refinement of the methods of field work that modern Anthro- 
pology has made its greatest contribution to social studies. 

Anthropology and the Madras Museum 

For want of a better term the preliminary period of Anthropological 
investigation in this country has been called the Risleyan period of Indian 
Anthropology, after Risley who published his Tribes and Castes of Bengal in 
1891. So far as South India is concerned the beginnings of researches in 
Anthropology centre round the personality of Edgar Thurston, whose assump- 
tion of duties as the Superintendent of the Government Museum in 1886 was 
the beginning of a long period of research work in South Indian Anthropology, 
In his Administration Report for the year 1894, Thurston speaks of an entirely 
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hew departure by. the commencemeht of a detailed Anthropoldgical Survey of 
the races, castes aod tribes which inhabit South India. Seven years later a 
scheme for the systematic Ethnographic Survey of the whole of India receiving 
the sanction of the Government of India, South Indian Anthropology entered 
on the next developmental phase, with Thurston as Superintendent of the 
Ethnographic Survey of the .Madras Presidency ; a Survey which in the words 
of the Resolution of the Government of India, included the collecting of the 
physical measurements of selected castes and tribes by anthropometry and in- 
formation as to the manners and customs, of the people of India. Thurston 
who was in continuous charge of this work until he retired in December 1908 
has left a record of service to South Indian Anthropology which has not been 
equalled since. His term of office was also noteworthy in yet another respect, 
the acquisition in 1904 of the vast and valuable prehistoric collections made 
by Robert Bruce Foote of the Geological Survey of India, a collection which 
is an index to the wealth of prehistoric material in South India, and which has 
ever been an inspiration for all further work in South Indian prehistory. The 
most obvious fact then in the history of South Indian Anthropology, is its 
early association with the Government Museum, for though the Madras Uni- 
versity was among the earliest of the Indian Universities to teach Anthro- 
pology as a subject for the B. A. degree course of stuaies in History, under the 
title of "Ethnology in its historic setting”, it was suffered to disappear alto- 
gether from the University curriculum in later years, and the attempts made 
in the last few years to revive it as a University subject of study and. 
research, have largely remained barren of substantial results. 

The prime factor in the growth of Anthropology as a single though 
many-sided science, has been the synthesis of studies, physical and cultural 
which present day Anthropology stands for, correlating the whole complex 
of conditions of life in relation to environment. As thus conceived, the 
Science of Man is founded on a three fold division of the subject,— Physical 
Anthropology, or the study of the physical characters of man. Social Anthro- 
pology or the study of society and social institutions, including within its; 
scope the material culture of the peoples, their arts and crafts and appliances,' 
a branch of study which has been given a separate standing under the naime 
of Technology ; and- Prehistory — the study of the prehistoric periods and 
their respective cultures. Ethnology is the study of ethnic or racial origins 
and movements, including the comparative study of human groups ; while 
the name ethnography is given to the descriptive treatment of particular 
human groups. 

Methods 

Indian Anthropology has evolved in the last quarter of a century from 
being mere glossaries of tribes and castes into more intensive studies of 
particular groups of peoples with a tendency to concentrate on special areas. 
This phase of its development holds up the ideal of field work technique with' 
its insistence on the functional approach. The functional method seeks to 
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discover how social institutions work in the light of their present value to 
those concerned. The whole relationship system is studied analytically and 
when its formal nature has been sufficiently grasped, the anthropologist goes 
on to consider what social function attaches to each type of such relationships- 
If this is done adequately we ought to have a very good idea of the social life 
as a legal and moral system. Anthropological interest has hitherto largely 
concerned itself with origins. Hence even if we pay attention to present 
functions, it is also the business of the Anthropologist to investigate how each 
typical institution may have arisen under conditions of very simple society. 
It is all important moreover to note accurately at what point ascertainable fact 
ceases and pure theory begins. It is a falacy to imagine a unilinear evolution 
of human culture. The theory of independent origins— the Evolutionary 
School as it is called, failed to explain the complex problems of culture, and a 
study of the geographical distribution and of the diffusion of cultures was 
found essential. The diffusionist or the Historical School stressed the 
importance of historical analysis with particular reference to migrations and 
culture transmission. Really a branch of the comparative method in general, 
it is of particular value in the study of the remains yielded by archaeological 
excavations and researches. 

The Indus Valley Culture and its Extensions 

Among the most outstanding of such investigations must be reckoned 
the studies and researches that are being conducted over the character and 
extension of the Indus Valley culture as revealed by the discoveries at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. These excavations have given the finishing 
touc''es to the study of the prehistory of the Western Asia, rounding off the 
chain of early civilisations extending from the Eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the borders of the Western India. While on the one hand the 
archaeological remains bear distinct affinity to the antiquities of the earliest 
strata at Susa and other chalcoUthic sites in South-Western Persia, archaeo- 
logists have searched for their links in the areas intervening between this, the 
earliest known Indian civilisation and the ancient civilisation of Mesopotamia. 
The work that lies ahead is to explore the extension of the Indus Valley 
civilisation over the regions to the East and all eyes are directed towards the 
Gangetic Valley with its unexplored sites for further enlightenment and for 
filling up the gaps in our knowledge of prehistoric cultures. 

The Indus Valley excavations have stimulated research all over tiae 
East, and China among other countries has reacted to this stimulus. In the 
past few years new light has been thrown on the interpretation of the pre- 
historic and the protohistoric cultures of China based on a hypothesis of Indo 
Sumerian influence in early China founded on cultural relations which are 
considered to have a good foundation of probability. Such studies have tended 
to the conclusion that Chinese culture is not an isolated phenomenon but has 
a.definite trend allied, to the ancient Sumerian and Indus Valley cultures. 

; I »'•- ' ' i '■ I jti,? _ . 
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While the subject is too vast for discussion, I may refer to one of its 
most interesting side lights— the evolution of the horn pattern ; which is best 
studied from Chinese pottery designs. In the Kansu pottery of North China 
you have the curly pattern and in South China the hook diaper, either of 
which is a pictogram for horn and indicates the buffalo. Typical of Sumerian 
and of Susian and Babylonese cultures is the unicorn representation of the 
a striking parallel in the Chinese character for horn. 

animal figure of the Indus 
symbolism of the Indus Valley thus finds its 
the Chinese mythological unicorn which is the sy mbol of wisdom 

A point of special 


art 

bull which has 

This has been well traced to the unicorn 
Valley seals. The unicorn i 
counter part in 

in statesmanship and of long life and prosperity 
parallel is the representation of the hair or of the folds of skin on the 
neck in both the Chinese ideogram and on the Indus seals. The horn of 
the unicorn figure symbolised the wealth and the authority of the peoples of 
the Indus Valley, as the hook of the Chinese pictogram. Horns have always 
had a prominent part to play in religious symbolism, and the studies on these 
tend to the conclusion that horned deities are either the relics of their earlier 
animal forms or are anthropomorphic forms of such animal gods; or horns 
are assigned to accentuate the divinity of the gods as an emblem of their 
power. The buH is a sacred animal in Mohenjodaro, and as in all early art 
an emphasis is clearly present of the more important features and particularly 
the horn, the most conspicuous part of the Mohenjodaro bull, the horn which 
“ bends upwards, forwards and upwards again”. The idea of the spirit of the 
animal acting through the horns is at the bottom of the virtue of the horns 
which has invested them with a particular sacredness. This sacredness has 
given the horn a protective virtue and a magical function, attributes which 
have led early peoples to use it in a variety of ways. Horn shaped pottery is 
present in burials such as at Adichanallur and elsewhere in South India, The 
Madras and Bangalore Museums have a few specimens of this interestiiig type 
of pottery. Claw like hooks found inside the burial urns in South India 
have hitherto remained unexplained. The horn motive for the first time gives 
us a clear interpretation of these hooks. One of the evolved horn patterns as 
the hook is, as paralleled in the pottery of early China, it is clearly symbolic, of 
the born. In A dichanallur as elsewhere then we have both the full sized honi 
shaped pottery outside, as well as the symbolic horn inside the urns*. The horn 
motive associated with these protohistoric peoples inay also have symbclised 
their agricultural wealth as also the authority weilded by them and their 
prosperity. The hook pattern has also a technological interest, as the hook is 
no doubt separately made and cleverly engrafted on to the body of the vessel 
by a spat of clay well smoothed over all around. All meander patterns such 
as the hook and the curl are derived from the horn symbol. Evolved froni 
this are the double spiral and the double meander or thunder pattern, typical 
of the classical Chinese art. The swastika has a similar origin and meaning. 
In Chinese art the swastika is not a symbol of the sun but a symbol of happi- 
ness. The axiaj cross and all .symbolism provided by variants of the swastika 
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have different meanings as we go from country to country. Chinese bronze 
mirrors have T and L symbolic figures with a central square design with a 
lotus in the middle representing the cardinal points of Chinese astronomy and 
of the Middle kingdom. These are presentation mirrors wishing good luck to 
the recepients. The bent T symbol is the peace symbol and the T with per- 
pendicular lateral drops is interpreted as meaning a house-the whole symboli- 
sing family life and happiness. The figure of swastika is composed of four 
hooks or by the juxta-position of four T’s. These studies which I have here 
alluded to in brief are part of the complex problems connected with recent 
discoveries in South China, ^ discoveries that go back to 1930 when Prof- 
Anderson found painted and polished pottery -of the neolithic and chalcolithic 
age and which was considered related to the neolithic pottery discovered in 
Susa, These investigations unravel the culture of the early Sowian peoples of 
South China as allied and inter-related to the Near Eastern culture of Sumer- 
It is an extension possibly traceable to early migrations which must have 
reached China by the Southern route. 


Design Areas 

Studies of this character whether of the past or the present lead us to 
conclude that each distinct art area has a key design that unlocks the secret 
of other designs from the same and related areas. Frequently this key design 
is present either in an easily .recognisable form or in conventionalised forms, 
as the incised frigate bird designs of Polynesia. The problem of showing three 
dimensional objects in a two dimensional surface is the problem that confronts 
man’s attempts to represent objects of nature through the graphic arts of 
drawing, engraving or painting. The modern artist employs what is known 
as perspective in giving a visual presentation of the object. The primitive 
artist solves this in a different way. He puts into the picture what he 
considers most significant. The art becomes formalised and the demands of 
such a stylized art enables the student of primitive art to classify and evaluate 
designs of primitive art. A concrete example will make this point clear. A 
symbol largely found in early sculptures of the Buddhist, Gandharan and 
Amaravati schools of art is the representation of the wheel mounted on a 
pedestal flanked by a deer on either side. This is so recurring a symbol that 
it forces on our attention as the key which expounds the meaning of the 
other Buddhist symbols. A parallel is the triratna or the nandipada over a 
lotus, on either side of which lies a deer. The. two designs conform to the 
general pattern of “ placing, a cult object between adorants ”, as Aravamuthan 
has shown in a recent paper on “ Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture 
In a remarkably lucid exposition of the synabol, he has traced this key design 


1. Some Aspects of South, China Archaeological Finds”. Rev. R. Maglioni — Hong, 
Kong pp. 209-229. Proc. of the third Cong of Prehistorians of the Far East, Singapore, 1938. 

2. P. 46 " Some Survivsds of Harappa Culture ’*. . Aravamuthan T, G. 
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to its earlier beginnings in the Indus Valley where the essentials of the same 
design are found on some of the seals, more particularly on the one familiarly 
known as the Siva Pasupati seal, which shows a human figure with a horned 
head-dress seated in a Yogic pose on a pedestal in which are carved two deer 
* regardant \ In pose and symbolism the design is a close parallel to the 
Buddhist design flanked by a deer on either side. The Yogi seated between 
two groups of animals forms a close replica of the art motive provided by the 
wheel on pedestal or the nandipada over a lotus or the pair of feet enthroned 
and flanked by a pair of deer. This key design expounds not only Mohenjodaro 
symbolism but also unfolds the evolution of the several variants of the 
symbol of the nandipada or triratna over a circular or a lotus design, one at 
least of the designs having been traced to Egypt. From the diagrams of the 
several variants of the design in different areas we are able to see that all the. 
designs share alike and take their cue from the essentials of the key design. 

Oceanic Art Area 

An area of decorative design which has been well studied is the most 
extensive area of the island world of Oceanea, Its most easterly projection is 
the Easter island near the American coast and its most extreme extension in 
the West, Madagascar near the African coast while in the North, Hawaii is 
in proximity to the Alleutian islands of Alaska. This mighty island world 
has shared the proximity of the great cultural influences of the A,siatic 
peninsulas of India and South-East Asia and the islands of Indonesia. Explora- 
tion of prehistoric sites during the past decade over , the regions comprising 
Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, and Indonesia on the one hand and the 
Oceanic islands and Australia on the other, have shed much light on many 
obscure problems of prehistory. Based on the archaeological data collected 
many identical traits have been revealed. Particularly noticeable is the 
similarity in the prehistoric cultures and industries. A more definite cultural 
link has been found to exist in the Hoabinhien complex between Australia, 
Malay and Indo-Chma although of the precise manner of the diffusion one is 
left to speculate. Water- worn pebbles form the material of this type of 
implements which are mainly hand axes. Stone implements in Java largely, 
conform to the type of hand axes of Chelleo-Acheullean type, which Bruce 
Foote had found associated in the Narbada beds of India with fossil mammals, 
of middle Pleistocene age. The hand axe culture of Java could possibly have, 
reached there only by way of the Malay Peninsula. The fossil man whether 
in India or Java who made and used these hand axes still recedes in the back- 
ground. Stone artifacts of Java from Patjitan district have created great 
interest in prehistoric circles. Big sized and of excellent workmanship,, 
worked on both sides, the Patjitan paleoliths consist of a curious mixture of 
core and flake implements. Dr. Van Stein Callenfels from an examination of 
the paleoliths brought together by Paterson and Drummond from the Soane 
Valley in the North of India, considers that these are essentially identical with 
the Patjitan paleoliths of Java. He also agrees with Dr. Koeningswald that 
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the artifacts of the Older Stellenbosch culture from South Africa belong to 
the same class, the Indian and South African implements showing the same 
curious mixture of cores and flakes of early paleolithic type. 


Paleolithic Man 

The problem now arises of gaining an insight into the human factor 
behind these cultures. Are the Java paleoliths to be associated with the 
paleolithic type of early humanity which has been discovered in Java or are. 
they to be ascribed to the later settlers in the Indonesian islands ? In attempting, 
to unravel the mystery surrounding early man in Asia, we have to fall back 
upon our knowledge of the early peoples of Western Europe, the region 
where evidence of early humanity has been better studied than elsewhere. In 
taking such a retrospective view, the most outstanding factor wc notice is 
the disposition of early humanity to express themselves in symbols. The Cave 
men of prehistoric France and Spain painted pictures of animals on rock 
shelters or engraved on bone and modelled in clay effigies of their favourite 
animals. These peoples with whom the Upper paleolithic period begins arc 
known as the Aurignacians, Who were these early artists and what was 
their origin? These are questions to which wc have rather concrete answers 
now. The conclusions are of interest to us, for it has been found that they 
were emigrants from Asia who migrating from an Asiatic centre moved 
Westward into Central and Eastern Europe. Known also as the Cro-magnon 
man, the emigrants advanced on two main lines, the one into Western Europe 
by Palestine and Caucasus, and the other passed through Arabia into East 
Africa and to South, and North Africa giving rise to what is known as the 
Caspian culture. The hypothesis of a Westward migration of Aurignacian 
man from Asia has been well founded as a result of successive excavations of 
prehistoric sites, and a study of the phylum of the blade implements in stone 
which were a feature of the successive waves of Aurignacian peoples, the 
first to be placed in the same species as modern man, the Homo Sapiens, 
Of the earlier types of men of the paleolithic age we have three from the 
extreme borders of Asia. The Peking man from China (Sinanthropus) the 
Ape-man of Java (Pithecanthropus) and the recent discovery from Trinil in 
Java called the Homo Soloensis. In Europe the counterpart of these Asiatic 
fore runners of man are the Pitdown man (Eoanthropus) and the Neandertal 
man from the borders of Western Europe. Collectively these predecessors of 
the modern man represent the border land types not entitled to be admitted 
into the fold of Homo Sapiens, though to judge from the evidence of their 
burials and of their having made and used rude stone implements, they are 
entitled to much consideration and respect. ‘ 


:f" The Negroid Races 

. , „ The problem of the early races may be viewed from another stand-point 
tii-mely, the origin of the Ne^tbid races which would seem to take «s nearer 
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the solution. The distribution of the Negroid peoples is the most dis- 
continuous of all races, with an Eastern division represented by a tall group 
of Papuans and the Melanesians, and a short group of the Negritoes of the 
Andaman Islands, and a western division comprising the Negroes of Africa 
and the Pygmy tribes or Negrillos of the Equatorial forests of the same 
continent. On purely theoretical grounds therefore a Negroid strain has 
been postulated by anthropologists such as Hrdlicka, in the intermediate 
regions between Africa and Oceanea. The presence of a Negrito race in 
India has also been recently recognised in the tribes with frizzly hair in Cochin 
State, Assam, and Santal Parganas. The modern trend of research is thus 
definitely inclined to the hypothesis of the Negroid stem of mankind having 
originated in South Asia and spread from their central home of origin to 
Malay and Indonesia on the East and to Africa on the West. Von Eickstedt 
designates this the Southern Race of mankind and considers that the 
Australians and the Melanesians are branches of this Southern race which 
have successively originated from the South. This centre is hypothetically 
located in the South of the Pamir High lands, and India is strongly indicated. 
From here at different times branches have spread over Africa and Austro- 
nesia. The path of those who migrated towards Austronesia probably lay 
through the Malay Peninsula and the Sunda Islands. Skeletal material 
excavated at caves and rock shelters in the Strait Settlements and Perak bear 
witness to Australoid features, falling definitely within the confines of a 
group of humanity which are spread over a large area of South East Asia and 
to Australia. From a consideration of such circumstances as these we are led 
to conclude that these early races may well be co-ordinated with the men 
who made and used the stone implements, which are now found in association 
with the prehistoric cultures of these lands. 


Fossil Man in India 

' ' 

Turning now to India the message of the early population which inhabi- 
ted India, is conveyed to us by the evidences of Geology and Paleontology. 
Geolo^gists have told us that throughout the Mesozoic period the Western side 
of the Peninsula formed part of a land mass continuous with South Africa on 
the South West, and stretching Norths East through the present Gangetic 
delta and the Southern side of the Assam Hills with Australia on the South' 
East. This barrier of land separated the North Sea from the Southern one? 
The North Sea extended over the North Western part of India and the 
Himalayas. The end of the Cretaceous period witnessed the breaking. up of 
this ancient Continent, the Gondwana land, parts of which sank beneath the 
present Arabian Sea in the West and part beneath the Bay of Bengal in the 
East. In the Northern area the floor of the mid-Eurasian Sea, the Tethys, 
was crumpled up in successive stages to form the magnificent mountain 
chains of the Himalayas, driving back the Northern Sea to the limits of the 
present Mediterranean. The Siwalik Hills at the foot of the Himalayas arc a 
rich mine of fossil beds of many large anthropoids that had lived in India in 
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theMioceneperiod andthese hills have been a great distributing centre of 
anthropoids throwing much light on the development of Apes and Man, In 
their wanderings the anthropoids reached the forests of Africa on one side and 
the Malay Peninsula and Indonesian Islands on the other, where they still 
live. With the presence of a vigorous and highly differentiated family of the 
anthropoid apes in an epoch directly anterior to that of man, the existence of 
Upper Siwalik Man in India has long been within the range of probability. 

The Scan Culture of the North 
The history of the Stone Age Man in India of the Pleistocene age and 
of the Ice Age cycle in Kashmir has been explored by the expedition sent out 
to India in 1935 under the auspices of the Yale University under De Terra. 
The Expedition has postulated four distinct glaciations in Kashmir during the 
Pleistocene separated by three inter glacial stages, and De Terra correlates the 
first two glacial periods with the three upper Siwalik stages and with the 
lower Karewas of the Jhelum Basin. Paterson discusses the archaeology of 
these regions and classifies the cultures as early Soan and late Soan etc. The 
Soan culture extending throughout the second inter glacial and III glacial 
periods comprises flake and pebble tools, the latter predominating in the early 
Soan and the former in the late Soan. The flake cores are reminiscent of the 
Clactonian but in the late Soan many of them are distinctly Levalloisian in 
technique, Acheulian coups-de-poing are found at a few sites. In the Sind 
at Rohri and Sukkur there have been found enormous quantity of flint flakes, 
blades and cores mostly surface finds. Paterson considers that these are pro- 
bably contemporary with the earliest stages of the Mohenjodaro civilisation, 
though some of the finds from Sukkur are more patinated than the others and 
undoubtedly older. From a consideration of the problems involved we are 
led to conclude that the central geographical position which India occupies in 
relation to the land masses of Europe, Africa, China and the Indonesian Islands, 
is a fact of special importance for the proper interpretation of the facts of 
pre-history. The continued discovery of fossils of primates in the Siwalik 
hills has given hopes that these discoveries may in time lead to humanid re- 
mains being eventually found. The hypothesis has also been put forward by 
physical anthropologists that the strenuous climatic conditions resulting from 
the uplift of the Himalayas, were deciding factors in human evolution. Such 
studies lead us to the conclusion that all dominant movements of mankind 
were centrifugal from South central Asia, and GriflEths Taylor puts the case 
forcibly when he; says that the occurrence of human remains in a peripheral 
region tells us where not to look for the cradle land of man. Adverse clima- 
tic conditions prevented the migration of man to the Americas for a long time, 
so that internal pressure forced the migrations West and South-West into 
Europe and Africa, and East and South-East into Asia and Australia. 

, ^ , South Indian Prehistory ; , 

. , It remains for us to take a glance at the state of pre-historic studies in 

South India. The ?tory of South Indian pre-history since the days of Bruce 



Foote it easily told. Speaking generally, there has been no methodieal con- 
centration, little visualising of the problems, and no attempt to correlate the 
studies of geology, palaeontology, and archaeology. The first attempt to 
resume a systematic investigation in prehistory may be said to date from 1935 
when the Madras University sponsored a scheme for the exploration of the 
laterite formations rounds about Madras, rich in handaxes and other types of 
paleolithic implements which have been found imbedded in the laterite. 
Krishnaswamy who has been in charge of the work was the first to make a 
survey of the plateau of the laterite ridges between the Narnavaram and 
Kortelayar rivers, their statigraphy, and the paleoliths found associated with 
them. The investigation has been fruitful of results on such problems as the 
changes in the configuration of the land in pleistocene and post pleistocene 
times, and the stratigraphical and cultural sequences. The tools are highly 
developed in type and variety of form, the dominant types being rounded 
discoids, elongated handaxes and cleavers. Some localised flake industries 
have also been found, though as yet no typical upper paleolithic culture has 
been recognised. An attempt has also been made to unify the cultures by 
correlating the pebble culture of the Madras sites with the implements of the 
Soan culture of the North. 

There has been so little evidence of prehistoric man from the West 
Coast that the recent reports by Lieut Commander Todd, of discoveries of 
paleolithic implements with a few associated fossil remains, from the neigh- 
.bourhood of Bombay, is of undoubted interest. The implements occur in the 
Salsette Island, north of Bombay. They are mostly of the Chellean, Acheullean 
and Clactonian types, paralleled by many examples from Madras. Microliths 
have also been found. Mention should in this connection be made of the 
microlithic finds in North Hyderabad where a large number of well made 
flake blades have been found at Ellora, a notable discovery both by reason of 
its close proximity to the famous caves and the material of which they are 
made, translucent opaline chalcedony. Microliths in India have a wide dis- 
tribution extending from Sind to Orissa, and from Mirzapur, in the north to 
Cuddapah in the south. It is to be regretted that the investigation of the 
problem of the Stone Age man in Madras so well begun under the '^auspices 
of the Madras University has had to be suspended, when' it was in course of 
successful prosecution. The establishment of a chronological type ' sequence 
of the paleolithic cultures with the developmental stages leading on to the 
protohistoric culture vaguely termed the early Iron Age, still looms large on 
the horizon of South Indian Prehistory. 


The Early Iron Age 

The development of the potter’s art such as it has never reached before 
or since, is an outstanding factor of the protohistoric age. The sacredness of, 
pottery in rituals, and funeral ceremonies obviously gave the momentum 
which produced the vast output of pottery of elegant forms, and designs 
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which are a credit to the primitive South Indian Art. A subject of great 
interest to the student of primitive art’ is the evolution of art in pottery 
forms which has not received any sustained attention in South India. A 
general correspondence in culture is a conspicuous feature of the protohistoric 
phases, though each site is characterised by its own distinguishing feature too. 
Thus the fine elegantly shaped black tipped ware of the finger-bowl type, m 
which the red or buff colour merges into a well shaded black, is present at 
Adichanallur as in Perumbair and at Kilpauk and the • adjacent sites, while a 
fine all black ware marks off the Fontenoi site in Kilpauk from other sites. 
In the Fontenoi site too, urn burials and the oblong sarcophagi are both 
present, while the votive offerings are of particular interest, a fine speci- 
men of black terra cotta figurine of a bird, and a pottery bead being particularly 
noteworthy. An excavation for a tube well in an adjacent area being brought 
to the notice of the Museum authorities, an examination was made of the 
remains unearthed with profitable results, the objects including some types of 
pottery new to such cultures. The great depth ranging from 20 to 25 feet 
at which the objects were got, indicates the antiquity of the Iron Age man 
in this locality. More than ordinary interest attaches to the Kilpauk area as 
a whole from its vicinity to the more primitive cultures of the Red Hills 
region. 

Among the more outstanding of such isolated finds must be reckoned 
the ram shaped pottery sarcophagus now in the Madras Museum unearthed 
at Sankhavaram in Cuddapah district in 1935. The cavity enclosed by the^ 
body of the ram contained an interment of skeletal remains in association with' 
iron implements and an array of pottery of low squat form, and thin all black 
basins, both of excellent workmanship. Of organised excavations, a more 
sustained effort is evident in the systematic work carried out by the depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the Government of H. E. H. the Nizam, than 
elsewhere in South India. Excavations of the character of those conducted 
at Kadkal, Maski and Paithan have not been attempted by any organisation 
■outside the agency of the Archaeological Survey of India, A site for which 
great claims have been made in the past few months is the ancient site of 
Arikemedu, a small hillock near Virapattana, within the French settlement of 
Pondicherry. A variety of antiquities turned out during the course of an 
year of preliminary diggings, comprising of beads, terracottas, figurines, pot- 
sherds etc. has revealed the character of the site, while the recent reports of 
the inscribed pot-sherds have added to its interest in archaeological circles. 
How far work on the site will solve the problem of evolving a comparative 
sequence of South Indian cultures, time alone will reveal. 

The Racial Problem 

Investigations of racial problems have been to the fore in the past 
decade^ and the pfogress made has been considerable, though dealing with a 
land of such vi^t dimensions and differences as India, the problem is a most 
complicated one, nOt easy 6£ solution. The pages of the Census of India bear 
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clear that to apply this description to India, none of her sons would seem to 
fall within this racial category* As Guha has summed up, the statistical 
analysis of the data collected, reveals that the basis of the Indian population 
in general as Eickstedt also recognises, is a short dolichocephalic strain with 
high head and moderately broad nose, over which had superimposed a 
brachycephalic race in Western and Eastern India and a proto Nordic in 
N. W, India; the advent of the latter synchronising with the invasion of 
the Vedic Aryans*'. It is therefore futile to search for the Nordic type in 
India and caste in India shows no correspondence with the race concept, 
though racial discrimination was no doubt one of the many factors in the 
growth of the social structure of the endogamous castes., Evidently the 
migration of the blonde Nordic races, — for it is not right to stress the modern 
idea of a invasion in regard to the dispersal of early peoples, — has had an 
influence over the destiny of India different from the dispersal of the same 
stock over the Western lands ; an influence which is more evident on the 
cultural, linguistic and literary aspects than on the racial side. The Indo- 
Aryan language Sanskrit, and the derived forms, have been the vehicle for 
expressing the dominant ideas of Indian culture, on which account we speak 
of an Aryan culture. The probable line of movement of the Aryan speaking 
people has also been a matter of enquiry and it is considered probable that in 
the blonde Mittanians of the Caucasian origin who were Sanskrit speaking 
pastoral peoples, of whom we hear in the Hittite tables of the 17th century 
B. C., we have a section of the Aryan tribes who spread to the South. 

The wider question of nomenclature in Indian racial analysis need not 
detain us What the anthropologist has to set his face against is any ten- 
dency to twist scientific theories to suit political ends, or to create a dogma of 
racial superiority as a political weapon, as Nazi Germany has done with the 
doctrine it has upheld of the superiority of the “Aryan race ’* with the mystic 
symbol of the swastika. Considering the mischief wrought in European poli- 
tics by such extravagant and perverted views of anthropological theories, 
there is considerable weight in Karl Pearson’s utterance presiding over the 
Anthropology section of the British Association in 1920, that if the Science 
of Man had been as far developed as the physical sciences, there would pro- 
bably have been no war. 

I have now passed in review some of the more important of the present 
day problems in Anthropology, such as can be properly brought within the 
compass of an Address. While these testify to the vital interests of the pro- 
blems concerned, the greatest asset of anthropology to civilisation is its *contri« 
bution as an applied science, which it pre-eminently is to-day. It is because 
anthropology deals with something that is not static, but is ever changing, 
that it has shown its ^ greatest development in the last quarter of a 
century as an applied Science. Scientists and economists have stressed the 
need for co-ordinating change in man. with every degree of advance in Science, 
in the ultimate interests of the welfare of human societies as the test of real 
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progress. The contribution of scientific discoveries to world’s progress, and 
how such discoveries impinge upon human society and the economic life of the 
population, are among the, most insistent of the problems of the day, and the 
anthropologist has to join hands with the economist in studying such reactions 
in human society, rural or urban. The need for an anthropological approach 
to world’s problems, is all the more felt at the present moment, when the 
world is in the throes of a struggle such as the human race has never witness- 
ed before. The War has been with us for over two years. Ideas and ways of 
life are undergoing a process of adjustment side by side with our determined 
eflEbrts for victory. The War again is a war of ideas and cultures, the issues 
in which are of profound consequence to tire welfare of mankind, and in the 
reconstruction of the postwar society, the student of the Science of Man will 
have a large role to play ! The world needs the services of the anthropologist 
to serve mankind in the hour of its need. 

Having claimed so much for Anthropology, its future is linked up with 
the training of the young mind in the problems of Social Science ; and I can- 
not better conclude than with these words of H. G. Wells : — “The end and 
aim of all education is to teach of the beginnings of life upon this little planet 
and how these beginnings have unfolded; to show how man has arisen 
through the long ages from amidst the beasts, and the nature of the struggle 
God wages through him ; 
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BY Khan Bahadur M. SANAULLAH. Archaeological Chemist. 

The Development of Technical Knowledge in India, in Early Times. 

The progress of human civilization is closely connected with the dis- 
covery and utilisation of useful materials, and the disseminations of the techni- 
cal knowledge thus acquired. Therefore in order to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the contributions made by the ancients towards the 
development of scientific and technical knowledge, it is necessary to study the 
objects left by them not only for their artistic merits but also for their 
technical aspects. In modern exploration the objects recovered from ancient 
sites are subjected to most searching examination by the best available 
scientific methods to elicit all possible information regarding their origm, 
composition and technique. In fact, these scientific studies already bid fair 
to become a distinct branch of modern Archaeology. Let me illustrate this 
point by a couple of examples. Some iron beads were found in the Predy- 
nastic graves of Egypt and the question naturally arose whether the Egyptians 
of that remote period know the art of iron smelting ; and if not, whence came 
rtiis metal ? The chemical analysis of the material at once settled this point. 
It was found that the metal contained 7-5 per cent, of nickel and was therefore 
part of a meteorite. Another instance recalls the confusion that once existed 
regarding the occurrence of bronze in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The situation 
has since been cleared up with the help of chemical analysis of authentic 
specimens from these sources and the conclusion has been reached that this 
alloy occurs only sporadically in the Middle Kingdom period and did not come 
into regular use until the XII Dynasty. On the other hand, it was freely 
employed in Mesopotamia as far back as 3500 B. C., but again fell into disuse 
about 2700 B. C. The conclusions regarding the technology of Indian materials 
described here are based similarly on archaeological and scientific evidence 
at our disposal. 

The parallel civilizations of Egypt and Sumer have been regarded as the 
most ancient which influenced the Mediterranean, Europe and Asia. However, 
their exclusive or rival claims as the cradles of human civilization have been 
seriously challenged recently by the discovery of an equally well-developed 
and in some respects superior culture which flourished in the valley of the 
Indus, in the 4th and 3rd millenia. Therefore the materials and objects 
recovered from the Indus sites are well-suited for comparison with those found 
in Egypt and Sumer, The Indus people had evolved well-organized urban 



life and. had established various important industries to their needs ana 

bring them prosperity of which there is ample evidence. They were great 
agriculturists, skilful craftsmen in pottery, stone, shell, ivory , faience, metal- 
work, dyeing, weaving, glazing, etc. Above all they were great metallurgists 

of their times. 

While the extensive explorations in Upper India have produced a 
wealth of material of great variety, the ancient sites of the Deccan penirisula 
have not yet divulged much of their hidden secrets. The excavations which 
have been carried out mostly in the Prehistoric burial grounds ( situated m 
Tinnevelly, Adichanallur, Perumbair, Malabar and Coimbatore districts, 
Hyderabad State, etc., have yielded a variety of iron implements such as 
swords, daggers, spearheads, etc., beads, gold diadems, bronze figures and 
utensils, and the characteristic red and black polished^ pottery. The remark- 
able excavations carried out recently by the Archaeological Department of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government at Maski, have brought to light an early 
and important industrial centre where gold, iron, glass, beads, etc., were 
manufactured. However, it is impossible to draw any definite conclusions 
regarding the technical knowledge possessed by the early inhabitants of the 
Deccan, until these interesting materials have been examined by scientific 
methods. 

I shall now deal with the most important materials employed' in 
Prehistoric times in India. * 


Iron AND Steel ' ;.y 

In South India Stone Age passed directly into Iron Age without the 
intervention of Copper or Bronze Age, as, was the case in Upper India ; there- 
fore, Iron must have come into use in the South at a very early period, a The 
remarkable discovery of numerous iron implements in the Tinnevelly District 
and remains of smelting operations which are scattered all over the peninsula, 
testify to the existence of a flourishing iron industry in South India in early 
times. ■ ‘ P] 

The researches of Hadfield on ancient specimens ’of iron anjl steef ’of 
Indian and Sinhalese origin, have shewn that a considerable degree of metal- 
lurgical knowledge had been acquired in ancient’ India. Wrought iron ‘of 
great purity and even steel were manufactured and exported to foreign coun- 
tries. The art of casehardening or cementation, was undoubtedly an Indian 
invention. These conclusions have naturally evoked considerable interest 
among scientists and archaeologists and it is generally believed that the elabo- 
rate carvings on the stone monuments in Egypt, which consist of such hard 
and refractory materials as granite, quartizite sandstone, etc., were executed 
by means of chisels made of Indian steel. A century ago. Heath remarked as 
follows regarding Indian steel:—” The antiquity of the Indian process is no 
less astonishing than its ingenuity. We can hardly doubt that the tools with 
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which the .Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel. There is no evidence 
to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the Hindoos were acqua= 
inted with the art of making steel. ” Hadfield also came to the same conclu- 
sion that the Indians were familiar with the manufacture of steel from times 
immemorial and believed that the Egyptians either imported the material or 
obtained the services of Indian craftsmeri'for its manufacture. However, it is 
obvious that the problem of the antiquity of iron and steel in India is a vast 
subject which cannot be settled without further archseological and scientific 
research. 



The only object of iron found in the Indus valley is a leaf-shaped arrow- 
head recently discovered by Dr. Mackay at Chanhu-daro, which shows that 
iron was rare in the early part of 3rd millenium. 

Copper and its Alloys 

Copper was the first useful metal employed by mankind. As in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, copper has been known in India also from times im- 
memorial. The discovery of large quantities of prehistoric copper implements 
imitating Neolithic forms, and extensive heaps of old slag with signs of 
ancient workings, which are scattered over the various copper-mining districts 
of the country, point to the existence of a flourishing copper industry in early 
times. In the opinion of competent authorities, oxidized copper ores, ( which 
are easy to smelt ) were utilised in the beginning for the extraction of the 
metal. However, in some of these ancient workings the shafts have been 
sunk deep into the sulphide ore which must therefore have been utilised also, 
for this purpose. This feet indicates a distinct advance in the metallurgy of 
copper, as the treatment of sulphide ore involves a much more complicated 
process. The efficiency of the ancient methods may be judged from the fact 
that in the slag left behind the ancient smelters in the Singhbhum mines, the 
proportion of copper that had escaped reduction hardly exceeds '25 per cent. 
A further proof of the use of sulphite ores at an early period is afforded by the 
analysis of lumps of crude copper found at Mohenjo-daro, which sometimes 
contain excessive amounts of sulphur ; and this can only be due to imperfect 
roasting of such ores. Copper as well as bronze must have been manufac- 
tured in India in the 4th and 3rd millenia since the objects found in the Indus 
valley generally contain small proportions of nickel and arsenic, which have 
been shown to be the characteristic impurities of Indian copper ores. 

Bronze has been found at the earliest levels in the Indus sites, which 
cannot be later than 3500 B. C. Various objects, such as domestic utensils, 
ornamental pieces, tools and weapons, were made by casting or hot- working 
ofthe alloy. Bronze being an expensive material in early times owing to the 
scarcity, of tin, the alloy containing 8-13 per cent, tin was employed chiefly for 
f .i especial tjools and weapons requiring keen and durable edges. For ordinary 
'implements and other object^ . poorer grades and even an alloy of copper and 
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arsenic were commonly employed; and these ingenious people knew.that-the 
cutting edges of the tools made of such inferior alloys could be improved 
considerably by coldhammering. The cire perdue casting process and the use 
of lead for rendering bronze more fluid for castings were not known to Early 
Indians. In South India, objects of iron and bronze are frequently found 
together and it is a remarkable fact that the latter contain an excessive 
amount of tin, indicating abundant supplies of this metaL As tin ore does not 
occur in the Deccan it will be interesting to locate the source which supplied 
this metal so liberally. . - ■ - • 

Silver 

There was no dearth of this metal in India even in early times. For 
instance, many silver objects have been found in the Indus valley besides over 
hundred silver laminae in the famous Gungaria hoard. It was most probably 
obtained from argentiferious lead, thus implying the knowledge of the 
cupeallation process. The manufacture of ornamental objects and vases was 
accomplished by alternate ■ hammering and annealing, as it is done at the 
present day. Soldering of silver was also known. 

Other Metals 

Gold, lead and tin which are the remaining metals known in antiquity 
need not detain us ; since their production and utilisation involve very simple 
techniques, which have been known to all the ancient civilized nations. 

. Glaze and Glass 

The art of glazing goes back to the earliest periods in Egypt, Babylonia 
and India. A few fragments of glazed pottery have been recovered from 
Mohenjo-daro and these are probably the earliest knos^n specimens of glazed 
pottery. However, glazed objects of ‘ faience ’ and steatite are quite common 
in the Indus sites where the art was practised on a considerable scale. The 
popular colours were bluish-green and blue which were formed by the addi- 
tion of copper compounds to the fruit. Chocolate and black shades were 
produced by the us^ of manganese and iron oxides respectively. Cobalt-blue 
glaze was rare. As an alkali is a necessary ingredient of glaze, therefore it is 
presumed that the old method for the manufacture of crude sodium carbonate 
(sajji), by the fusion of the ashes of certain plants, must have been known in 
India from the earliest times. Although glass and glaze are chemically 
identical substances ; yet the invention of glass as a distinct material seems to 
have occurred much later, as the earliest specimens of glass found so far in 
India cannot be older than 4th Century B. C. ' 

Miscellaneous Ceramic Materials '■ • 

One of the most interesting materials found in the Indus valley is 
* faience’ (or. vitreous paste.) which was manufactured on a considerable scale. 
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and employed for beads, bangles, small vases, figurines and miscellaneous 
ornamental objects. Its chemical analysis shows that it contains on the 
average about 90 per cent, of silica, the rest being alumina, .ferric oxide, limei- 
and alkalies, besides -5 per cent, copper oxide or other colouring ingredients; 
The prevailing colour of the faience (or vitreous paste) is bluish-green, while 
blue, chocolate, black and white specimens have also been found. From its 
composition it may be inferred that finely ground quartz sand was mixed with 
a glass flux and the colouring matter; but .we do not know how the mixture was 
endowed with plasticity. Clay or gum have been suggested but I think 
sodium silicate (which can be easily made by the fusion of sand and soda) was 
employed for this purpose. The objects having been moulded out of this 
.paste, were dried and fired at a bright red heat. Finally, they were coated 
.with the glazing mixture or fit and fired again in the furnace. ‘ Faience ’ has 
been found also in Mesopotamia and Egypt at a very early period and Mackay 
is inclined to credit Mesopotamia or Elam with the invention of this interest- 
ing material. However, in the Indus valley, steatite has sometimes been 
substituted for sand in another variety of faience, which has no counterpart 
anywhere else. 

Another interesting technique which was peculiar to the Indus Culture, 
relates to the utilisation of steatite for making seals (or amulets), bangles, 
statuettes, beads, etc. The objects having been carved and finished out of 
this soft material, were placed in a closed vessel and fired at red heat in the 
furnace, for sufficient time. By the action of heat, steatite is converted into a 
very hard material, but its surface gets covered up with a network of fine 
cracks. This defect was remedied by the application of a white slip over the 
surface which was then highly polished. A very pleasing ivory-like effect 
was thus obtained. 

Pottery making was an extensive industry in India from remote anti- 
quity, but it will be superfluous to discuss its simple technique as it has been 
handed down to the present day potter without material change. The fine 
earthenware Bangles which are peculiar to the -Indus valley deserve special 
mention. These are usually red, black, or mottled white in colour, with an 
exquisitely polished surface and a fine vitreous body. The material consists 
of clay with a high proportion of iron oxide, lime and magnesia, and it must 
have been fired at a high temperature to effect its vitrification. The polishing 
appears to have been done on the lathe. 

The natural minerals employed for the preparation of pigments in early 
India, were calcium carbonate, gypsum, terre verte, red and yellow ochres, 
besides charcoal or lamp-black. Gypsum and lime were burnt for use as 
mortars in the Indus period. Bitumen has been employed at Mohenjo-daro as 
a waterproofing material. 

^ , :i> There are several other industrial materials such as shell, ivory, textile 
fibres, ordinary and semi-precious stones; cereals, wood etc., which were used 
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in Early India, but their utilisation involved essentially certain mechanical 
operations or devices the details of which are not known. 

In presenting this account of the Technical knowledge in Early India, 
the materials discovered in the Indus Valley have been dealt with prominently, 
not because they represent the earliest phase of our civilization which has 
been properly investigated and are therefore most suitable for critical or 
comparative studies; but also because many of the old technical processes 
which have been in vogue in India until recently, can be traced back to the 
Indus period, like some of our social, domestic and religious traditions. 


NON-LOCAL LANGUAGES SECTION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By Dr. Baburam Saksena, m. a., d. Litt. 

Some Problems of Modern Indian Languages 

At the outset I express my sincere gratitude to the organisers of the 
conference for electing me to preside over this section. I may say that I feel 
not a little embarrassed at immediately succeeding, in this position. Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, who is the acknowledged leader of the Indian Linguis- 
ticians of the present generation. Many of us have had the privilege of sitting 
at the feet of eminent Indologists such as Professors Turner, Bloch and others 
ofthe West, yet few of us can deny that the enthusiasm that we ate keeping 
up in the depressing circumstances in this country for the study of Linguistics 
is mostly due to the inspiration that we derive from the noble example of our 
beloved doyen. Professor Chatterji. 

Grierson and Tagore 

Mention of the foremost workers in the field, at once brings to our 
mind the good old master. Sir George Abraham Grierson, the last of the 
workers of an earlier generation ; he is now no more amongst us. Several of 
us had personal contact with Sir George and shall miss not only the genial 
personality of the sage, but also the encouragement that we received from him 
at every stage of our special studies. Sir George’s stupendous work in the 
shape of the volumes of the Linguistic survey of India gave a certain and 
definite status to the modern Indian languages in the perspective of the 
languages of the world. He was not only a linguist with his interest limited 
to the formation of various languages ; he was a litterateur also. His works on 
the Literature of Hindustan and on the Social Life in Bihar will long remain 
classics. He was an admirer of Tulsidas and edited and translated Jayasi's 
Padmavat. One of his last works was the translation of the Sanskrit work 
of Vidyapati, viz., of the Purusa-Parlksa. His demise has deprived us of 
one who, although a foreigner, loved and worked on our languages as much 
as most of us can only aspire to do. 
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Another loss here at home of the VisVa-kavi Shri Rabindra Nath 
Thakkur has deprived India of its voice and the world of a true messenger 
from God. The Visva-kavi through his inspiring’poems showed to the modern 
world that the modern Indian languages are as capable of the highest expres- 
sion as any other language— ancient or modern. His love and pride for 
Bengali were unbounded and his employment of Bengali for the first time to 
deliver the convocation address at the Calciitta University gave to an Indian 
language its rightful place in its own land. 


Modern Indian languages do not have a very satisfactory position yet 
in this Conference which aims at bringing together all workers of Indology. 
At the first three sessions of the Conference, none of these had any place. 
At the next ( Allahabad ;) session we introduced Hindi and Urdu for the first 
time. Lahore added Panjabi while Patna substituted Bengali. The seventh 
session held at Baroda had Gujarati and Marathi besides Hindi and Urdu, 
The Mysore Session divided modern Indian languages into two separate 
sections — Ge’neral and Provincial. This arrangement was kept up at the next 
(Trivandrum) session while the last (Tirupathi) had under the provincial 
category — three separate sections, viz-, Tamil, Marathi and Hindi. The 
present session of the Conference has re-christened the two sections General 
and Modern as Non-local languages and local languages respectively, the 
latter divided into four (Urdu, Marathi, Telugu and Kannada), the former 
being kept to serve for the rest of the languages. I hope the Conference will 
consider and adopt some more satisfactory and stable; grouping of our languages. 
I make this proposal in all humility for practical reasons. So far the General 
(or Non-local) section has been presided over by Lingui sticians whose iaaiii 
concern is more to probe Indian Languages from the point of view of forma- 
tion of language than from the viewpoint of literary growth, survey and 
requirements. This part of our work, I submit, is done under the Philology 
(Indian Linguistics section ), so that there is a certain overlapping of effort* 
besides the neglect of the literary side — not a negligible phase. 


Place of Modern Indian Languages ln the 
Scheme of Education b; f/’ 

Modern Indian Languages have not been able to obtain their proper 
and legitimate position in the scheme of education in our land. English con- 
tinues to be the medium of instruction and examination at all the universities 
except at the Osmania. . It is a pity that the lead given by Hyderabad has not 
yet been followed even by Aligarh and Benares. Certain obstacles are put 
forward to thwart any scheme of adopting the mother tongue (or in the alter- 
native the nearest literary form) as medium of instruction. I believe that 
there are none now who do not admit the advisability of such a step but yet 
they see difficulties in the way. Let us, therefore, examine, 'even at the cost 
repetition, some of the so-called impediments, , j 





We. are told that there is a vast number of languages spoken in this 
land. The Pandits of the census department tell us of 225 languages— Indian, 
besides 17 of other Asiatic and African countries ard 20 of Europea.i origin. 
The number is surely staggering. But look at tne table which assigns the 
number of speakers to each group of languages: 


Table I 


A — ‘Languages of India & Burma 
( i ) Austric 
(ti) Tibeto-Chinese 
(m) Dravidian 

(iv) Li,do-European 

(a) Iranian 

(b) Dardic 

(c) Indo-Aryan 

( v) Unclassed 


No. of Lgs. 
225 


No. of speakers. 
34,98,87,527 
53,42,708 
1,53,62,774 
7,16,44,787 
25,74,92,805 


3 

5 

19 


■ 22,70,466 
15,22,936 
25,36,99,403 


B—Other Asiatic and African Languages 
C— European languages 


54,453 

3,02,324 

3,39,706 


It is clear from the figures given above that the Indo-European langu- 
ages account for 25| crores, Dravidian for 7 crores, Tibeto-Chinese for 1| 
crores and Austric for only | crore. ■ The speakers of unclassed languages as 
also of foreign languages together make only, about 7 lacs. Tibeto-Chinese 
languages are spoken chiefly in Burma with which India has to do little now— of 
these 156, only one, viz., Burmese has any literary and practical importance. 
None of the Austric (Munda) languages, 19 in number, may aspire for many 
generations to come to have a flourishing literature. We are to exclude the 
foreign languages, so that we arc left with the Indo-European (Aryan) and 
Dravidian languages whose number together is 41 (27+14)'. Compare this 
with 262 with which we were confronted ! But let us see further. The chief 
languages , of the Dravidian family ate 5 (Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Kannada and Brahui) and not 14. Of the Indo-European languages, Iranian 
(with only Pasto of any practical importance out of 3) accounts for about 23 
lacs of speakers and Dardic (with Kashmiri only which possesses some 
potentiality out of 5) has only 15 lacs. The following table giving details 
about the two major groups; Irdo-Aryan and Dravidian, will clarify the 
position: — ' 
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(I) THE Babel? 
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. . Table II 

1. Lahndi 

2. Sindhi 

3. Marathi 

4. Oriya 

5. Biharl 

6. Bengali 

7. Assami 

8. Hindi 

[ Eastern 
Western 

9. Rajasthani 

10. Gujarati 

11. Panjabi 

12. Bhili 

13. Pahari 

* [ Central 
Nepali 
Western 

14. Tamil 

15. Malayalam 

16. Kanna4a 

[ Coorgi or Kondugu 
Tulu 

1’7. Oraon etc. 

18. Telugu 

19. Brahui 

Of the 19 languages mentioned al _ 
portion of Bihari, Rajasthani, Bhili, Pahari, Oraon, etc., and Brahui, do not 
aspire for an independent literary existence. Sindhi with 40 lacs of speakers 
and Assami with 20 lacs will have tortoil long and steadily to gam a secure 
position as literary tongues. Thus from a practice I i-oint of view : we are left 
with only ten. principal languages for this submntinent accounting for 'a 
population now (1941). of 388 millions and odd. In this perspective to call 

this land a babel of languages is to stretch the linguistic miceties too far and 
to stress the bogey of our heterogeneity. 

I submit that these provincial languages should take the place of 
English as media of instruction and examination, progressively up to the 
highest stage of instruction. The decision of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, U. P., to have Hindi or Urdu as the medium of 
instruction and examination, is in the right direction, and it .is hoped steps 
„,in ho tokonhv-he various Universities of the provinces to . follow it up. 


85.66.000 

40.07.000 

2.08.90.000 

1.11.94.000 

2.79.27.000 

5.34.69.000 

19.99.000 

7.84.14.000 


1.38.98.000 

1.08.50.000 

1.58.39.000 

21.89.000 

27.52.000 
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The position in the United ^Provinces is diiScult owing to the controversy 

between Urdu and Hindi, but even then it would be wise to have either of 
these as the medium at various universities, according to the population 
demanding one or the other. To postpone this reform till the solution of the 
Hindi-Urdu controversy would be to wait for several decades, possibly.^ Leav» 
ing the question of portions of Northern India apart, there is little difficulty 

in having Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Gujarati, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada and 
Telugu in their respective domains. It is true that some of these cover more 
than one Province or Native State, or are only portions of a big province or 
state. But an arrangement of Educational institutions to cater for several 
provinces may be conveniently made irrespective of any readjustment of 
Provinces on purely linguistic basis. The Calcutta University had for long a 
jurisdiction extending up to Agra and Meerut, and only 15 years back, the 
University of Allahabad had the Central Provinces (including Berar), Central 
India and Rajputana, besides the United Provinces within its scope. So if we 
have a Telugu University for the future Andhra Province and for a portion 
of the Hyderabad State, or if the Marathi University at Poona operates over 
portions of the Bombay Presidency as also over the Marafhi speaking portions 
of the Central Provinces, there would be no harm. 

I believe that it is very much more convenient to have a neighbouring 
literary form of language as the medium rather than give this position to an 
International language, 6000 miles away from our land. With this belief, I 
put forward the suggestion in all humility, that the people of Bihar and 
Rajasthan should consider the plea for Hindi to replace English, and that the 
people of Assam should consider the advisability of having Bengali. I know 
the strength of sentiment in Mithila and in Assam in favour of the mother- 
tongue, but whether Assam with 20 lacs of speakers of Assam! and Mithila with a 
small proportion of speakers of Maithili in comparison to the numerous speakers 
of the other two dialects, Bhojapuri and Magahi, in the Province of Bihar, 
could press their claims with any practical advantages is for them to consider. 
Similarly Sindhi with a population of 40 lacs has a problem of its own. 
Lahndi with its number coming to about one crore of speakers might combine 
profitably with Panjabi. It is a fortunate augury that the movement for giving 
Panjabi its rightful place is gaining ground in the Panjab and one feels relieved 
to find that the communal canker has kept away from this. The Panjabi 
Association under Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singha is doing good work 
and, I believe, will have the support and co-operation of the Provincial 
Government. 

. T ■ (u) Local Minorities 

' ‘ ■ Some other difficulties put up in the way of adopting the mother-tongue 
as the medium, are the problems of minorities and' of teachers in employment 
; at present. For example, the tipper India people in Calcutta or the Bengali 
■ speakers in the United Provinces have genuine apprehensions. Similarly the 
' rion-Hin'di' feathers at Universities in the United Provinces are afraid of 
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the handicaps they would suffer from if the languages of the Provinces were 
accepted as media of instruction. It should be admitted at once that these 
are sincere and real difficulties. Some of these can be met by having certain 
transitory arrangements to accommodate those who may suffer from handi- 
caps, but no arrangements can ever be satisfactory unless the people have a 
generous spirit and give unstinted and honest co-operation. The people of 
Upper India and Rajasthan settled in Calcutta, for instance, should help the 
Calcutta University to become a real University of Bengal. I appeal to all 
lovers of education to help Indian languages to establish themselves as the 
media of instruction and examination throughout our land. Vv^hen this 
consummate condition is accomplished, even then it may be necessary to 
maintain a central college teaching through English, at a central place in Our 
country, to accommodate some interests. I should not oppose such a measure. 

Another desideratum is to have modern Indian languages as in- 
dependent subjects of study at the various universities in India, It is a pity 
that while we give such a privileged position to English and other European 
languages, ancient and modern, we have little room in our universities for 
such important languages as Chinese, Japanese or modern Arabic and modern 
Persian And it is distressing to comprehend that we in Northern India have 
no facilities to know Telugu and Tamil, for instance, or our compatriots in 
the south should have no arrangement to know and appreciate Hindi and 
TU»nisnn In this connection we should bow our heads with respect to the 


spirit or the late oir Asnucosn iYiuK.ei.ji wuu gave a * — 

patriot’s lead which, one notes with sorrow, has not been followed. Let us 
hope that the attention of our leaders of education will now be attracted 
towards this point and 6ur Linguisticians will press it forward in their own 
spheres of activity. ■ 

TECHNICAL Terms 

The greatest obstacle in the way of adopting our own languages as the 
media of education is, of course, the absence of technical terms for all sciences 
and arts. Useful work in this direction has been done by some non-official 
bodies, such as the Vernacular Scientific Society of Allahabad , theNagari 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares, the Marathi Sahitya Parisad and others. Grate- 
ful mention in this connection should be made of the labour of love evra at 
present of Dr. SatyaPrakash of Allahabad and of Shri Yashavant Rao Date 
of Poona Of late Dr. Satya Prakash has prepared, under the auspices of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, a list of about 2000 words of some 
technical nature as are in current use in journalism in Hindi, Bengali, Marathi 
and Gujarati. -Professor S. K. Chatterji has kindly assisted him. The 
University of Calcutta has now a vocabulary complete for the arts and 
sciences taught up to the Matriculation stage in Bengali. But by far the most 
laudable effort-in this matter has been made by the Osmama University who 
have a full list of technical terms in Urdu. They have taken Atabic and Per- 
sian as their basis, as far as structure of the terms goes, but have not excluded 
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current Indian words if they could come in their scheme. This ready-made 
list can be used with advantage for any other Education Boards or Universities 
that may propose to adopt Urdu as their medium. 

The Congress Government of Bihar set up a Hindustani Committee to , 
prepare technical terms in Hindustani, in the main with other purposes. The 
Committee approved of the suggestion to base the terms on current Hindus- 
tani as far as possible, to avoid the tug of war between Hindi and Urdu* I 
was a member of the committee and sincerely cooperated with Dr. Tara 
Chand, the sponsor of the proposal, with an open mind. I worked with him 
to a certain stage and discovered that the endeavour to base the technical 
terms on Hindustani material unaided by any classical language was hopeless. 
Hindustani, an analytical tongue like other modern Indo-Aryan tongues, is 
lacking not only in the requisite root-material but is also wanting in the 
various devices of prefixation, suffixation, infixation, compounding, reduplica- 
tion and in various permutations and combinations of terminations. My idea 
that we must have a classical language as the basis for these terms found con- 
firmation in this effort. In many cases the technical terms settled by this 
Committee are whole phrases and not single terms, while in many others 
unable to find Hindustani terms, it was decided to have parallel Arabic and 
Sanskrit terms. When I found that in the tussle between two classics, the 
exotic was being given a supremacy in our own land, I quietly withdrew from 
the Committee. I realised to my sorrow that until a section of our country- 
men have real Indian sentiment, a common solution of this problem is not 
possible. 

This problem of the technical terms has engaged the attention of a few 
other Provincial governments such as Bombay and Madras but by far the latest 
consideration to it was given by the Central Advisory Board of Education, ' It 
appointed an influential committee with the Right Honourable Sir Akbar 
Hydari as Chairman to go into this question. The report of the Committee 
will he found in the Proceedings of the sixth meeting of the Board, published 
by the Manager of Publications, Delhi this year, (Ec 4. VI price 14 annas). 

I hope every linguistician will study this document. The main recommenda- 
tions made by the Board are the following : — 

I, That in order to promote the further development of scientific 
studies in India, it is desirable to adopt a common terminology so far as may 
be practicable and full regard should be had to attempts which have already 
been carried out with this object in view, 

“IL That in order to maintain the necessary contact between scientific 
development in India and similar developments in other countries, the scientific 
terminology adopted for India should assimilate wherever possible those terms 
which have already secured general inter-national acceptance. In view, how- 
ever, of the variety of languages in use in India and of the face that these are 
not derived from one common parent stock, it will be necessary to employ, 
in addition to an international terminology, terms borrowed or adopted from 
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o main stocks to which most Indian languages belong as well as terms 
are in common use in individual languages. 

An Indian scientific terminology will therefore consist of— , 

( t ) An international terminology, in its English form, which will 
be employed throughout India ; 

( n ) terms peculiar to individual languages whose retention on the 
ground of familiarity may be essential m the interest ot 
popular education. In the higher stages of education terms 
from category (0 may be progressively substituted or 
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question of a language for inter-provincial contact has agitated our minds. 
It is well-nigh universally conceded by all right-thinking people (barring a 
few internationalists) that this position should go to an Indian language. As 
Mahatma Gandhi has observed more than once, English would have a restricted 
use in India as a useful Inter-national language, and for inter-provincial contact 
there can be no other practical suggestion than to adopt Hindi (Hindustani). 
The movement for Hindi has been misunderstood in certain quarters and it 
has been apprehended that Hindi desires to dominate over other modern 
Indian languages. As a speaker of Hindi and perhaps also as a representative 
of Hindi people, I may assert that this apprehension is incorrect. It has never 
been the intention of the workers for Hindi that they should create conditions 
whereby any modern Indian language may be superseded in its own sphere. 
We want each of these to grow and prosper. To include Hindi as a compul- 
sory subject of study in an area where there is any opposition, would be 
inadvisable. And in any case it is beset with unnecessary danger for the Hindi 
movement, until we are able to cast off the domination which English has 
had in this land up to the present. The Hindi movement is clearly for estab- 
lishing Hindi as (Jmgangssprache ot Verkehassprache only, in the areas where 
there are other languages spoken or literary. This, however, does not bar 
and should not bar its being the KuUursprache in the areas where it already 
occupies this position, for instance in Central India and Rajasthan or Hindustani 
Central Provinces. 

The controversy between Hindi and Urdu has exercised the minds of 
some sections of our people outside the Hindi area. As far as the common 
colloquial or interprovincial language is concerned this anxiety is meaningless 
as the difference between the two is negligible in this restricted sphere. The 
vocabulary is generally the same, except that a man with leanings towards 
Sanskrit prefers some Sanskrit words while one with exotic inclinations would 
detest them and choose words of Perso-Arabic origin instead. But the number 
of words involving this difference is small and that need not unnecessarily 
disturb ,.us. The main difference is of script, however. There is a tussle 
between Devanagari and Perso-Arabic. Under ordinary circumstances in a 
country, the former should have been given preference being the indigenous 
one, but situated as we are at present, the two will continue for a long time 
to come. The adoption of Roman is not practicable unless we suddenly 
develop an international outlook. Therefore, in teaching the Umgangssprache, 
for the present it should be left to the choice of the learner to have either 
Devanagari or Perso-Arabic. 

' *’ i^rdfessor Chatterji put forward the suggestion that Bazar Hindi or 
Chaltu Hindi may be adopted as the Verkehrssprache. I am sure the Professor 
has seen the implications of his suggestions and will try to understand the 
sentiment of the Hindi people in this matter. If his suggestion is ever 
accepted by the people of areas where Hindi and its dialects are not the 
prevalent speech I .?9P?ed® that it is these people who should in the 
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main decide as to what they would have as their Umgangssprache) I hope the 
-Hindi people will not be asked to forget some o£ the general (though m« 
convenient) features of their language in order to conform to .the form 
prescribed for the inter-provincial contact. The question of basic Hindis 
however, might be examined on its merits. 

An eminent European authority, Professor F. W. Thomas, threw 
forward the suggestion that Sanskrit might once again be established as 
India’s National Language. The proposition, howsoever attractive on senti- 
mental grounds^ is fantastic and thoroughly impracticable. A large section of 
our people object even to Sanskritised Hindi and it is not a section which we 
can ignore. But Sanskrit should have a necessary position in the scheme of 
our peoples education. It has been the one source from which all Indian 
languages (including Dravidian) have been drawing vocables at all stages in 
the past, and an acquaintance with it, therefore, howsoever small, is sure to 
enrich the modern languages and help them to come into their own. So while 
I am in favour of giving Sanskrit a privileged position or even a compulsory 
-position at the secondary stage in education, I am afraid even the suggestion 
to have Sanskrit as the common Indian National language (even in the 
modified form suggested by Professor Chatterji) is fraught with danger of 
increasing the volume of misunderstandings in our land. 

I am sure the number of people who still cling to the idea that in this 
land only English or Sanskrit can be the Kultursprache is rapidly diminishing. 
English finds favour mostly with people who have been trained and even now 
live in the exclusive atmosphere imported from England, while Sanskrit is 
the be-all and end-all of some good old people of Benares. Neither of these 
two classes has ever cared to study any of the modern Indian languages. We 
should understand once and for all that it is not in our power to make the 
sun rise in the west ; the light we have here will serve our purpose. Similarly, 
we cannot set the clock of time about 1500 years back. 


We have quite a number of scripts here, and naturally we cling to 
them. There are three main groups : Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Perso-Arabic- 
While the last has pne form, the two other groups have several independent 
forms. If it were possible to bring some of these forms together it would be 
a great national gain. People of Hindustani Central Provinces find it very 
convenient to learn -Marathi because its script is the same as that of Hindi. 
Similarly if Bengali and Hindi had a common script, there would be more 
Hindi men understanding Bengali and vice versa. An understanding between 
cousins makes the ties of afiection strong. What I have spoken about certain 
Indo-Aryan languages is applicable to the several Dravidian languages amongst 
themselves. Difference of script accentuates difference of language. With 
this view I should discourage further separatist tendencies in the matter of 



script. We, the people in the Hindi area, have gained considerably by giving 
up the employment of Kaithi and Mahajani scripts, and adopting Devanagari 
generally. I should appeal for efforts to bring about homogeneity in this 
respect and dissuade people who have fissiparous tendencies. 

Lately there has again been some appeal for a more general use of 
Devanagari. It is already the script for Sanskrit, Marathi and Hindi. I wish 
that in areas where Sanskrit is taught through non-Devanagari scripts, Deva- 
nagari be substituted as gradually or as soon as possible. If the periodical 
journals of various languages decide to devote a page or two to Devanagari 
in every issue, choosing to convey the best article or story through that 
medium also, it may have a good effect. Publishers who consider some of their 
publications to be of wide and general use throughout the country should 
publish them in Devanagari also. We may come closer and closer by these 
things which appear to be small but are of immense potentiality. 

The movement for script-reform to suit the modern needs of the type- 
writer and the printing machine, should meet with the approval and help of 
all thinking men. As such the decision of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
backed by the Marathi Parisad to make suitable reforms in the Devanagari 
script deserves commendation. The Perso-Arabic script used by Urdu, 
Pashto and Sindhi, while it has the advantage of speed, lacks several necessary 
characteristics of good script. If it adopts some reforms whereby the vowels 
may be marked clearly and one symbol represents one phoneme, it would lose 
at least some opposition that the Indian languages have against it. 

There have been complaints that the output of literature in individual 
Indian languages has not been considerable even in this period of Indian re. 
naissance, and that literature in certain branches of learning, such as modern 
sciences, is almost non-existent in most languages. The complaint is not 
wholly unjustified, but we have to thank our circumstances for this situation. 
We devote most of our energy to learning things through English; we, the 
upper thousands, have to think in English. How then could a Ramanujan or 
a Jagadish Chandra Bose enrich the indigenous languages ? Not even the 
Indian nightingale chose to sing in Indian words. The example of Osmania 
University has proved beyond any reasonable doubt that once we make up 
our mind, literature in the various branches of modern science is sure to be 
produced. It is then only that the gulf between the upper thousands and the 
lower millions will have been bridged. 

, i' We have fine literature in all the principal modern languages in hells- 
lettres, in poetry, story, novel and drama, literature of a very high quality, of 
a standard which can compare with that of the well-known foreign languages. 
It is necessary to bring this to the notice of our own people in various pro- 
vinces by translation and by Devanagari editions where possible. 

Another thing that we need is critically prepared editions of works 
produced in the- past dentaries. Some editions were brought out by learned 
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in the past, and while in these one Ends considerable improvement 
r predecessors produced by individual editors or publishers, there is 
further improvement. Too long have we laid emphasis on the best 
reading; it is time that we now arrived at the most avihoritative 
This can be done by men trained in collating manuscripts with a 
airit, and, I believe, the University departments are the best place 
a work. Useful work in this direction in Hindi is being done at 
d under the able' guidance of Dr. Dhireiidra Varma, thanks to a 
on of Shri Raja Panna Lai Pitti of Hyderabad, 

aother direction of desirable work is the search for manuscripts in 
ia. Commendable work in this sphere has been done in t e 
s by the Ndgari Pracarini Sabha. More efficient work will be 
only when we have trained researchers and have munificent grants 
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ors may be taken up to pave the way for 
Mention in this connection should be made 
inasa prepared by Dr. Suryakant Shastri of 
IS may take time to produce, we may have 
dictionaries of a uniform type, as suggested 
of rnnsiderable use for learning the various 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
BY Srl Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, Bangalore 

Gentlemen, 

My first duty at the present moment is to thank the friends to whom I 
owe the honour of being the president of the Kannada Section of this the 
Eleventh Oriental Conference. The fact of this selection was communicated 
to me nearly two years ago, but a man of the world learns to live from day to 
day, not from year to year, and it seemed to me then too early to make 
arrangements for a conference to come off so much later. I also had doubts 
whether I could fix a programme so much in advance. Curiously enough, as 
it happens now, those doubts were fully justified. By work which detains 
me in Bangalore, I am forced to be absent from this session. I get, therefore, 
the honour of being the president without any of its responsibilities. I 
sincerely regret inability to be present in person and trust you will forgive 
my absence and accept this address as the utmost contribution that I could 
make under the circumstances to the business of this section of the conference. 

My sense of the honour implied in the nomination to this chair is really 
enhanced by the fact that my claims to the place are of the slenderest. I have 
made no such contribution to Kannada studies as you have a right to expect 
from one who would be your chairman. Like any one else who loves our 
land and its culture I have done occasional excursion into the literature and 
history of our people. As a student I learnt the science of language and felt 
attracted by the methods of investigations employed in that science. But my 
: way in life did not lie in these realms of peace and turned to less fascinating 
fields. I could now and then cast a wistful look at one-time fellow-students 
working in these fields and earning distinction. For the rest I have had to 
mind other business employing what leisure I had in work in literature* 
Achievement in investigation of the sort that I should wish to have had to 
occupy this chair with any comfort has therefore not been possible to me. 
In that sense perhaps my delight in occupying the chair is deeper and more 
genuine than a savant’s might have been. My attitude towards the contribu- 
tions sent to this section is largely one of appreciation and not of criticism. 

No gathering like this devoted to an Indian language can begin work 
this year without feeling the great loss that the provincial languages of India 
have suffered in the recent death of Rabindranath Tagore. The poet was a 
great champion of the vernaculars of India. Long ago he stated in his ReminL 
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scences that education is most fruitful when it is given through the mother 
tongue “ While all around us was the cry for English ”, he said, “ my third 
brother kept us steadily to our Bengali course. To him in heaven my grateful 
reverence Later he gave evidence before the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, advocating the adoption of the mother-tongues as languages of university 
instruction. It must be within the memory of all of you that when invited 
to address a convocation of the university of Calcutta a few years ago he spoke 
in Bengali. This is perhaps the solitary instance of a person addressing the 
convocation of one of our regular universities in the language of the people 
in preference to English. In this as in other things he showed a new way for 
the leaders of our land. It is true that many have not walked on the way 
but the credit for having shown that it is there is none the less for this reason. 
Rabindranath did not give much time to antiquarian investigation but in the 
little time that he did give to work of this sort he seems to have achieved 
results that won the admiration of distinguished workers in the field like 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasada Sastry. It is to be hoped that the prestige 
that Rabindranath’s name brought to the provincial languages of India will 
bear more fruit in coming years and that our people will recognise more and 
more the importance of these languages as vehicles of expression for the whole 
of national life and not merely of instruction for the common people. 

Let us acknowledge with gratitude what is being done for our branch 
of learning by governments and authorities in the Karnatak country. Of 
great importance among the tasks nqw on hand is the work on the toglishr 
Kannada Dictionary in progress under the auspices of the Mysore University. 
With Rajasevasakta Bellave Venkatanarayanappa whose reputation for in- 
defatigable work and scrupulous attention to detail is known to all of us as 
Chief Editor, this great undertaking is now nearly one half accomplished. 
The Oriental Library, Mysore, is carrying on its usual work. Valuable work 
for popular culture is being done by the issue of small books on a wide range 
of subjects by the Mysore University under the Sir Puttanna Chetty endow- 
ment scheme. The Madras University is continuing its research department 
where at present Messrs : Mariyappa Bhatta and Sesha Iyengar are doing 
valuable work. The Bombay Government made some years ago a grant for 
the study of Kannada antiquities and for Kannada publication which is 
continuing. I understand that there are fellowships for Kannada studies in 
the Osmania University under whose wings we are holding this meeting. 
While we arc truly thankful for what is being done, it would not, I believe, 
be improper to ask for something more. Considering the quantity of work 
that has to be done the number of people available purely for studies is very 
small The regular staff of a college as it is now worked can give only a 
fraction of its time, if it can give even that, for the work of investigation. 
The junior members, besides, are paid so low that they cannot have even 
the ordinary equipment for scholarship without denying themselves the 
prime needs of life. I plead for more endowments which will pay students 
engaged in research and investigation, more staff in the Kannada department 



A survey such as the one I have suggested “ would embrace Dravidian 
dialects like the Korama and Koracha languages which have not been exami- 
ned so far. If a survey of the main languages of all these dialects in various 
centres is carried out we should be in a position to consider whether the 
genealogical tree for these languages given by Sir George Grierson requires 
any modifications. Some years ago as part of my work in the census depart- 
ment. I prepared statements showing Korama. Koracha, tulu and Coorg words 
for the standard list given by Sir George Grierson and also versions of the 
passages which he has given for other languages in these dialects. I have not 
been able to verify the lists by referring to some more speakers of these dialects 
;andso bavenot been able to publish them., I hope to be able to do this 
shortly and be of some help to students of linguistics. 
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in schools and colleges so that the professoriate might find relief from routine 
work and have leisure to devote to scholarly labour, and more pay for at any 
rate junior staff so as to save it from the need to look for addition to income 
from private tuition or other drudgery. The expense will not be prohibitive 
but the advantages would be manifest within a few years. I shall not elaborate 
the point but would urge that it would only be right for all of us, wherever 
we are, to make representations in this regard to those in authority. 

A thing of the utmost importance awaiting to be done for our language 
as for other South Indian languages is a survey. We all know that Sir George 
Grierson’s “Linguistic Survey of India” embraced all the languages of India 
except those of the South. Sir George included some information about the 
five Dravidian languages in the Report of his survey. He did this by the way 
and we have to be grateful for such information as is available in his report. 
But he was at a great disadvantage in collecting this information. His Tamil 
was the Tamil found in Poona and his Kannada the Kannada of Belgaum. For 
other forms of Kannada he took the language spoken in the Bijapur district. 
Obviously these two languages could not find satisfactory representation in 
the lists of words that he made. One has only to run his eye over the list to 
feel that in many instances other words should have been given. The word 
for ‘man’ for example, is given as ‘alu’ for one language and ‘manushya’ for 
another. ‘Alu’ is available in Kannada also and with the same meaning. It 
was not within the purview of Sir George’s survey to do more than prelimi- 
nary spade work in regard to these languages. It seems to me that a survey 
of South Indian languages should have been undertaken long ago. For reasons 
which are no doubt sufficient from the point of view of administration the 
idea of such a survey is however nowhere within sight. This situation cannot 
be too deeply deplored by students of language. It is to be hoped that the 
progressive governments of South India among which is the government of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam under whose auspices we are holding this 
gathering will take up this question at some early time and concert measures 
for a supplemental survey which will do for the Dravidian languages what 
Sir George Grierson’s survey did for the other languages of India. 
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questions are talsen as implying tne prestige eicnei uj. ivaiuiaua ui. oausisrit 
we are surely going astray. Supposing the word ds a Sanskritised form of a 
previous Kannada form and the latter should be ^ and not ^ what does Sanskrit 
lose and Kannada gain? On the contrary supposing that Sanskrit has always 
written the word with a i® and not a ^ what is the harm of continuing to use 
E® instead of reverting to the si which Kannada probably used in its own word? 
Would Kannada lose any prestige ? Students of language have placed it on 
record that Sanskrit has been influenced by local languages. All of us know 
that the local languages have been influenced by Sanskrit. It is too late in the 
day to think of prestige as between two languages that have lived together 
so long. Sanskrit cannot now be treated as though it was the language of 
some outside people which was trying to oust a local language. Such prestige 
as it enjoyed as the common language for learned intercourse in India it has 
now, fortunately or unfortunately, lost. Today it is the ancient heritage in 
which some of the best men of all provinces of India recorded their thoughts 
in the past. Let us also remember that there was no Sanskrit speaking 
population apart from the population which spoke the local languages. The 
men who for centuries now have worked in Sanskrit have been men whose 
mother-tongue was one or another of the local languages. This is the case 
today. Those who stand up as protagonists of Sanskrit, saying that it is in 
danger, are children of the local languages. There is therefore no ground for 
lovers of local languages fearing Sanskrit or lovers of Sanskrit fearing the local 
languages. The local languages would lose greatly if they did not make use 
of Sanskrit for their growth to meet modern needs. Even if they did not do 
this they could hardly get rid of all the words and forms which have come 
into them as a result of centuries of influence and contact. Not only is there 
no need for a feeling of rivalry between the local languages and Sanskrit; 
there is need for continued friendliness. This is necessary alike for retaining 
an inheritance and for progress. 

The difficulty indeed arises from the fact that our attitude in these 
discussions is not sufficiently detached. If I were inclined to use words without 
considering how they would affect others, I would say that we start with 
preconceived notions. I wish specifically to avoid the phrase. But it is clear 
that we start with certain beliefs and chafe at anything that runs counter 
to such beliefs. It is the firm conviction of the orthodox Sanskritist 
that Sanskrit is the language of the Gods and the mother of all languages 
and that the vernaculars are . either descendants or low languages. 
Sanskritists of this class will claim even that the languages of the West also are 
descended from Sanskrit. The information that modern linguistic science 
has placed at our disposal that words in Greek and Latin are allied to words in 
Sanskrit proves to this type of scholar not that the three arc descended from 
some common parents but that Sanskrit is the parent and the other two are 
descended from it. It is claims on behalf of Sanskrit made in this tenor that 
lead io protests .of the kind wifh which we are familiar at the present day 
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use Telugu songs. It is proposed that Tamil singers should as far os possible 
use Tamil songs. I do hope that no one is going to suggest that the school of 
music should be called by some name other than Karnatak. For on the 
analogy of the previous proposition Tamil musicians should use only Tamil 
music. No one has made this proposition and I am not making it seriously. 
We know that there is excellent Tamil music as there is excellent Kannada 
music. The people in each locality arc naturally familiar with songs in their 
own languages and would understand them easier. A Kannada or Tamil man 
in hearing a song in Kannada or Tamil words would get the meaning as well 
as the tune and to the extent to which comprehension of meaning would 
heighten emotional experience, he would derive more joy in listening to the 
music. But as our music has developed, Thyagaraia belongs as much to Tamil 
and Kannada as he does to Telugu. His songs have been so often sung to 
audiences in Tamil and Kannada countries that, in all the centres where they 
are sung at all now, the population has a general idea of what the words 
mean. At the worst it has benefited from the music without troubling its 
head about the meaning. Who shall say that Kannada songs should be 
written for Kannada people in place of these or to be preferred to these ? Let 
us use the fact that our peoples have accepted Thyagaraja for spreading a 
knowledge of the songs in the neighbouring provinces. No Tamilian should 
be ignorant of Kannada or Telugu or Malayalam ; in any case, of the meaning 
of the words in the songs that he hears of these languages. Similarly with 
Kannada and Telugu and Malayalam people. Let us widen common interests 
rather than try to narrow them. Whatever circumstance our history has 
given to us as inheritance or our present conditions impose on us as a necessity 
should be used by us for bringing about the unity of our people rather than 
for division. 

To promote such good feeling we need perhaps an Indian Academy of 
arts and letters such as has been proposed by Visweswara Rao of 

Andhra. Other devotees of art seem to have made this proposal previously 
and the Oriental Conference in its Travancore session adopted a resolution 
that there was need for such an Academy. There are so many languages in 
our country in which literary activity is going on at present that it is desirable 
tb have an institution which would connect them up and bring the workers 
of the various parts of India together for common objects. As things are, a 
writer in the Kannada country knows rarely more than one’ or two names of 
the most ‘talked-of workers in Hindi or Bengali and when he knows the 
names it does not mean he knows the work. Whatever may have been the 
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case in the past and whatever future our destiny may have in store for us 
the population of India today feels that it inhahits one country. To the 
extent possible such a people should be aware of what is happening in all the 
languages of the country. This is sufficient justification for the suggestion 
that there should be an all-India centre for arts and letters. What the func- 
tions of such a centre should be would perhaps be open to more controversy. 
Should an Academy of the kind have a limited number of seats to be filled 
by election by the various provinces in proportion to their literary importance, 
vacancies later on being filled up in the same way? Would the institutiori 
make awards in recognition of good work year after year, acting more or less 
as a supreme court of appreciation and criticism or would it be just a 
permanent body of savants and students corresponding to the Oriental 
Conference ? Would it in that case consist of members selected not with 
reference to areas and populations but the branches of learning and the people 
who have done most significant work in each ? If the institution is to work 
satisfactorily as a court of appreciation and criticism, would it not be 
hazardous, for some years at any rate, to think of awards and recnsm'tinn t-hat 





it is not merely a case of « being written to represent a souna wnicn is very 
like ^ and nearer to ^ than to « Many a form in the spoken language is 
really nearer the correct form than that written in literature. I shall illustrate 
this proposition presently, but shall say here merely that we have to set on 
foot a survey of dialects in Kannada making if necessary phonographic records. 
Many propositions which we now make about the relationships between the 
various languages of the Dravida country would require modifications and 
provisos when we have done this as a preliminary to the study of sounds 
and forms. 

I believe that a survey somewhat on these lines was begun under the 
auspices of the Mysore University sometime ago. I do not know exactly 
what progress was made but it is to be hoped that it will be continued and 
the material collected made available to students. 

The sound which resembles but is written as ^ in Kannada is in 
reality one of many such sounds which are intermediate between the sounds 
of two symbols used in script, si is apparently a Sanskrit symbol which has 
come to us with the Sanskrit alphabet. As or is pure Kannada 
the or si was represented in writing by the Kannada symbol rather than the 
Sanskrit symbol. If our forefathers had attempted accuracy in this point as 
they did with some other sounds we should have had a second ^ in this case 
as we had and When a Tamil man utters the word as the subject 
of a verb he produces the remnant of a nasal half sound after Even the 
Kannada man does this though somewhat less and apparently did it more 
fully once. This half sound was represented in writing by It became & 
or when the noun was inflected for other cases. It should have become 
usual later to show ^ with the the same symbol doing duty for both 

consonants N and M. The man who read the symbol read it more often as if 
the represented Men later had to question why this became 

cS and now there is a good deal of discussion about this phenomenon in our 
grammars. Much of it would become unnecessary if we remember that we 
should deal with spoken sounds and not with written sounds and in dealing 
with the written sounds remember the intermediate sounds. The point might 
be emphasised by another example. Take the word written as which in 
Tamil is Though Tamil shows a half consonant M in the middle of the 

word it is really a half sound and though Kannada does not show it in the 
script it is distinctly audible when people use the word It is the same 

sound that in Telugu appears as The intermediate sound which becomes 
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this is perhaps due to his insufficient acquaintance with the Tamil language. 
The form given by Kumarila Bhatta is certainly as correct as the form with 
the final It is perhaps more correct if it is to represent the word-root. It 
would be easy to multiply instances that would illustrate this proposition. 
All that I wish to urge is that in all cases in which we think of sounds having 
evolved into one thing or another in the various languages we should remem- 
ber that we discuss the spoken language and not the written language; and 
that in the spoken language we frequently have even now, and doubtless had 
in a larger measure in the past, sounds that are intermediate between those 
represented by our symbols, and that we should study these intermediate 
sounds and not the full sounds represented by the symbols only in the 
writing. 

A study of the spoken rather than the written language might if it 
extends to idiom lead us to modify some present views about the grammar 
of forms like krithavan and droshtasi or kartasmi in Sanskrit being the result 
of Dravidian influence. The former we are told cannot be derived by the 
laws enunciated in grammar. It looks like of Tamil in 

Kannada ) and has been taken as in all likelihood the result of the writer in 
Sanskrit following the idiom of a Dravidian language much as an Indian 
writing English today might import into English a construction with which 
he is familiar in his Indian mother-tongue. I do not know Sanskrit grammar 
but cannot help asking if krithavan is not after all only a normal form with 
kritha used as a noun equivalent to “ the done. ” is a noun as well as a 
participle and the use of the past participle or adjective in place of the noun 
is nothing unfamiliar in languages. It is quite possible that the Sanskritist 
was using kritha as noun following this law of idiom rather than building on 
the analogy of a Dravidian form. What is the grammar of ‘ buy British ’ ‘ buy 
Indian ? ’ As regards or the position seems even simpler. “ You 
have seen " for “ you will see ” in the sense that the seeing is certain and will 
occur very soon is a comrnon enough form of statement. Why should not 
Sanskrit have evolved it from within as a Dravidian language did ? Idiom 
follows laws more universal than those of grammatical form and when a 
particular word or construction can be explained by a law which is common 
to two languages, it seems unnecessary to invoke the forms in one language 
to explain those in another. 

It seems to be the accepted view now that Kannada has passed through 
three stages which are called old, middle and modern Kannada. I would 
submit that the position requires re-examination. That there were at one 
stage in Kannada forms like and is dear enough. That stage of 

the language is not available to us now except in a very few passages. The 
Kannada, apart from these passages, that is available to us is in a style that 
is essentially not different from the Kannada in use today. Some forms used 
in writing of the 10th and 11th centuries are not in use now and a few letters 
which to the mind of the common man made a distinction without a difference 
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have gone out of use. But the Kannada in writing today is not more different 
from the Kannada of Pampa and Ranna than the English of today from the 
English of Shakespeare and Marlowe. It- seems therefore unnecessary to 
speak even of Pampa’s Kannada as and of present day Kannada as 

^^ 2 ^. Written language always keeps some forms which the spoken 
language does not employ. Euphonic composition in Kannada has always 
required and still requires the employment of forms in verse which would 
not be used in prose. Each language has its own genius and this is the 
genius of Kannada. To deny this fact and base upon a few differences in 
form and alphabet a theory of several stages in the language seems to be un- 
sound. The idea would seem to have started from a sense of analogy in 
that English has three stages, old, middle and modern. It is perhaps even 
now entertained from the same sense of analogy. One has only to examine 
the extent of change from old to middle and middle to modern English to see 
how small in proportion is the change in the case of Kannada from Pampa 
to the present day. 

I urge this view because the cry might otherwise be raised that w'hat 
are called old forms and old words should go. If as I have suggested above 
it is the genius of the language to have words and forms in verse composition 
which prose does not employ why should any one wish to change it ? That 
would be to impoverish the language. To adopt only the forms in use in the 
spoken language in verse as in prose would not only banish forms which 
the genius of the language has always entertained as natural but to enforce 
cacophony in composition for which there would be no justification whatever. 
Indeed what we now require is work in the contrary direction and this 
particularly in regard to vocabulary. Many a word that was current once 
has gone out of use now. We find such words in tlie spoken language of 
sections of the people and we find them in books. Such words have to be 
brought into daily use. and are supposed to be extinct words which 
we meet only in books but they are sometimes heard on the tongues of the 
people. These and a hundred other words ought to be brought into the 
stream of common speech. I have heard a word in the sense of the ‘ in- 
coming quantity ’ and in the sense of breach, and in the sense of 

wobble, in the speech of the people, The number of words in use in our 
books but not in daily speech is a legion. We have to retrieve all such words 
and bring them into common use. Meaning would have to be retrieved in 
some cases in which the word is in use with only a part of its proper signific- 
ance. *5® for example, means not only equal but pair, just like but 

only the first half of the meaning is now current. It would enhance the 
possibilities of graceful expression to have more of these words with more ' 
significance. 

■ ^ We have, in short, to study oilr word roots more intensely. Many a word 
that we have learnt to think of as one is really a combination of words. 
is a well known example of this,.fa.ct;T . We have similarly and 



W e have also to recast some of our rules of grammar. No Kannada 
man says^^-J&d^b or ^orfdo. We are likely to think that “oa in 

woa is a colloquial form for “o'S. It is perhaps as correct as if not 
more. Grammar in the sense of the laivs underlying correct speech is of course 
coeval with speech but not the books of grammar. These came later and are 
necessarily empirical. Kesiraja made propositions based on the Kannada he 
knew and that is all that the best graminarjah^ could do. , As. knowledge 


A direction in which study is called for is the examination of the 
vocabulary of our language and of names of people and places with a view to 
make a tracing of our faiths and beliefs. Our word for God now is 
from Sanskrit. It is significant that a variant of the word is used to denote a 
devil, is plural in form for honour but singular in meaning. We are 

told that Tamil has an indigenous word to denote God. This is not said of 
Kannada. What word in old Kannada would represent God and whether 
is that word is worth examination. The name or would indicate 

that our people conceived of God as the all-inclusive one. The name would 
indicate either that God was thought of as the unshakeable or immova- 
ble and as a round and complete one. 2 ^o?jon and indicate belief in 

God’s interest in many things and his being the Manifest One. It has been 
said that the Dravidians had no word for ‘ heaven’ and ‘ hell’ and that they 
as a rule did not know hell. Whatever the truth of this in the past we have 
it all right now. Of place names I made a very short study in lectures 
delivered in Madras in 1927. I, notice that Dr. A. N. Narasimhiah read a 
paper on that subject at the Trivandrum session of this conference and know 
that Mr. Bengeri of Haveri has been studying place names for some time, 
Material has perhaps been collected by other friends. We have to publish 
the results of our investigations and help progress in the study of the subject. 


kahkada section j presidential address 


That means night would appear from the word root in means 

‘ in the night that similarly is a combination with other roots in 

seems clear enough. This very likely is the case with and 

This is worth examination. That w and had specific significance 
appears from the words 5 ajsS( 3*, \yhere they are found in com- 

bination with to give different meanings. ^ and similarly would seem 
to have indicated male and female. and the latter meaning female, 
support this view. The original significance of from which came srar, 
etc., and the sounds which started our pronouns and the way they have 
developed require further study. So too particles like which would 

seem to have become fgido only for convenience of pronunciation. The 
way in which in some cases, Kannada has retained the hard sound and 
developed it also to the soft sound to have two words for two functions is 
worth study: being light, !3«*ria being dawn, from the word to brighten ; 

*a (verb) ^os (noun) ; like ) is a com- 

bination of two words which in origin are the same but have developed 
different meanings. 
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increases we have to test- the validity of rules enunciated by earlier gram- 
marians. The old way of deriving the word is a classic example of the 
empiricism of the makers of grammar — the books. Today we are saying that 

is + Whether the first half is not (the root in the word 
is a matter for examination. Mr. Raghavachar is reading a paper at this 
gathering on this and some connected matters. All lovers of Kannada should 
welcome discussion on this topic. 

I know that those of us who are inclined to be conservative distrust all 
such proposals. I too fear any tendency to establish propositions in a hurry- 
But freedom in speculation and caution in conclusion are the essence of 
sound investigation in this as in any other field. Let, also, no one distrust 
the new methods of investigation because they came from the West. There 
was in our country for some time a tendency to swear wholly by what are 
called western methods. Macaulay laid the foundation for the contempt of 
eastern methods which this implied and we added the super-structure. We 
seem to be swinging to the other extreme now. But is there in reality a 
western method different from the eastern ? Those who praise what is called 
the eastern method suggest that it is deeper or more exhaustive than the western. 
It is true also that there is an impression of depth and exhaustiveness about the 
manner of our old learning. When the exponent of a subject repeats an article 
from what corresponds to a dictionary about a word or participle, “how learned 
he is, ’* we say, “ he repeats the whole thing. ” This power of memory was 
necessary for deep scholarship in the old days. Today with reference books 
produced on a sufficiently large scale for most people who care for scholarship 
to be able to own copies, it seems not necessary. I am not pleading for shallow- 
ness in studies. But I do suggest that it is enough if the scholar knows the 
substance of what he is talking about and can give the reference to the exact 
words in case of need. Even western scholarship does not pass the test when 
it does not reach this level. As regards the features of western indology 
which our people may hold as defects the complaint refers apparently not to 
method but to the spirit in which the method was applied. The western 
student of the texts we hold sacred often expressed himself in language that 
struck their Indian lover as disrespectful. He discussed Rama and Sita in a 
spirit of detachment that seemed merciless. He compared Indian classics 
with Greek or Latin classics in a spirit of manifest partiality and assigned the 
Indian work second best place. All this where it existed was the fault of 
attitude and not of method. Methods in indologist investigation cannot 
change in value with the side of the Suez Canal. The reaction from complete 
acceptance of western outlook should not affect our practice of the methods 
of sound investigation brought into use by savants from the west. If we 
discount any conclusion of a western scholar let it be because of the wrong 
attitude. In Indologists of our own country let us not condemn method 
merely because it is the method of a western scholar. 

I find I have some other notes still but shall not weary you with 
them at ; ptc^^t. This address is already too long and Ido not propose 
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to take more of your time. I shall, however, with your leave, place on 
record my testament of faith in regard to the study of words. This 
study is not to be treated as proper only to the antiquarian or the 
grammarian. No one who wishes to use language eflFectively can ignore 
this investigation altogether. A man who is taught to use a rifle is taught 
also to take it to pieces and put it together again and keep it clean. There 
is marksmanship in the use of words as accurate as that of a rifle 
and we do not attain it unless we know how a word is formed, what its 
meaning was at the start, how it developed and what it is today. In marks- 
manship in the use of language there is a joy, there is an elation, as real as 
that of hitting the bull’s-eye with a rifle. Quite apart from this joy but 
equally fruitful is the insight into the laws of thought which the examination 
of words can give and the sense of wonder with which that insight fills the 
student. As Kalidasa said, follow any stream home, you reach the open sea ; 
follow any study home and you touch the source of knowledge, I hold in high 
reverence the man who settles “ hoti’s business and properly bases oun and 
gives the doctrine of the enclitic de dead from the waist down. ” His state 
is gracious and his place is on the heights. Like the mother who sees in the 
little mouth of her child all the seven worlds, the student of language sees 
in roots and particles of words the mystery of the miracle we call speech. 
Like the scientist who looks intently at an atom and finds that it is a solar 
system, or the poet who sees the universe in a grain of sand or heaven in a 
wild flower the grammarian realises the highest truths from devotion 
to While I object to tyranny of every sort including the tyranny 

of unsound grammar I shall always be a humble disciple of him who takes 
the trouble to ascertain and expound the verities of language and the laws 
of speech. 

And now, gentlemen, I beg that you begin the work of this session : 
and, as I shall not be sharing in the discussions nor be present to make any 
remarks in conclusion, may I say how happy I am that we have received for 
this session such a large number of papers and on such a variety of subjets 1 
Our labourers are not always held worthy of their hire. That yet so many 
come forward to toil shows how deep is their love of the language and their 
joy in work. May the light which lures men to such work fill our lives with 
a sense of achievement. s 

f 
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